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INTRODUCTION 


The honourable Vice-Chancellor, Padma Shri Sardar Swam Singh Boparai, 
Kirti Chakra; honourable Prof. G.S.L. Devra, former Vice-Chancellor, V.M. 
Open University, Kota (Rajasthan); Prof J.S. Grewal, former Vice-Chancellor, 
Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar; Dr Amar Singh, History Department, 
M.D. University, Rohtak; Prof. Gurbax Singh, former Director, Department 
of Punjab Historical Studies; Prof. Harish Sharma, Head, Department of History, 
Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar; Prof. Jaswinder Kaur Dhillon, 
Department of Guru Nanak Studies, Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar; 
Prof. Parm Bakhshish Singh, our Registrar, it is my special privilege to greet 
and welcome a galaxy of scholars present this morning in this inaugural function, 
namely Sardar S.S. Dhanoa; Prof. Gurbachan Singh Nayyar; Prof. Kirpal 
Singh; Prof. Indu Banga, this session of the Punjab History Conference of the 
Department of Punjab Historical Studies, Punjabi University, Patiala is devoted 
to the 400th year of the compilation and installation of the sacred volume of 
Adi Sri Guru Granth Sahib, internationally known scripture of the Sikhs. 

As such the theme of the conference, this year is very judiciously chosen 
to be Guru Granth Sahib as a Source of Punjab History and Culture. 

In matters of religion, Guru Granth Sahib, of course, affords a unique 
example of tolerance, as it contains hymns of Hindu and Muslim saints, but its 
historical importance can never be minimised. It throws useful light on the 
historical, social and cultural conditions of the time. Guru Granth Sahib serves 
as the symbolic representative of Sikh Gurus who are basically regarded as 
solely one man, Nanak. The light of Guru’s soul passed on to each of his 
successors one by one. In this way, the hymns establish a deep spiritual unity 
between man and God. Nevertheless, the Bhagats represent different schools 
of thought which are ultimately attuned with the basic doctrines of Sikhism. 

In his hymns, Guru Nanak called the contemporary kings, butchers 
because of their fanaticism and mal-administration. He compared the officials 
of the court with dogs because of their greed and lust. He reveals the sad 
plight of women of Babur’s camp. He makes references to the contemporary 
existing phenomenon. Guru Nanak accorded equal status to women in the 
Sikh congregation. Guru Amar Das considerably adding to the status of women, 
condemned infanticide and the practice of sati, Guru Ram Das having been in 
close association with Guru Amar Das put to writing the letters day to day 
activities which on their own turn were passed from generation to generation 
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through the media, the sacred Granth, in reference. Talking in historical 
perspective, we may say that Guru Tegh Bahadur referred indirect y to the 
paralytic state of affairs of Hindus, under the rule of Aurangzeb. Thus, Guru 
Granth Sahib is a sacred treatise, the historical importance of yvhich is 
indispensable. 

The Punjab History Conference was instituted in 1965, since th^n, it has 
had thirty-five sessions to its credit. Thirty-sixth session is being held today. 
From its very beginning it has been only regional history conference whose 
sessions have been held annually. It has attracted the budding as well as 
established scholars to its fold. The students of history from all over the 
Punjab and its adjoining states have been attending its sessions regularly. 

The very significant aspect of the Conference is its inauguration. It is 
inaugurated by an eminent personality. We feel immense pleasure to say that a 
renowned scholar of history, Prof. G.S.L. Devra, a former Vice-Chancellor of 
V.M. Open University, Kota, Rajasthan, has very kindly given his consent to 
inaugurate the conference. We are very grateful to you sir. 

Every session of the Conference is chaired by an eminent Historian. We 
are very much proud of the fact that Prof. J.S. Grewal, a noted historian is 
presiding over the Conference this year. We have no words to express in 
adequate terms our indebtedness to him. 

The deliberations of the Conference are divided into ancient, medieval, 
modern and Punjabi sections. These sections are presided over by Sectional 
Presidents. We feel privileged this year in obtaining the consent of Dr Amar 
Singh of History Dept., M.D. University, Rohtak to act as a Sectional President 
of Ancient Period. He is well known for his Archaeological explorations 
conducted by him in Karnal, Panipat, Jind, Rohtak and Sonipat districts of 
Haryana state. He has also been associated with the excavations conducted at 
the sites of Kurukshetra, Yamunanagar, Hissar, Bhiwani, Fatehabad districts 
of Haryana and of Mansa district in Punjab. 

Prof. Gurbax Singh, who is the Sectional President of Medieval period 
is, as we all know, from our own department and University. He has remained 
the Associate Director of the Department of Punjab Historical Studies. His 
interest in medieval period of Indian history is well known. He is perfect 
scholar in his field and we have no reluctance to say that the medieval session 
of the conference will be benefitted by his dynamic guidance. 

Prof. Harish Sharma is Head of the History Department, Guru Nanak 
Dev University, Amritsar. His area of interest is society and politics during the 
nineteenth and the twentieth century. He has published a book on Artisans of 


the Punjab and worked intensively on the European travellers. He 
several research papers to his credit. He was fellow of Indian In: 
Advance Studies, Shimla. 


has also 
titute of 
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Prof. Jaswinder Kaur Dhillon is the Sectional President of the Punjabi 
section. Since, she is a renowned scholar, we are very much confident that 
the session will flourish under her efficient guidance. 

We are highly indebted to our revered Vice-Chancellor, Sardar Swarn 
Singh Boparai, Padma Shri, Kirti Chakra, for his dynamic leadership. But for 
his energetic and enterprising administrative plans this conference would not 
have been so adequately functioned. He has well comprehended the ins and 
outs of the whole structure and has always welcomed us whenever we have 
requested him for any guidance regarding this Conference. 

Prof. Parm Bakhshish Singh, our Registrar, has naturally taken very keen 
interest to make this conference a success. Since history is his first love, he 
has himself organised a number of previous conferences in the capacity of the 
Head of the Department. He has very kindly agreed to pay a vote of thanks to 
the guests and the delegates. 

Sukhdial Singh 


Director 
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INAUGURAL ADDRESS 


Prof. G.S.L. Devra* 

It is a great pleasure and a privilege to be asked to inaugurate the 36th 
session of Punjab History Conference and especially when the Conference is 
holding this session as a mark of the celebration on the completion of 400 
years of the compilation of Guru Granth Sahib. For me, too, the occasion is 
both historical and auspicious. The growth of regional history conference in 
different parts of the country is an index of growing interest in the subject of 
history in the country in general, and in-depth studies in particular. I would 
like to compliment the organizers of the Punjab History Conference and the 
Vice-Chancellor, Registrar and other functionaries of the University and 
obviously also to the teachers, scholars and other members of the Department 
of Punjab Historical Studies for their hard and devoted work and making it 
possible to hold the sessions of the Conference regularly at Patiala. The 
organizers of Punjab History Conference can boast of their success in terms 
of organization as well as in academic achievements. As one who is deeply 
interested in the history of Punjab and North-west regions of the Indian sub- 
continent, and has also been connected with the Punjab History Conference, I 
feel gratified with this development. 

This historical place of Patiala had close political, economic and cultural 
links with several towns of Rajasthan, particularly with Bikaner. This town of 
Bikaner is located in the north-west region of Rajasthan and it is not far away 
from the frontiers of Punjab. Incidentally this is the place where I was born, 
brought up and started my career as a researcher and teacher. Still people in 
Rajasthan remember the help provided by the then Maharaja of Patiala in bringing 
out the water through Gang Canal in the barren and dry tracts of their land. 
Last year two Chief Ministers of the States of Punjab and Rajasthan met and 
revived that spirit. Rather both of them came forward for the repairing work 
of this historical canal that was once considered as pioneering effort in the 
history of mankind. It is not out of the context to mention that Maharaja 
Bhupendra Singh of Patiala and Maharaja Ganga Singh of Bikaner through 
their joint efforts had not only founded the Chamber of Princes ( Narendra 
Mandat) but also ensured that it functions as an effective political body. And 
that exactly happened in the Indian politics after the period of First World 


♦Former Vice-Chancellor, Vardhman Mahavir Open University, Kota (Rajasthan). 
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War. We all know that this body had also played a significant role in the 
constitutional development of our country. 

Conference like this can play a useful role in charting out the lines of 
advance of the subject. As we know, trends of study change in response to 
the development of the subject as also change in the social, economic and 
political conditions. In this context, I congratulate the organizers for selecting 
the theme of the conference on “Granth Sahib as a Source of Punjab History 
and Culture”. Reconstruction of social and cultural history particularly for 
the periods of ancient and early medieval India in absence of the availability of 
the records judged on so-called parameters of investigation of the research is 
not an easy task. I recollect some of our stalwarts had successfully used the 
Puranas as a source of history. Particularly they have used them for a better 
geographical understanding and also for the reconstruction of genealogies of 
ruling dynasties of ancient India. Religious historical sources have also been 
used for supplementing the knowledge in the history of science and technology. 
Recently, 1 have collected important information from ‘Bhavishya Puran’ 
that reflects about the standing and eminence of the area of Panjnand and the 
town of Multan with in it. A1 Beruni has repeatedly referred Multan as a city of 
great learning. Perhaps, this is something important in the context of the decline 
of Takshshila. Now with the availability of varied information including of that 
from the religious historical sources I can safely forward the identification of 
‘Vishnudham ’ of MehrauH inscription (near Delhi) with the Vishnu or Narsingh 
Avatar temple of Multan. During those days Multan was also known as 
Shambpura or Kashyappura. Noted archaeologist Cunningham has also added 
one more name to it, Prahaldpura. And the extraordinary military achievements 
of the ruler addressed as ‘Chandra’ listed in this inscription were related only 
to the region of Punjab and its adjoining areas. The location of Bang, Vahalik, 
Mahavan, Sapt-Mukhani-Sindho could be traced in the geographical situations 
of ancient Punjab. The travellers from China, Arabia and Central Asia had 
described the sun temple of Multan as a golden temple. Should we assume 
that traditions of calling the famous temple of worship as golden temple in the 
land of Punjab were strong even during the earlier periods! 

Last year at the time of Indian History Congress held at Mysore I got the 
opportunity of listening to the views of our senior scholar Prof. J.S. Grewal 
and his lecture made me familiar that how this sacred work of Granth Sahib 
could provide a rare insight in knowing the life of the people of contemporary 
period and situation. Frankly, the history of Punjab could not be fully understood 
in terms of resistance to the invaders who came from the west or north-west 
direction. It is equally important that these hoards who came to conquer the 
land of the rivers and settled here, how after the passage of the time and on the 
thresholds of their career got disintegrated and found themselves merged into 
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various levels of social formations. Each new culture also brought its own 
economic motivation and pattern of living. Despite going through such social 
amalgamation the economic preferences on part of the each group resulted in 
tensions not only in the daily life but also, sometimes, created a serious 
administrative and political crisis at the local level. Around ninth century and 
after that a new environment overcast the geographical conditions of Punjab 
and north-west parts of the sub-continent. Rivers changed their path and 
aridity crept into the central parts of the entire north-west regions. A number 
of towns either lost their eminence or trickled to the path of unknown destiny. 
The vast jungles of south Punjab paved the way for new colonization and 
thenceforth lost their rich properties. All these combined factors forced a 
good number of clans and tribes to move away from Punjab. Three years 
back while delivering my Presidential Address before the same august gathering, 
I had quoted the examples of Gurjjar-Partihars and Bhatis who more or less 
left Punjab during this period and had established their political spheres in 
Rajasthan and other parts of northern India. Recently in the list of such groups 
the name of Varhas has been added. I feel that they were descendants of 
Varha Takin or Tegin, the founder of Turkishahis who ruled over the regions 
of Kabul, Zabul and Gandhar. Sometime in the middle of the ninth century, 
Hindushahis pushed back these Turkishahis in the central and southern regions 
of modern Punjab but there also they could not find the peace. Ultimately, they 
moved to the regions of lower Sind and Saurashtra but by that time the reasons 
best known to them only, had surrendered their old identity and perhaps became 
the progenitors of Makwana and Jhalas of Gujarat and Rajasthan. There are 
some other examples, too, like, Yaudheyas and Taks or Takkas who also got 
scattered on social platform and were forced to settle down in different parts. 
As we all know that the regions of Punjab used to be known as Takka or 
Takkai till the advent of the Muslims. There was a different trend, too. On the 
eve of Turkish invasion and after that a good number of people belonging to 
different clans, races and faiths and specially who were well equipped with 
the arms migrated from the region of Panjnand or Sapt Mukhani Sindho to 
the central and northern parts of modern but undivided Punjab. All these 
movements through the cross-country had created a new kind of social and 
economic tension in the entire region. By that time Buddhism had almost 
disappeared from the scene and the Jogi or Nath cult was also weakened 
considerably. Islam in Punjab during the early medieval phase through its 
agrarian policies perhaps intensified the social divisions which otherwise too, 
was passing from this phase both at vertical and horizontal levels. Perhaps the 
material preserved in sacred Gurubanis may help us to know about all these 
dimensions. Otherwise these issues, which, in my opinion, form the 
background for a powerful social and religious movement in Punjab, so far 
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remained a matter of curiosity and investigation. As traditional historical sources, 
more or less, are silent on these issues. 

These are only some of the problems of Punjab history to the study of 
which 1 am sure scholars would devote due attention. Friends, ideas and 
knowledge do not have frontiers. The growth of historical science, like any 
other science, demands continuous adoption and adaptations of new ideas and 
approaches after these have been listed according to the methods of each 
discipline. With these words, 1 have great pleasure in formally inaugurating 
the 36th session of the Punjab History Conference. 


Thanks. 



(Presidential A ddress) 

THE BANI OF GURU RAM DAS 

DrJ.S. Grewal* 

To address the Punjab History Conference as its General President is a 
great honour for me. It is also a matter of pleasure. I have been associated 
with the Conference from its very beginnings in the 1960s and have participated 
in most of its sessions. I have the single honour of inaugurating the Conference 
thrice. In the early 1980s, I was given the option to be the General President 
of the Punjab History Conference or to give Sita Ram Kohli Memorial Lectures. 
I chose to deliver the memorial lectures — not because I looked upon them as 
a greater honour but only because I thought of them as academically more 
rewarding. The passage of two decades has not diminished the lustre of the 
honour now conferred on me. 

I feel grateful to the Punjabi University for its consistent recognition of 
my contribution to the study of the history and culture of the region. Ever 
since my superannuation from Guru Nanak University in 1987, the question 
whether or not I had retired would crop up from time to time and I had to tell 
a short or long story of various assignments. The Punjabi University has enabled 
me to give a very short answer now — the answer is ‘no’. The Fellowship for 
Life which the University has graciously conferred on me has made me unable 
to retire. 

My illustrious predecessors, the General Presidents of the Punjab History 
Conference, took up general problems of regional history, or significant and 
specific themes of the history of the Punjab, for their discourses. For me, the 
broad theme had already been determined. The Punjabi University has taken 
the laudable decision that in the year of Guru Granth Sahib all its formal 
lectures, seminars, and conferences should converge on Guru Granth Sahib. 
I have thought of speaking on the bani of Guru Ram Das. 

An integral part of Guru Granth Sahib, the bani of Guru Ram Das is 
incorporated in thirty Rags, besides the Rahiras and th e fl Kirtan Sohila. The 
bani of Guru Nanak and Guru Amar Das was in nineteen Rags : Sri Rag, 
Majh, Gauri, Asa, Gujari, Vadhans, Sorath, Dhanasari, Tilang, Suhi, Bilaval, 
Ramkali, Maru, Tukhari, Bhairon, Basant, Sarang, Malar, and Parbhati. The 
bani of Guru Ram Das is incorporated in eleven more Rags : Devgandhari, 


*662, Phase-II, S.A.S. Nagar, Mohali. 
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Bihagara, Jaitsari, Todi, Bairari, Gaund, Nat-Narayan, Mali-Gaura, Kedara, 
Kanara, and Kalyan. The addition of Rags is an important contribution in itself. 
The Ashtpadis of Guru Ram Das, his Chhants, his Solahe, and his Vars are in 
eighteen Rags. His sloks are incorporated in the Supernumerary Sloks as well 
as the Vars. Among the other forms of his hani are pahrai, vanjara, karhalie, 
and ghorian. Two modes of rendition are specifically mentioned : kafi and 
partal. Thus, the bani of Guru Ram Das is important for both literature and 
music. 

Guru Ram Das occupied the office of Guruship for about seven years 
from 1574 to 1581. In historical writings two major works are attributed to 
him : excavation of the sarovar known as ‘amritsar’ or ‘Ram Das sarovar’, 
and founding of the township known as Ramdaspur. The bani of Guru Ram 
Das reflects his environment and provides important insights into Sikhism and 
the history of the Sikhs, especially in terms of ideology, institutions, and identity. 

I have concentrated on these aspects on the basis of his entire bani of more 
than 5,500 lines in over 650 hymns. 

I 

Guru Ram Das refers to himself as the dhadi of God who was allowed 
access to the divine court and honoured with the robe of the Divine Name. 1 As 
the dhadi of God, he sang His praises and invited others to meditate on the 
Name by turning to the Guru. 2 There can hardly be any doubt that God, and 
dedication to His Name, remain at the centre of the bani of Guru Ram Das. 
Nevertheless, many of his contextual statements, metaphors, and similes relate 
to his physical, economic, social, cultural, and political environment. The 
reflection of this environment in the bani of Guru Ram Das is partial but 
nonetheless important. 

The metaphors, similes, and contextual statements of Guru Ram Das are 
sometimes conventional but mostly empirical. The universe consists of the 
earth, the sky, and the nether world ( patal ). There are fourteen bhavans, nine 
khands, seven continents and seven seas. There are the sun and the moon, the 
day and the night, mountains and hills, rivers and ponds, clouds with thunder 
and lightening, and heavy rain. The metals mentioned most frequently are iron 
and gold. Apart from stones, there are diamonds, jewels, and pearls. To be 
frequently mentioned is dust. 3 

1. Shabdarth Sri Guru Granth Sahib Ji, Shiromani Gurdwara Prabandhak Committee, 
Amritsar, 91. 

Though in fdffr volumes, all the editions of this work have the standard pagination 
of the printed Guru Granth Sahib. It is hereafter abbreviated as S. 

2. S 65. 

3 . Information on environment in the bani of Guru Ram Das comes in bits and pieces. It 
has been sifted, collected and classified carefully. But there may be no point in giving 
a large number of references to information which is of no great significance in bits and 

[ continued on next page ] 
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The rains of Sawan make the earth luscious green, and the spring ( basant ) 
regenerates all vegetation. There are trees with their branches and leaves; 
there are flowers and fruits; there are plants and grasses. The flowers mentioned 
specifically are the lotus, kasumbh, and the poppy. The birds specifically 
mentioned are the peacock, chatrik, swan, crane, parrot, crow and the pigeon. 
There are bhaurs and patangas, besides the common fly. The animals mentioned 
are elephants and horses, cows and calves, pigs and dogs, lions and goats, 
snakes and scorpions, the deer and the fish. There are ants and worms. 

Metaphors and similes come from a large number of occupations. To 
figure most frequently are trade and agriculture. The sahu provides capital for 
the vanjaras who make profits or suffer losses; they have to render accounts. 
There are cities and towns with markets and bazaars, traders and shopkeepers, 
sarrafs and moneylenders, sellers and buyers. There are artisans; there is 
merchandise; there are storehouses. Villages are founded and there are peasant 
proprietors, tenant cultivators, and day labourers. Kirsani demands skills and 
care. There are fields for sowing and harvesting crops; there are wells to 
irrigate them. Watchmen protect the crop and guard the heaps of grain. Jaggery 
and sesame are specifically mentioned as agrarian produce. The gardens bloom. 
The saline soil is no good for cultivation. 

The other occupations which provide metaphors and similes for Guru 
Ram Das are those of the potter, the oil-presser, the dyer, the vaid, the 
fisherman, the gardener, the boatman, the water-diviner, the sutradhar, and 
the prostitute. The potter’s wheel goes round and round to make vessels. The 
bullock of the oil-presser goes round and round in blindness. The dyer’s vat is 
used for imparting fast colours : the majith and the red chalula (like the poppy 
flower) are preferable to the bright but fast-fading kasumbh. The vaid identifies 
the disease and provides medicine. The curse of leprosy and the ailments like 
fever and migrane are mentioned. The fisherman spreads his net to catch the 
fish. The gardener looks after plants and flowers that are dear to his master. 
The boatman takes people across the river, or the sea. The water-diviner 
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discovers underground water for wells. The sutardhar introduces the story to 
be enacted. The prostitute does not know the father of her child. 

Some of the metaphors and similes come from the human body itself : 
the eyes, the ears, the nose, the tongue, the teeth, the head, the hair, nakedness, 
and lifelessness. The blind and the dumb stand disadvantaged. The body is the 
field of righteous action; it is the receptacle of divinity. The family represents 
the most important social institution. The katumbh and the hull figure frequently 
and so do father and mother, husband and wife, brothers and sisters, relatives, 
guests, and friends. The young girl and her friends, the mother-in-law, the 
son-in-law and his parents, the elder and younger brothers of the bridegroom, 
and the widow can be added to the list. The infant’s need for milk and the 
mother’s anxiety for the son are emphasized. The ceremonies of betrothal and 
marriage, the dowry, and the bridal bed are important metaphors. Beauty and 
status are regarded as relevant for matrimony. Songs of joys are sung on all 
happy occasions. The women differ in their physical appearance; what makes 
them noble is their dedication to the husband. The devoted wife is preferable 
by far to the indifferent. The wife adorns herself to please the husband. The 
family is clearly patriarchal. 

The social order is inegalitarian. There are rich, propertied persons who 
enjoy high social status. There are the high castes of Brahmans and Khatris, 
and the low castes of Vaishyas and Shudras. Then there are the casteless, like 
the Chandals. There are professional scribes, personal servants, wageless 
labourers, grooms, thieves, beggars, and slaves. Some of the similes come 
from the wrestling arena, gambling, and the place of learning. These are not 
the only images of secular life. There are others like the ankush, the necklace, 
the lamp, and the thread that runs through the beads. From the concepts of 
time and space come four or ten directions, the four ages, and eight watches 
of the day-and-night. From the daily life come food and dress. The rich wear 
silk. 

The religious life reflected in the bani of Guru Ram Das relates largely to 
Brahmanical dispensation : tirath, barat,jagg, punn, and puja. Apart from the 
four Vedas, eighteen Puranas, six darshans, Smritis and Shastras, there are 
references to jap, tap and sanjam, 33 crores of gods, sixty-eight places of 
pilgrimage, and the most sacred rivers. Brahma, Vishnu and Mahadev appear 
as God’s creatures. Apart from the Pandit, there are Siddhas, Munis, Sadhs, 
Sannyasis, Jogis, and Jangams. Transmigration is taken for granted. The 
presence of Vaishnava bhakti is indicated by references to singing and dancing 
for worship. There is no reference to Islam. 

The representatives of Islam figure in connection with the state as 
emperors. There are other categories of people who wield power, like the 
diwans, the khans, the maliks, and the umara. Then there are Bhupats, Rajas, 
Raos, and Ranas. There are local administrators ( shiqdars and chaudharis ) 
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and there are collectors of tax ( jagati ). Courts are held and orders are issued. 
Justice is sought and punishment inflicted. There are forts, palaces, gates, and 
pillars. There are mints for striking coins. 

II 

The theology of Guru Ram Das is essentially the same as the theology of 
Guru Nanak. It forms the core of his bani. The basic ideas are put forth in the 
So-Purakh. The Supreme Being is the one Supreme Reality, the Primal Purakh 
who has no equal. He is immaculate, inaccessible, immeasurable, ever constant, 
immutable, and changeless. He is the sole creator and the sole provider. 
Pervasive in all creatures, He abides within all. None besides Him operates, in 
the universe. All happens that He wills. All creation is brought into being by 
Him and disappears into nothingness by His decree. Some He makes donors 
and others He makes beggars. He annuls all suffering. He is free from fear and 
they who meditate on Him become free from fear. Union and alienation are in 
His power. Realization of God comes to those who by Him are enlightened. He 
is made manifest by the Guru’s grace . 4 

The ideas expressed in the So-Purakh are reinforced in many other 
compositions of Guru Ram Das, with a slightly greater emphasis on God’s 
immanence than His transcendence. The Primal Purakh is beyond all reach; 
He is the sole Formless Absolute. He is the sole creator, the sole cause and 
source of all things. He Himself creates and dissolves creation. None but He 
has power and His ordinance is operative in the universe. He alone confers 
greatness. He has no form or feature and yet He pervades all creation . 5 He 
Himself shows His form and meditates on it. He Himself is the Silent One and 
discourses on enlightenment . 6 He Himself is the voluptuary and the anchorite . 7 
He Himself is Brindaban’s milkmaids and Krishna grazing cows in the forest. 
He Himself is the child who destroys Kansa . 8 The depiction of God’s immance 
in the bani of Guru Ram Das is both detailed and frequent. 

Guru Ram Das gives great importance to the Name. Like God, the Name 
at one level is immaculate and inaccessible; it is also pervasive and operative in 
all spots . 9 The Name is our Lord; nothing is supreme over it . 10 To be indifferent 
to the Name is to be indifferent to God. They who are forgetful of the Name 


4. For the text of So-Purakh, S 10-12. For English translation, Gurbachan Singh Talib, Sri 
Guru Granth Sahib in English Translation, 4 Vols., Punjabi University, Patiala, 28-30. 
This work, in various editions, has consecutive and standard pagination. It is abbreviated 
hereafter as T. 

5. S 83, 129-30, 585. T 173, 262-64, 1236. 

6. S 556. T 1176. 

7. S 174. T 357, 358. 

8. S 606. T 1277. 

9. S 1242. T 2502. 

10. S 592. T 1250. 
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are thoughtless and unfortunate egoists; they remain in the grip of Maya." 
The jewel of the Name is found by God’s grace . 12 Meditation on the Name 
comes through God’s grace . 13 By putting faith in the Name one’s clan and 
family are saved; one’s suffering and hunger vanish . 14 By fixing faith in the 
Name foul thinking is cast off, understanding dawns, egoism is shed, and all 
maladies are cured . 15 Doubt is annulled by devotion to the Name and no suffering 
comes thereafter . 16 The Name of the Lord is our father, mother, helper and 
friend . 17 

The Name is enshrined in the Sabad.'* The Name annuls fear and one 
acquires bliss through the Guru’s sabad .' 9 By ‘listening to the Name’ one 
finds peace; one’s mind is fulfilled, and all sorrow vanishes . 20 Here the Name 
is assumed to be the Guru’s sabad. All supernatural powers come from ‘listening 
to the Name’, and all one’s desires are fulfilled. By ‘listening to the Name’ 
comes poise, and from poise comes joy . 21 By ‘listening to the Name’ comes 
purity and self-restraint; the self is illumined and realized; sins are annulled and 
truth is attained . 22 

The equation of the Name with the Sabad brings in the Guru. Devotion 
to the name is acquired through the Guru’s grace . 23 Only they meditate on the 
Name who turn to the Guru . 24 Only they laud the Name who are united to the 
Guru . 25 By the Guru’s guidance comes meditation on the Name . 26 The Name 
is attained from the Perfect Guru who reveals it in our heart . 27 The gracious 
Guru instructs us in the Name . 28 Rare are those who contemplate the Name by 
the Guru’s guidance . 29 The Name is uttered in the presence of the Guru . 30 
They who laud the Name by the Guru’s guidance are universally acclaimed . 31 

11. S 443. T 938. 

12. S 10-12, 129-30. T 28-30, 262-64. 

13. S 86. T 180. 

14. S 1241. T 2499, 2500. 

15. S 1242. T 2501. 

16. S 87. T 183. 

17. S 87. T 183. 

18. S 443. T 938. 

19. S 1 0- 1 2, 1 29-30. T 28-30, 262-64. 

20. S 1239-40. T 2496. 

21. S 1240. T 2497. 

22. S 1240. T 2498. 

23. S 10-12, 129-30. T 28-30, 262-64. 

24. S 1240. T 2498. 

25. S 1241. T 2499, 2500. 

26. S 1242. T 2501. 

27. S 1242. T 2502. 

28. S 592. T 1250. 

29. S 593. T 1251. 

30. S 593. T 1252. 

31. S 42. T 91. 
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The Name is lodged in the heart by the True Guru and its repetition leads the 
mind to bliss . 32 Through great good fortune is the Name obtained by the Guru’s 
guidance . 33 They who are deprived of the touch of the Guru remain ignorant 
reprobates; by the guidance of the True Guru is tasted the nectar of the Name . 34 
The Name signifies God at one level; at another, it signifies the Sabad which is 
identified with the sabad of the Guru. 

Guru Ram Das uses ‘sabad’ for the Divine Ordinance. It is the same 
ordinance (eko sabad) everywhere . 35 All are covered by His ordinance (sabad)? 6 
The other terms used for the Divine Ordinance are hukam, bhana, and raza. 
Nothing can be done on one’s own; God keeps us as He likes . 37 He who 
accepts the will (bhana) of the True Guru attains union with God . 38 He alone 
is the master and everyone is subject to His Ordinance (hukam)-, He does what 
he likes ( bhavai ) and all have to submit to His will (raza)? 9 Here hukam, 
bhana and raza are used as synonyms. 

God’s bhana tends to merge with His grace. Whomsoever He likes He 
unites with Himself. 4b By living in accordance with the will of the True Guru 
one may receive a berth in the boat . 41 The terms generally used for grace are 
nadar, kirpa, prasad, and daya. One may receive the gift of loving devotion 
through the Guru’s grace (nadar)? 2 The one on whom the Beloved looks with 
grace (nadar) meditates on the feet of God . 43 Through the grace (kirpa) of the 
True Guru one may meet God; through the grace (daya) of the Guru one may 
meet God . 44 It is through God’s grace (kirpa) that one serves the True Guru . 45 
It is through the Guru’s grace (kirpa) that one realizes the eternal, inscrutable, 
and infinite Beloved . 46 Through the grace (kirpa) of the bestower of peace 
(sukhdata) one may receive the word (bachari) of the True Guru . 47 Everyone 
wishes to see God but only they see Him whom He shows Himself; only 
through the grace (nadar) of the Beloved one turns to God . 48 The phrase 


32. 
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‘Gurprasadi’ occurs frequently in the bani of Guru Ram Das. The Guru’s 
grace is as important as the grace of God. The emphasis on grace is slightly 
more than on the Divine Ordinance. 

Ill 

Guru Ram Das has much to say about the Sikh institutions which were 
developing during the sixteenth century. One of these was the institution of 
Guruship itself. Closely linked with it was the status of Gurbani. The third 
was the Sikh sacred space where the Sikhs congregated for worship. It was 
called dharamsal. More often, however, it was referred to as sangat or 
satsangat. 

Guru Ram Das generally talks of the Guru, the True Guru, and the Perfect 
Guru. There is hardly any doubt that any of these terms can refer to God. It is 
even more certain that each one of these three terms can refer to the personal 
Guru, that is, Guru Nanak and his successors. Indeed, most of the time Guru 
Ram Das appears to refer to the personal Guru. We may refer to some of the 
statements actually made in his bani. God Himself is the True Guru; He Himself 
is the disciple; He Himself gives instruction . 49 As the True Guru, God Himself 
effects the union . 50 Liberation is not possible without the True Guru . 51 Govind 
is the Guru and the Guru is Govind : there is no difference between them . 52 
Guru Ram Das refers to Guru ka bhana just as he refers to Guru ka sabad or 
Guru ka bachan. 53 The service of the True Guru is real service only when one 
lives in accordance with the wishes of the True Guru . 54 The True Guru is the 
real sadhu . 55 The Guru is the real sadhu . 56 The disciple of the Guru dedicates 
his life to the Guru : “I have placed my body and mind at the disposal of the 
Guru; I have sold my head at a very high price .” 57 This high price is nothing 
short of liberation. Only through God’s grace may one sell one’s head to the 
Guru . 58 The Perfect Guru reveals God; union is attained by selling the head to 
the Guru . 59 We are like uninstructed children; the Guru, the True Guru, is the 
instructor who makes us wise through his instruction . 60 The Guru instructs 
that maya does not go with you in the end . 61 The Guru gives the sword of gian 
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to kill death itself. 62 On meeting the Perfect Guru, one may see God’s presence. 63 
The love of the Name comes through the True Guru. 64 

Significantly, Guru Ram Das refers specifically to his predecessors. The 
use of the term ‘Guru Nanak’ in the last line of a hymn may refer to Guru Ram 
Das as well as to Guru Nanak. One finds Nanak as the Guru through the 
divine writ. 65 The servants of God seek refuge in Nanak as the Guru. 66 Through 
the divine writ in one’s favour, Nanak the Guru becomes gracious and effects 
union with God. 67 By divine writ one may meet Guru Nanak. 68 Guru Nanak 
seems to represent his dispensation through his bani and his successors. Great 
indeed is Guru Nanak who looks upon all with the same concern and who is 
above praise and blame. 69 Nanak is the Perfect Guru; one meditates on the 
Name by meeting the True Guru. 70 Guru Ram Das refers to the House of the 
Jagat Guru Nanak and its four generations from Guru Nanak to Guru Ram 
Das himself. 71 The generations from ‘Guru Baba’ and -Guru Angad’ to the 
third and the fourth are mentioned elsewhere too. 72 Obviously, Guru Ram Das 
is quite aware of his office as a personal Guru. 

As it may be expected, he talks about his immediate predecessor, Guru 
Amar Das, as frequently as about the founder of the House. The epithet ‘true 
Guru’ is used for Guru Amar Das. 73 There is a reference to his langar . 74 There 
is a reference also to a hostile ascetic who sends his son to participate in the 
celebration of the completion of the baoli at Goindval. 75 The most important 
statement refers to Guru Amar Das’s visit to the traditional places of pilgrimage. 
He visited Kurukshetra at the time of the solar eclipse (in 1 553), accompanied 
by numerous disciples. “In order to redeem the \yorld did the True Guru 
undertake the pilgrimage to this bathing place.” The whole world came out to 
behold him. Annulled were the sins of those who had the touch of the Perfect 
Guru. Jogis, Sannyasis, and Jain monks, the followers of the six orders, had 
dialogue with him. The Guru then chanted the Divine Name on the Jamuna; all 
who followed him were exempted from tax. On the Ganga, the eminent people 
of the town sought shelter with the True Guru, seeing in him the image of 

62. S 235. 

63. S 313. 

64. S 594. 

65. S 452. 

66. S 539. 

67. S 732. 

68. S 1 424. 

69. SI 264. 

70. S 882. 

71. S 733. 

72. S 307. 

73. S 303, 306. 

74. S 853. 
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God. Through the Guru’s sabad and his teaching they became devotees of 
God . 76 It is clear that the purpose of his visit to the sacred places was to 
spread the message of the Sikh faith. 

A verse of Guru Ram Das is addressed to the son. It is interpreted as his 
admonition to Prithi Chand . 77 Possibly, Prithi Chand did not accept with grace 
the nomination of his younger brother to Guruship. The installation of Arjan as 
the Guru was an important event of the life of Guru Ram Das. What he had 
received from his father-in-law he passed on to his son, initiating the line of 
Sodhi Gurus. 

On the whole we find that though the equation of the Guru with God is 
there, the concern of Guru Ram Das is not so much with the theosophical or 
theological dimension of this equation as with the institutional Guruship or 
Guruship as an institution. The third successor of Guru Nanak looks upon his 
office in empirical as well as ideological terms. What comes to the fore is the 
personal Guru. 

This does not mean that the personal aspect of Guruship has become 
more important than the impersonal. The Sabad-Guru comes into parallel 
prominence with the personal Guru. There is no doubt that sabad is used for 
divine self-revelation, as for hukam at places . 78 Greatly fortunate are they who 
serve the True Guru and remain absorbed in the One through the true sabad . 19 
Here the sabad may be taken to refer to divine self-revelation. Elsewhere, 
however, the sabad is equated clearly with the sabad of the Guru when the 
terms used are Gurvak, Satgur-bachan, and Gursabad in the context of 
satsangat. 80 Similarly, the word bani may be treated as a synonym for sabad. 
The sants are told, for example, to serve God whose bani is supreme . 81 The 
bani of the one who has turned to Divine Preceptor is the Name . 82 The bani of 
the True Guru is a gift coming from God . 83 However, like the sabad, bani is 
used for the bani of the Guru in the context of satsang . 84 

Indeed, sabad and bani for Guru Ram Das are most often simply Gurbani. 
JanNanak utters the bani replete with merit; through Gurbani one is absorbed 
in the Name. The bani of the True Guru is the nectar-word ( amrit-bachan ); 
whoever recites it quaffs amrit. 85 The bani of the bhagat-jan is supreme . 86 By 
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listening to the amrit-bani of the bhagat-jan one contemplates God . 87 The 
Har-jan is supreme and so is his bani; he utters it for the benefit of others . 88 
The use of the terms bhagat-jan and Har-jan does not mean that the reference 
is not to Gurbani. In any case, there is a direct reference to Gur ki bani; they 
who turn to it in love are redeemed in this world and the next through the 
grace of the Creator . 89 By constant uttering of Gurbani, God is lodged in the 
heart . 90 Devotion arises from tasting the sabad of the Guru in the sangat; both 
the body and the mind are regenerated by praising God through Gurbani. 9 ’ 
Gurbani and Guru ka sabad stand equated here, and elsewhere . 92 Through 
great good fortune may we meet the Guru and be redeemed through the Guru’s 
sabad. We may know God through the Guru’s bachan. 93 Gurbani shows the 
unseeable God . 94 The bani of the True Guru is the embodiment of truth, and 
one becomes true through Gurbani, Gurbani is one’s support and one should 
remain attached to it . 95 

Guru Ram Das refers to the imitators and their raw and false 
compositions . 96 The Gursikhs are told to regard the bani of the True Guru 
alone as true : God Himself inspires him to speak . 97 Indeed, bani is the Guru 
and the Guru is bani; all amrits are in the bani itself . 98 Just as in the equation 
of God with the True Guru the institutional Guru is brought to the fore, so in 
the equation of the Guru with the Sabad the sabad as Gurbani is brought to the 
fore. 

We may note that the attitude of Guru Ram Das towards the Rags in 
relation to Gurbani is highly significant. Sorath, for example, is fine if it helps 
one to search for the Name, celebrate the Guru, and meditate on God through 
Gurmat." Elsewhere Guru Ram Das says : “I have sung the praises of the 
Supreme God using the Bilaval Rag as my blowing horn .” 100 The implication 
is clear : a Rag has no sanctity in itself; it is sanctified only when it is used for 
praising the Lord. This attitude is in consonance with the attitude of Guru 
Nanak and Guru Amar Das. The point is explicitly made : “Of all musical 
measures that one is noble wherewith the Lord abides in the heart. Such 
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melody and music has value beyond expression. But the Lord is above the 
reach of melody and music. Realization of His Ordinance does not come through 
them. Blessed is music for those who realize the Ordinance. Such realization 
comes from the True Guru .” 101 This sets the relationship between Gurbani 
and the Rag on a firm footing : primary in Gurmat sangeet is Gurbani itself; the 
Rag is secondary. The Rag acquires relevance and significance only to the 
extent it serves the basic purpose of Gurbani. This appears to be the fundamental 
principle of Gurmat sangeet. 

Gurbani was meant to be sung in congregation (sang at). There are 
references to the sangat of sants or sadhs but far more frequently the term 
used is sat-sangut, the true association for the Guru and his Sikhs. One listens 
to the katha of God in the sangat and meditates on the ineffable God . 102 The 
bani is recited in the sangat and the praises of God are sung; this medicine 
(aukhad) removes all kinds of disease and suffering . 103 Daily one listens to the 
katha of the Divine Name in the sangat; by singing the praises of God one 
swims across the ocean of life; one utters Gurbani in the sangat and quaffs 
the nectar of Har- katha . 104 It is quite obvious that sangat meets in the dharamsal. 
The Guru gives instruction in the katha of God; one meditates on God in the 
sangat, and meets God. The Guru utters amrit-bani and his Sikhs love it; the 
True Guru gives instruction in the interest of others . 105 As Bhai Gurdas actually 
tells us, we can visualize Guru Ram Das performing kirtan in the midst of the 
amritsar in Ramdaspur. The sangat, by implication, is the divine court . 106 One 
joins the sangat through great good fortune and all one’s affairs are set right 
by the Name . 107 One meets other Sikhs in the sangat to sing the praises of 
God, and everyone yearns to see the Guru . 108 Desolate is their life who have 
not taken refuge in the Guru’s sangat. 109 Through great good fortune one joins 
the sangat and cultivates the love of God; day and night one remains absorbed 
in God and regards joy and sorrow alike; the love of God is cultivated in the 
sangat through great good fortune . 1 10 The treasure of the Name is in the sangat 
where one meets God; through the Guru’s grace one’s innerself is lighted and 
all darkness disappears; iron is transmuted into gold by the touch of the True 
Guru ." 1 Only in the sangat does one find the wealth of the Name; it never 
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diminishes, is never stolen, and never taxed ." 2 The true sangat of the Guru 
where one tastes the pleasure of God is dear to God .. 113 

Guru Ram Das looks upon worship in the sangat as the only form of 
worship that leads to liberation. In any case, it is more efficacious than the 
way of the Jogis and the path of the Vaishnavas. The Jogi strums the gut but 
his harp sounds hollow. His heart can be drenched in joy only by the Guru’s 
instruction. The song that the Jogi sings and his manifold utterances are only 
play of the mind; the bullocks he yokes to the wheel to irrigate the field eat 
away the tender shoots. Guru Ram Das prays to God that the heart of each 
may bend to divine devotion ." 4 It takes long to bring bells and cymbals and to 
tune the rebeck. Far better it is to use this time in contemplation of the Name. 
It takes long to collect notes and to tune melody of the measure. Far better it 
is to use this time for laudation of the Lord. It takes long to stretch hands to 
form poses. Far better it is to use this time to contemplate the Divine Name. In 
the true association of God’s devotees should one sing the praises of God. 
Thereby illumination would come and darkness would be lifted. The devotees 
of God should ‘dance the dance of contemplation .’ 115 The Sikh way is far 
preferable to that of the Jogis and the Vaishnava bhaktas. The sangat is the 
school ( chatsal) of the True Guru : one learns to appreciate the attributes of 
God in the sangat ." 6 In the sangat is God . 1 17 

IV 

The Sikh of the Guru (Gursikh) has a distinct identity in the bani of Guru 
Ram Das. We are familiar with the hymn which refers to the daily routine of 
the Sikh : ‘The disciple of the True Guru must rise at dawn and meditate on 
the Name. At dawn he must rise and cleanse himself in the Name of God, 
bathing in the pool of nectar. As by the Guru instructed he should then repeat 
the Name. All his sins shall be washed, all Ms evil and foul doings. With the 
rise of the day he must chant the Guru’s sabad. He should meditate on the 
Name in rest and in movement ’. 118 

This is only one of the numerous references to the Gursikh in the bani of 
Guru Ram Das. The Sikhs of the Guru have; love of God in their hearts; they 
come to the Guru for worship and take away the Name as their profit; they 
listen to the instruction of the Guru and their haumai and dubidha are eradicated; 
their faces are radiant with love . 119 The Sikhs of the Guru have found that 
wonderful place where the True Guru sits; their labour has become fruitful 
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through the Name; they who worship Guru Nanak are themselves worthy of 
worship . 120 Through the grace of Guru Nanak they meet God . 121 Praise be to 
those Sikhs who fall at the feet of the Guru, recite the Name of God, listen to 
the Name of God, appropriate the Name by serving the Guru, and live in 
accordance with the Guru’s bhana. m The Sikh of the Guru propagates his 
instruction and there is no difference between them any longer : ‘The Guru is 
the Sikh and the Sikh is the Guru .’ 123 Through his instruction, the Guru 
assimilates the Sikh with himself; some remain in his presence to serve him, 
while others are sent away to perform tasks for the Guru . 124 This comes very 
close to saying that Guru-Ram Das appointed his representatives to look after 
Sikh sangats at places away from Ramdaspur. Elsewhere, Gur ki kar is equated 
with Har katha, making it an essential activity of the s an gat . 125 

In the stanza of the Var of Sorath, the bhagat, sant, sadh, Gurmukh, and 
Gursikh are mentioned together. Gurbachan Singh Talib makes no distinction 
between them in his translation . 126 They refer indeed to one and the same 
entity; the Sikhs of the Guru. It is important to note in the first place that Guru 
Ram Das refers to the Sikhs at places without using any of these terms. ‘We 
are called the slaves of the True Guru’; ‘we bear his mark branded on our 
foreheads’. As the slaves of the Guru they join the sangat and the bitter becomes 
sweet for them . 127 The reference here is obviously to the Sikhs. In RagDhanasri, 
the sants and bhagats refer to the Sikhs. Guru Ram Das prays that the sins of 
all those who serve God may be washed and they be kept in the sangat dear to 
God . 128 The sant-jan meditate on God and their suffering, illusion, and fear 
disappear through the instruction of the Guru ( Gurmat ). 129 In Rag Ramkali, a 
number of terms are used for the Sikhs : Har ke log, Har-jan, Har Ram-jan, 
Ram-jan, sant, sant-jan, sadh, sevak, and Gurmukh. Association with them 
turns crows into swans . 130 The men of God (Har-jan) meditate on the Name; 
Har and Har-jan become one . 131 God Himself is the Guru, He Himself is the 
disciple ( chela ). 132 They who find God sweet are eminent among men; they 
are the supreme men of God; greatness and peace come through the Name of 
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God, and this juice is tasted through the sabad of the Guru . 133 It is clear that 
Guru Ram Das refers to the Sikhs when he talks of sants, bhagats, and sadhs. 
The Guru himself is referred to as sadhu or sant . 134 

The Sikhs represent a tradition which itself is distinct. In the Kali Age 
dharma has only one leg to stand upon; peace comes by singing the praises of 
God through the sabad of the Guru that serves as the medicine ( aukhad ). 
Without the seed of the Name there can be no harvest in the Kali Age. The 
Perfect Guru lodges the Name in the heart . 135 The message of the Guru, thus, 
serves as the only leg of dharma in the Kali Age. Guru Ram Das makes the 
explicit statement that the service of the Guru, instruction of the Guru, and 
bhana of the Guru represent a distinct way {eh chal nirali gurmukhi ).' 36 Only 
they find the Perfect Guru in the Kali Age on whose forehead it was written 
from the very beginning . 137 The foremost boon in the Kali Age is the Name . 138 
The highest state in the Kali Age is attained through the kirtan of God, and we 
find God through the True Guru. Praise be to the True Guru who has made 
the Name manifest . 139 The best form of worship in the Kali Age is to praise 
God in accordance with the teaching of the Guru ( Gurmat ). 140 The best way 
to laud the Lord in the Kali Age is the Name : it is obtained through the teaching 
of the Guru . 141 The Name of God protects the honour of God’s devotees in 
the Kali Age . 142 These references to the Kali Age leave no doubt that the path 
of the Gurus is the most efficacious in the Kali Age, if not the only efficacious 
path. 

The goal is liberation-in-life. The sakat is indifferent to God and remains 
entangled in may a. The manmukh suffers from haumai. The sabad of the 
Guru is the antidote to the poison of haumai and maya. 143 By dying to self, one 
lives to quaff the nectar of love, and through the Guru’s grace attains to 
liberation-in-life {jivan mukt). w To attain this objective, one should be ready 
to offer one’s head to the True Guru . 145 To live in accordance with the Guru’s 
bhana is to die while living; by dying-in-life one crosses the ocean of life and 
through the Guru’s grace is absorbed in the Name . 146 The prayer of Guru Ram 
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Das, therefore, is : ‘keep me as you wish ’. 147 The antidote to maya is 
renunciation, but renunciation-in-the-home ( vichchai girh udas). 148 Another 
word for it is alipt (detached ). 149 An alternative phrase for the ideal is : vich 
asa hoi nirasi. iS0 Indeed, the life of a householder is better than that of an 
ascetic who begs from door to door . 151 That the Sikhs are and should be 
/ householders is taken for granted. In fact the compositions like the ‘ghorian ’ 

can be appreciated in this context. The caparisoned mare, the saddle and the 
whip, the songs sung for the bridegroom, the marriage , party, and the bride 
serve as metaphors or similes for the human birth, sabad of the Guru, the 
Name, Gur-gian, loving devotion, and meeting with God . 152 The marriage 
symbolizes union with God : it brings in the bridegroom, the marriage party, 
the bride and her friends, the natal home and the home of the in-laws, the rite 
of marriage, and the dowry . 153 The ceremony of betrothal is followed by the 
padha opening his patri to look for the auspicious time {lagan, mahurai), the 
marriage party coming home, and the performance of the wedding rite in 
which the bride and the bridegroom take rounds . 154 After this Comes the 
/ composition known as lavan which is now used for the Sikh wedding 

ceremony called Anand . 155 This rite of the passage appears to be important to 
Guru Ram Das precisely because the Sikhs are householders. 

House-holding for the Sikhs stands sanctified. Normally, the hoarding of 
wealth brings torment. Mansions and palace do not go with anyone and steeds 
are of no use . 156 However, they who are devoted to the Name, their wealth, 
raiment, and food are sanctified. Approved are their homes, mansions, palaces 
and abodes. Approved are their steeds, saddles and haversacks . 157 The sacred 
rivers like Ganga, Jamuna, Godavari and Sarsuti yearn for the dust of the 
sadhu 's feet to get purified. All the places of pilgrimage yearn for the dust of 
the sadhu ’s feet. In fact the whole, creation yearns for this dust. It is received 
/ through God’s grace . 158 They who have the support of God are no longer 

dependent on other people . 159 “We wash the dust of their feet and drink the 
water ”. 160 Praise is to those who volunteer to serve the Guru . 161 They serve 
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the sangat and think of the welfare of others .' 62 

Guru Ram Das recommends respect for everyone. The same light is in 
all, as all have been created by the same God; ‘place your head underneath the 
feet of everyone ’. 163 AH can attain to liberation, whether they are Khatri, Brahman, 
Sud, Vais or Chandal. It is in this context that Guru Ram Das gives the example 
of Namdev, Kabir, Trilochan, Ravidas, Dhanna, and Sain . 164 Ravidas is 
mentioned as a Chamiar . 165 Namdev is mentioned as a Chhipa . 166 This was a 
declaration that the path of the Guru was open to all, including the lowest of 
the low. In the human body is the light of the True One . 167 All are equal in the 
eyes of the True Guru who is compassionate towards all . 168 The True Guru 
himself looked upon all with concern and consideration. He was parupkaria. 
Nevertheless, there were detractors ( nindak ) of the Guru . 169 There were some 
who obliged the Sikhs to render services to them without any authority from 
the Guru . 170 The Sikhs of the Guru who believe that God is on his side are dear 
to God . 171 The Guru was prepared to forgive the detractors if they repented : 
they could still be redeemed. This was the greatness of the True Guru who 
was devoid of enmity (i nirvair ). 172 Opposition to Guru Ram Das appears to 
have come from rival claimants to the office of Guruship. But they could 
approach the administrators too for support. Guru Ram Das refers to the 
earthly kings as subject to God’s power who protects His devotees. The Guru 
and his Sikhs were under God’s protection . 173 God is the sword and armour 
of the True Guru; they who think ill of him shall themselves be destroyed by 
God . 174 

V 

The bani of Guru Ram Das may now be seen in relation to the sarovar he 
excavated and the town he founded. Daily kirtan of Gurbani was performed 
in the midst of the amritsar in which the Sikhs bathed themselves. Apart from 
participating in the congregational worship, they ate food in the langar that 
was maintained by their voluntary contribution in cash, kind, and service. 
This place for earning merit {dharamsal) served as a model for other dharamsals 
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established by the representatives of the Guru. All human beings were welcome 
to join the congregational worship and to eat food in the langar. 

The central dharamsal in Ramdaspur was unique due to the presence of 
the personal Guru but the kirtan of Gurbani in other dharamsal made them 
equally scored. The equation of the Sabad with Gurbani, and of Gurbani with 
the Guru, becomes extremely significant in this context. The equation of God 
with the Guru, and of the Guru with Gurbani, made the presence of God felt 
in the sangat. 

The town of Ramdaspur has its own significance. In the first place, the 
realistic references to trade and artisanal occupations appear to be related to 
the presence of such people in Ramdaspur. Secondly, the earthly possessions 
of the Sikhs are sanctified. The temporal and spiritual concerns of the Sikhs 
are thus two sides of the same religious coin. The immanence and grace of 
God have their earthly expression in the dispensation of Guru Nanak and his 
successors, a dispensatioh that is the only hope of mankind in the Kali Age. 
Thus, in bani of Guru Ram Das God enters history through the Guru, his 
bani, and his Sikhs for the redemption of the world as an expression of the 
Divine Ordinance. 
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ARCHAEOLOGY OF THE VEDIC AGE IN HARYANA 

Dr Amar Singh* 

Prof. J.S. Grewal, General President of the Punjab History Conference; 
Mr. Vice-Chancellor; Prof. Sukhdial Singh, Director of the Conference and 
fellow delegates participating in the Conference; 

I consider it a great honour and privilege to be invited to preside over the 
Ancient Section of the present session of Punjab History Conference. The 
Punjab History Conference had made great contribution to the study of this 
region including Haryana over the last several decades. This region constitutes 
the territory of the Vedic Age and I have been associated with the protohistoric 
investigations of it, particularly in the Haryana region. It is for this reason, I 
have chosen ‘Archaeology of the Vedic Age in Haryana’ as the topic of my 
address here. 

Scientific studies of Vedic literature began in India with the establishment 
of the East India Company raj. The publication of the translation of the Rigveda 
and other important texts of Sanskrit literature helped the growth of comparative 
linguistic studies in the nineteenth century. As a result, Maxmuller put forth 
the thesis that the Vedic literature was the product of Indo-Aryans, a branch 
of Indo-European speaking people. It was soon realized that the Indo-Europeans 
did not constitute any race, it was a group speaking common language. The 
history of India was conceived to begin with the coming of the Indo-Aryans 
around c. 1500 B.C. The early part of the twentieth century marked another 
important discovery in Indian History. The Indus civilization was discovered 
in early 1920s as a result of the excavations at Harappa and Mohenjodaro. Sir 
John Marshall, after a careful comparative study of the Indus civilization with 
the culture known from the Rigyeda, opined that the Indus civilization is non- 
Vedic and pre-Vedic 1 . But in the later half of the twentieth century, some 
archaeologists have advanced a thesis that the Indus civilization contained the 
elements of Vedic culture 2 or it was itself the product of Vedic Aryans 3 . 

♦Department of History, Maharishi Dayanand University, Rohtak- 124001. 

1. JohnMarshall (ed.), Mohenjodaro and the Indus Civilization, London, 1931, pp. 110-12. 

2. S.R. Rao, Lothal and the Indus Civilization, Bombay, 1 973. 

3. S.P. Gupta, ‘The Indus-Saraswati Civilization : Some New Developments’ in The Lost 

Saraswati and the Indus Civilization, Jodhpur, 1989, pp. 180-200. 
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Presently the question has assumed provocative dimensions. 

Haryana region formed eastern part of the geography of the Rigveda 
which mentions the Yamuna 4 , Saraswati 5 and Drishadvati 6 nadis of this tract. 
The region is also highly praised in the later religious literature being the land 
of Brahmavarta 1 , Kurukshetra 8 and forming part of Aryavarta and 
Madhyadesh 9 . 1 have been working here since 1970s and surveyed large parts 
of the region. It was in the fitness of things that I examined the question of 
‘Archaeology of the Vedic Age in Haryana’. 

The problem demands a correlation of the Vedic age with the archaeological 
cultures of the region. This involves the examination of the protohistoric cultural 
sequence in Haryana in relation to the Vedic age. The archaeological activities 
were initiated in Haryana during the second half of the 1 9 th century. The interest 
was, however, confined only to the historical period. It was in the post- 
independence period that B.B. Lai 10 , Suraj Bhan 11 and others took initiative for 
the systematic survey of protohistoric settlements in the Saras vati- Yamuna 
basin. Extensive explorations were conducted in course of time. Several sites 
such as Siswal, Mitathal, Banawali, Daulatpur, Mirzapur, Bhagwanpura, Balu, 
Kunal, Sugh, Hat, Rakhigarhi, etc. were excavated by the archaeological 
institutions for obtaining cultural sequence and to solve other related problems. 
The sequence of cultures thus established is as under : 


Period I 

Pre Harappan 12 (Early Siswal)/ 
Early Harappan Culture 

c. 2600 B.C. 

Period II 

Harappan Culture (urban) 

c. 2300 B.C. 

Period III 

Late Harappan/Post Harappan Culture 

c. 1900 B.C. 

Period IV 

Painted Grey Ware (PGW) Culture 

c. 1100 B.C. 

Period V 

Northern Black Polished Ware 
(NBPW) Culture 

c. 600 B.C. 


The Vedic literature preceding the age of Buddha (c. 600 B.C.) broadly 
falls into two periods — the early Vedic period and the later Vedic period. The 
early Vedic period corresponds with the early parts of the Rigveda, while the 
later Vedic period relates to the Brahmna and Sutra literature. The later Vedic 
period represents a more developed stage of the early Vedic age. 

The early Rigvedic period is characterised by a cattle keeping and barely 

4. Rigveda, 5.52.17,7.18.19, 10.75.5. 

5. Ibid., 4.61.2 and 8, 7.95.2, 10.75.5. 

6. Ibid., 3.23.4. 

7. Manusmriti, 2. 17 . 

8. Mahabharata, Aranyaka Parva, 81.1.75. 

9. Manusmriti, 2.21. 

10. Ancient India, No. 10 & 1 1, pp. 138-146. 

11. Indian Archaeology — A Review, 1962-63, p. 17. 

1 2. The dating of pre Harappan Kunal to 3000 B.C. is too early and has not been supported 
by the c-14 dates from corresponding periods of Kalibangan and Banawali. 
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cultivating tribal society dominated by war-lords and the priestly class. The 
use of horse and charriots, copper artifacts, knowledge of silver and gold 
ornaments and the use of bows and arrows marked the life-style of the Rigvedic 
Aryan elites. Their religion was polytheistic and community feasts were arranged 
on the occasion of sacrifices. The later Vedic period was distinguished by 
settled agrarian society, rise of territorial states, cultivation of rice and wheat 
alongwith barley and cattle keeping. Technological change is noticed in the 
introduction of iron. The cultural growth is marked by the introduction of 
large scale sacrifices and the growth of monotheistic tendencies in the religion. 
By the end of the later Vedic period they had almost reached the threshold of 
(second) urbanization. 

The relationship between Rigveda and the Boghazkoi (Turkey) tablets 
dating to the 14 th century B.C. has been well established. Several words and 
names of the Indo-Aryana language spoken by Mitannis in north Syria are 
very close to Rigvedic. This suggests that the ancestors of Mitannis and the 
authors of the Rigveda lived together around 1500 B.C. and they came to be 
separated after that. The Rigveda also shows close linguistic affinities with 
the old Avestan vocabulary and grammar. The old Avestan is dated between 
c. 1300 and 1000 B.C. Thus the Rigveda has to be dated between c. 1500 and 
1000 B.C. The efforts by B.B. Lai to push back the date of the Rigveda to pre- 
1900 B.C. cannot be accepted as the correlation suggested by him between 
the end of the Harappan town of Kalibangan and the drying up of Saraswati 
has no sound basis 13 . 

The Pre Harappan/Early Harappan culture marked the beginning of settled 
life in Haryana around 2600 B.C. The settlements include dwelling pits at 
Kunal, small hemlets of Siswal, Banawali, Balu and well planned settlements at 
Rakhigarhi. The pre Harappan culture had no local origin. It came from the 
western parts of the subcontinent. 

The mature Harappan culture was distinguished by the growth of urban 
life and hierarchy of settlements. It was marked by specialized crafts, long 
distance trade, class based society and the rise of the state. The towns of 
Rakhigarhi, Balu and Banawali were fortified. The Harappans knew the art of 
writing which was written from right to left, standard weights and measures, 
bronze metallurgy, brick architecture and planned layout of townships. The 
culture has been dated by carbon-14 in the second half of the 3rd millennium 
B.C. The Harappan towns and their culture do not seem to have evolved 
locally. It marks a sudden growth of well planned settlements with a mature 
culture showing no evidence of local evolution. 

The late Harappan/Post Harappan culture is distinguished by the absence 

13. Suraj Bhan, ‘Aryanization of the Indus Civilization’, in The Making of History : 

Essays presented to Irfan Habib, (ed.) K.N. Panikkar, T.J. Byres, U. Patnaik, 2000, 

pp. 41-55. 
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of fortified and planned townships, inscribed seals, standard weights and 
measures and the impressive architecture. This suggests the collapse of the 
mature Harappan socio-political organization and the appearance of rural regional 
cultures which declined in farther course of time. 

The PGW culture is represented from Bhagwanpura, Panipat, Daulatpur, 
Tilpat, Pehova, Kurukshetra etc. It is distinguished by the use of a thin wheel 
made grey colour pottery, painted with black designs. Iron for the first time 
appears in India in this period. The people used bone points, iron arrow-heads 
and spearheads, copper antimony rods and bangles of glass. They have typical 
clay artifacts including terracota g/iat- shaped beads, discs and beads of semi- 
precious stones and glass. They lived in small villages and constructed round 
or semi circular huts. But in the later stage they constructed mud houses. 14 At 
Bhagwanpura, the excavator has reported burnt brick structures in the last 
phase of the culture 15 . The discovery of terracotta violin-shaped figurines and 
decorated ram figurines at Bhagwanpura are significant. Horse as well as the 
charriot was known to the PGW people. 

The PGW culture in Haryana reveals two phases. The settlements of the 
earlier phase are distinguished by light grey coloured pottery painted with 
black designs. The characteristic shapes include deep bowls and dishes. These 
settlements are by and large located in Fatehabad, Hisar, Jind, Kurukshetra, 
Ambala, Yamuna Nagar, Karnal, Panipat and Sonipat districts. The PGW found 
in Rohtak, Gurgaon and Faridabad districts is relatively coarser, has darkish 
colour and limited paintings. The deep bowls are also less common. This 
shows that the PGW people first entered northern Haryana along the Saraswati 
and Ghaggar. They moved further south and east later on. The PGW people, 
however, did not occupy the sandy tracts of Rewari, Mahendragarh and Bhiwani 
districts and southern parts of Sirsa, Fatehabad, Hisar, Bhiwani and Jhajjar 
districts. The PGW culture has been reported from 440 sites in Haryana as 
compared with the settlements of late Harappan/Post Harappan culture which 
are 538 in number. On 1 18 of these sites, the PGW people occupied the late 
Harappan mounds. The PGW culture got transformed into the NBPW urban 
culture around 600 B.C. 

The NBPW is distinguished by the growth of urban settlements at Sugh, 
Agroha, Rohtak, Dhankot, Panipat, Sonipat, Raja Kama ka Qila, Pehova, etc. 
The period is marked by specialized crafts, long distance trade, introductions 
of Brahmi script written from left to right and the punchmarked coins. 

The correlation of the archeological evidence with the Vedic age has to 
be settled on the basis of their chronological correspondence and cultural 
similarities. The Vedic age as said earlier is dated between c. 1500 B.C. and 

14. Irfan Habib, Indus Civilization, 2002, New Delhi, pp. 71-74. 

15. J.P. Joshi, Excavation at Bhagwanpura 1975-76 and other Explorations and Excavations 

1975-81 in Haryana, Jammu and Kashmir and Punjab, 1993, pp. 39 & 41 . 
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600 B.C. The Rigveda is dated 1 500 to 1 000 B.C. while the later Vedic literature 
is placed between c. 1000 B.C. and 600 B.C. The corresponding archaeological 
evidence in the cultural sequence of Haryana pertains to the PGW culture 
dated between c. 1200 and 600 B.C. This happens to be the culture of 
protohistoric dark age and represents a cultural tradition different from the 
chalcolithic-Bronze age tradition of the Pre Harappan/Early Harappan, mature 
Harappan and late Harappan/Post Harappan cultures. In fact there is a cultural 
break between these two traditions. J.P. Joshi has, however, brought to light 
some evidence of overlap between late Harappan and PGW culture at 
Bhagwanpura. But this has not been corroborated at any other excavated site 
in Haryana. 

Most of the late Harappan settlements (420) were deserted without being 
occupied by PGW people. Among the PGW settlements also 322 were founded 
on the natural ground. Only 118 PGW settlements occur on late Harappan/ 
post Harappan mounds. In the absence of the excavation it is not possible to 
say, whether PGW people came into contact with the late Harappan/post 
Harappan people at these sites. Further more the Brahmna and Sutra literature 
of the later Vedic age, falls in the PGW period only. Suraj Bhan has suggested 
that PGW culture in north India appears in its full fledged form. There is no 
evidence of the local evolution of the PGW culture. There is a possibility of 
the discovery of early or proto-PGW culture in the region, if excavations are 
undertaken on selected sites. This can help to procure the archaeological evidence 
of early Vedic period between c. 1500 and 1200 B.C. It is interesting to note 
that thin plain grey ware has been found in North West Frontier Province and 
northern Punjab of West Pakistan. Although, the Gandhar Grave culture with 
which the grey ware culture of north-west is associated, does not represent 
the settled agrarian life. A.H. Dani has dated the culture from 1 600 B.C. onwards. 
He finds that the plain grey ware, associated with NBPW period at Charsada, 
marks only the continuity of the Gandhar Grave cultural elements in the region. 

Use of horse, glass, violin-shaped figurines and the thin grey coloured 
pottery of the Gandhar Grave culture has broad similarities with the PGW 
culture. 

It is evident from the above discussion that the archaeological culture of 
the Vedic age in Haryana is no other than the PGW culture. To identify the 
urban Harappan culture with the early Vedic culture is incorrect and cannot be 
substantiated. In the first instance, the Indus civilization dates between c. 
2500 B.C. and 1900 B.C. while the Vedic age falls between c. 1500 and 600 
B.C. Secondly, the material culture of the Indus civilization has no parallels in 
the Vedic literature. The Rigvedic society unlike the Indus civilization was not 
urban and was not acquainted with the knowledge of writing, town planning, 
monumental brick architecture like the forts, tanks, wells and drains. So far, 
there has been found no evidence of local domestication of horse in the Indus 
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civilization. The so-called fire alters and sacrificial pits from Kalibangan, Lothal 
and Banawali have been doubted by scholars. Prof. Irfan Habib has rightly 
distinguished the religious beliefs of the Rigvedic people from those of the 
Indus Civilization 16 . Thus, it is clear that the archaeology of the Vedic age 
cannot be correlated with either the Indus civilization of the late Harappan/ 
postHarappan culture of the Bronze/copper age traditions. The most legitimate 
claimant for this in Haryana could only be the PGW culture and its still 
unexplored proto PGW phase. 

Thank you very much. 

/ 


16. Vibha Tripathi, The Painted. Grey Ware — An Iron Age Culture of Northern India, 
1976; R.C. Gaur (ed.). Painted Grey Ware (Proceedings of Seminar on Archaeology 
held at the Aligarh Muslim University, Aligarh, August 18-19, 1968. 



UdWAdft FW 

: fefdcJ'H BTIJKtf ffi 

mf&e v zfe fw3* 


Hferaraatm uoht{[ h. Hion feu* tw§ ot, dfeta d'H*sd, tfFrat gnfeofeot, 

UfenfW; ijtHd ot. >>fa. *te. Pfed 1 ; ddld'd fmu dl^'tt rft, OrOddH # 

H0dn5l}ali0; l{fefe 005 O 7 ^ £ %ttfo, WHO few ife 00005 FOJT ^ ^dtld; 

dJdaMHfeiy tft; WyPAd d'dl tt*}atld, O^MHdH 7 rft; d 7 . Hyfcwfew, d'PetoOd, 
ifan? fePdd'H O'A^dH; yAfedPodl ^ few ijtHO 00H OSHfe feuf; OOSTctH 


fed sl'di 



fed^s »fe Iwt fefo»Faat§- ! 


ho t ofo^ ft ifa-fet gofeofool tt ofefe fto h. noon few ^pofe at, 
OAOcfe # affedOdd O 7 . wfe»f?5 few »fe f?p # feO'dft H 7 #* 7 IjOt »f 7 y$ 7 »fgT^ 

UoTO O30 7 d'Jdl 0 7 feq 7 £ £§ 36^' WO PdPod'H O'A.dJH % ifeTgt -gr? ^ ipodft 
tFWOHOlldiOOteTft I fen H ■dlol'd OdA P^d ftfMfetTOnotfoff PdPdd'H-PsfeHW 
not' uo wj^t t ocFo fey so5Ht % f^Hfe^qstMaotaotd fa?) 7 a 7 
fePdo'H ?>03 ot ^j^ 7 ffeo ft i Plot HFjO 1 ft to fey is wn.i § hh^ oita fey fefaoor 
at hho iwfe ft >h§ fey fePdd'H # fera oofa fey .otI $ notw 
3*ff W HOO 7 I feo Ot not, OHt Ofet fefw £ tfa 5'dTOdl Hfe ot £fe on I feH 
a 7 ho 3 fo 7 hvto feo ft fe fey fefeoor »fe fey ofsfat a 7 Pfes 7 ffa m dp w£m 
at ft i 

®3|?RfefW5?W3HWtrriH fe^'yHH-EFH^t, 'd'dHlAO, Rfadd'd, 
hh t tt-h t h^' >> fe PyPyawd »Fa£ »fy^ fanofai woto wdid'dl wft feT»m i{>yo 

oan^aonaoEton i feaowa 7 Pfeftfoi}qt3'>>f 7 fadty, wfeo^S'dif op, »fe 

d]f ySOOddTfeHOTMWfefeomft I feH feo 12dfHOtt 170fT=fetO0, tffe 
3 dj§ tOT dd'dd fa 30 W§ ^dTO 1 OO ^ H105 t >Hdd5 dtf W 36 
yrgtw oonryf, feyfe^ ^ feoHW ^ vnn^d yoy t, nfefeo Mt Tfyrfeo 

ofetw dfetw on i feH op feo 5 Hot>>F t o? fa £ Hfefefea PyPdd'H ^ Py»^' 
§H H>f ^ HHOT feo l{0fe3 OOHT, ^ fedfe»F, ot»F OdH dtoW'»fe Ot 


♦ijfpra, ye ??m ^ gntedfeot, ^ffyono i 
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Hfddl rafe tat it fen fey yiB eft a?> I sl'ddl feldd'H atraqoCttl* 

fetaa 5 i Haras t fefeH frarafe 7 gi% njfct § fe^i §h fet t 
dwstfera yaw rafe at wra'dl fera ap fey frasat ft i 

W up raftarat fefenra t °fet Mfot yfegM 7 rafe at aw 7 Oh 7 S' ffej 7 rafe fta 
M^tfdPH^i^ssut'gHT i fetan'raw a 7 -few ft fra y<tlw atM 7 da*'! ' 
fet tpS §§t f raft rafe t fraaafe yraa at us §a tafe yrafera fefeyrara ftp 7 t 
ffeHwtfetatfe 4 H r feranH i ^^raftay fey rawrafefefyararaHfeMtyfe 
rafe wrafet few ffesw fra rat trafttHMt raftarawt fefenra rafe at taiMas 
yraa ta 7 ft 1 fen tas uw t fefenra a 7 aft Haft, raja fefenra, fray fefenra, fey 
rawra m§ fray hhw art wwt a 7 at yraftara % at i fennfTfcFrFnrayTftfra 
mu up wfuu fe fet ra 1 ^ MfraMrafera m 3 ^fera afhsrafet fesat ft, Manra ratas-fey 
at IrafyM 7 yraa tat ft m 3 aiarafe aaras a 7 mpth ypn tra 7 ft, fft fH raff § 
raftafe^fefefera, raraf^fera, raraTferajdMAlfeyMferaTaferafcfedrayTffeTit&tSOT 
aa 7 ft 1 mMh at rafara 7 fea mu up raftnra ?ps rarafe fefenfthra w at up § 
tpafera fefenra, raraftrara fefenra, arotfe fefenra m 3 fray fefenra t lyar fey 
afeM 7 a 7 raraa 7 ft i 
tpafraa fefenra 

y'ilced' t rai-f feti yda »faa fey Mt rarasrara raara 7 § rasa a 7 ^ att hh i 
fe^rarawfeafe^ife, tartfeMtwifeatranyyyfoyraH i fen rafe raara fra rat 
Mraf^ wan raara 7 £ tu t fstM 7 ana* ratraa 7 fe raara sat afe ran i fey raara fey 
aataafef m 3 Maawat a 7 tsraw rat i ctm raras 7 m 3 yafet rara 7 a 7 
qyssattrat i rawt tuu § aararafe 7 fey aft Q&yal arat ran i ararafet fey fey 
raara at §raSna rafeat afe feraw rafea wypat frasat 1 1 ra^tw ^ ^aira^, 
Iraaa 1 , ^ftaftyp, raftwratyp >rafer ^ ynf^f i^t fenfep aaa' afet fs i 

mw at ara taa qfara^ at iptM »fe aaraaft^t |u a 1 fws aafe fear taw 
^ fe fa OatM 1 ajs, rafaM 1 yfe aw-faaw aa$ ars, aaa 7 at ar-p aafe ais, aar^ 

at ag 7 rararat wQr^ as, y^' ?h tas ^ ^at § fta raa 7 fa^ as, fes faa fen fen aa 
fen aea 7 ara^t apfe^ a 7 uth aat as, ata? taa raw a 7 ©^ as, raata traaa ^at 

m§ fraa aaa 7 aw aafe as i §n aarawp t ra§ raau S saft raw^ fera afet 
fi^aftfa^tfearafeaaraafefaMaaaiH i traaa tfqa 7 aftw ?5at feara few at 
fe fea raata faawtftfe ^aa aaa, feaa m§ traa aaftit as aa fea rafe 
M^aa aa? 7 1 feast § rarars feapaaa ns i fa rara aa'g't, sat, Oa vpat, 
traa tat, raa raa 3 ts yat as i fea ratapa w faa aas sat raw fea 
cvay raat as, raa raa M’rat Mra § raaat t uarat as i 

traftM 7 Mt rafeMratM 7 1 fefes feafeM 7 rafe ftfe atrafe Mt ta raat rafetM 7 fea 
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fewsfftstus i Mm'I 

ww UfUgr t, 31$ feu clSSt, gS 1 feu y^, ug feu ee 1 »fe uufe ffe fefftt wet 
feut usifeuw? fepuut set gu'Q't uu feprotw t w § wet ugft 

US I fetftw ftfetw ut ijnjftt § feftu HU3g tfe gfe fufe ft UTUSPSt feuftufuut 
met ft ft fegtw fWtw w >pwg 3* uuhw ut ft ft »fef ygu Gw ft fern to ©^ 
w wuut fews feprau ft 1 w^feefro»§u>w3tt»p^u^s^fe 
ofe 7 few ft wt ©?p § feu ufer »fe uu?5g Gw ft GG ftfsw few ft i wet feu 
surgftt, twuft, fwut, ftst, yet, cpgfttw, wuwut, utgft, feurau, utufeu wfe 

gfe gt UU3 yHdl yP43 G3 US I 

yield'd' ft yufeu gun G use gfe guugfetw Gtw uuutw gfe gt eu3 
feget Gtftt ft i few ft fg ©u wfet gun § wuw ft ts G ys3, gsft, gfe, swu, 
3utt wfeg eufet fegftgw ft gffe uuftu 7 Ge sut uG us i mu s t su Gg ut gues 
ddG us ftr fefe gfet Gh us § fesurg gus wet QsG us, hw 3dG us, wj 1 y h 5^ 
gtgutusuufeswg feggu^Gutgutus i ft Get fe3wu guw ft sfermit 
wuft ©ftfesfeufeewetgfeyg^Gg , ufHgugfeG#Gus i uput§stHGguu 
feue guG us i yuus gfee uu t nsg 1 § gfe us pfft tuft wwe' feu m?$ GG 
feufe us i fen g^ 1 feu h' 9 guu G GGwu uvph ut gugfet w U'ddi 0 wig 5 us i 
gfetfeufeHW'HguHGgGGymggfegtuGufHsGus i uau T ttgguH i 3>r 
ft ue wu few ffu sm few ft 1 gw, wins, swu, huw ut ycps ft ufe us i 
ggjfeg gft uu gfe ufe ue si <3 gusu yde gut us, ufeG sut i gfet ft sg 1 tsw-r 
U©t>H3 WUWfUwft I gmS Gt WSW ft ftd ft I yewt^UHS-UprutHTSHTSUt' 
uut i uuuw w s'H ufu>ps ft few ft 1 mf »fG ypue ©fe ftgu wfe ufe? us i 
wut guH t uguuuut ufeguus gugfe ins gfe emu ?wtg gfet us fg 
wn (huhu fes 3UTJ5g) t fed 1 tg ft 3d 1 guvpuvp tgs 1 uuu 1 u^, feu wet 5s 
guppu gust tfeuft, ftut up fifewt ttutt i uwu ut wfew w use 5 ufet § 
uugr t §^t ffeu u^r fesr few i HUfust^utuT fgfewfewferiuPitsu 
t gw gfus wdi pp, t fe% wuet tps gw i feu 3cp did ujg H'/cig feu fefes guw 
pft Qc^ 1 1 Gh uft t Hgg 1 ufe ferws yp3 uw ft i 
HU'feg fefdd'H 

fetutgfetgwftwgtuftutwuHTfegfeufeutwgfefetuuutfugfetft i 
Ufet feu HV> Gu uft t UUTT feu U3W3 1 fedofe, u(W3' yftt dlsd' ¥ayu ddlft, 
feu^ lJ3t W3HTS3T g^ fe^jr^ 5 yufeu fefew feftt Pfft WUfeg WPPSW ftM 
ipegfet m 3 ©u ut tsfett ufe feufes feu^ yps ftt us i 

ftgocw feu guu u 1 hu's iP3-tu ft ^ few ut i uuu w gH gus ■s'W 1 yd us 
yuugtyuiHS gfdW'OswuTfewut i gu uifufen'/ug fee Gfeuguvpftut ©"eg 1 
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U 7 VFSUU HffeH 7 fUTM 1 t, Q dK Ud<£ S rtJI I did cVrtcf muff fetl H'd U 7 dldd ddrt 
mPfi'H 7 S feumfmtf 7 fePH 7 & I cfflld Uf t feh df<H> t tfU Pud 1 § fe gUHU t/ft HUd 
eft d'<£ U'cii ttcf 1 fed cfnt tU 6<J1 If I flcl 1 UfM 7 3# fed 66d Uf £dlU' t I dig 

wuum flf t fu hA tpfeu ura-tu § >h1%t»p?53 t u 7 <wf fern & i mg »tuus Au 

of rfdl trams i mufura 7 tH l tHsu 7 uf 

HH'cSd 1 0 W 3 fen iitil tifU fem § PcfQTof TtA >F)^d<£ (uPttd) Ut U‘<£ U'A 6cf' <V« 

WTHSH 7 U 7 PiUd r H offer fFg 7 Af I 

mA ^d13 & um9<£ uA fe'cdi fAsA us i <fdQ mm fed s t hAu uf uf snuff fed 
dUR 1 Afeut s/diul 3UU eVtt AAfed fed few 7 feUU t^dHS 7 t APud A H'dd Hum 

fefe 7 PofOTcf VlU 7 USH old U'd feu Alu^tf 7 Af I of did rff Uf ofPdA US fe At ^'dHU 7 t 
uufm sus u§ A ufm 7 feu flu fum § hhshw t Aufep w A A§ uraf tuuhA 

flufum 1 

Ah HA A HH'feof w'9 fed fug, sfef, HdlW, US'S, ddof, 6'efd, sfU, HU, dJHd, 

u$uA >mfu snt uuus mA tuA us i im feu %s uA we m3 uurn feu fluu, 

A? 

HHef, mu 7 , mA, ms, uuut, »mfe, Phuu'u' 1 Mrfuu mtfeuu A Pu«>'m f^ 7 A ufeg 7 

mA fHUUfetf 7 Uf d/d d/h H'tdti fed tfnra dtPI'H 7 US I 

msfmrn A hA feu A wfeu MHUsmu 7 us §?p mA uuu feuuu tjrau uA 
us i mgs^mmffeuf^mAuuuTAfeuufwAmwfeumwAf AAmsunA 
AA us »fe §u uuf tjetra A uuu feu uA us uA fe du AgHU ufe tflfbH 7 A u^ feuA 

US,U 7 ¥H 7 fm>FUf>>FHU 7 H 7 StUS I UW U 7 ^ U^Efef 7 A AfeofU Hfl US HU fe UUt 

Q^ 7 uf flm feu, ft?; 7 uf o^dl feu uSfl dPJfl us i w mm feu uf orafu mst feu 
uu$s A fet uuf $u Auh A uut ufosA smut usup § flrfl us, tra uelw § uret 

<3ut U75f mf SUt fHHUf 7 >ffl fUR3% uf U 7 Ud'iil A Ut flfl US I fUH tjef'd y '-ctlot ><d‘ A 
Hfl HHUT feu wfeu WUU A tHTWSU 7 Ufe HAS fflsA US I 

muwf A »tfe^s A ipy uu 7 1 fe m^fura 7 A ufl rhu feu ferr^f uf ufeuf 
mH 7 H 7 m®fHf i fb^faumTmmrnuTsfeuutfuuTfeuTRf i uufufffluttfeu 
§h § Huf fe 7 Ou 7 uf, Rufer irauf uf frg fei’ uuf § Au fe^ru otum^u u 7 Mfera 
rff i uu-uu^f femu u 7 uf tjuu5S uft i ura mhuuir uf A ipfeu uuf-tju 7 uf fsfluf 
uuluw feu 7 d fe uuf uf feu 7 feu H3 HUS msf fepqf S HUf flsu 7 §fuu suf t 
feOTet @U U 7 HUguf SU5 fet ofuut t I yt£fu'U 7 Asraf Atpf Puuhuu »tflfuj<£ 7 fl 
feuura Afeuufg^ wmufs^f t I mu STSU muf feu feu 7 few A fe >HUU SU5 
uf ufes A ufe feuA ut 5A us fet u?>h ^s 7 , few uumfu 7 ttpfu i muu 7 fes 7 
t^USHSUf'^HUU 7 U 7 t§UU 7 U 7 HU 7 mH 7 uffe@^?utt I fetfeu^ § > HSfU3 uf 
§m flffe>p ufe 7 uf §t uu feR^f 7 uu uf uufet 7 hs i umdu^u tufrm.... feuuu 

feR^fM 7 1 Ufddd-tBS mu Htu US I §H Hfl A Ufeu § UTU S 7 ?^ tu rtf t tifH 7 mm 
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fee few aeft fet fee ft fa gw t aews e 7 >e?5a e$ t fue-eaflae s t-eta ae 
fee 7 § i ww araeaetae fee era sraa fte at ft arae ft uh& eara ftet earat e 7 
few? aye Hrafea eer s 7 ?? afe ft i §u afet us fra fey arafet afeae t ees 7 
eefe fejt fe? § aea’e ae fee 7 ft i Oh ettya 7 S'w JO) waTfeaenairalaa fecy t 
ffefefeaes^fefetHSjfefefeeege Hit fee ye 7 at, ft feat taut fee 

a?? eft us i afew etae a 7 ??y<£ 7 y wt Hfew ?>t eras el set fee 1 ate i 

fej feiratay ae feaeutae aeatay at wfe tut ?? 7 feae s 7 ?? as m 3 arafeay 
fee e^ if aeatap at, arat yt aft ffet feit yeftae aatae as i fey % ast aeis att 
re ft as art fee eft ft Hdic? fey § yrae yft as i fej ferat saet aaftae art 
fejfeae fee arafeae as i ae ys fey ft tfeae ft era yu eiit us, t fey 7 ft eife 
feeerofeetfefefefeueWffefe us i feyfeayafetasfefeyifttataeefe 
us i fsh fearat fey 7 et tutt aet fey 7 § ftefe fee 7 eft us i y^aearae ft 
yaa e 7 eeera 7 few ft fe w aere fe fat eut asra aaeat et tut set we t 
di3 us i HHBH'rtl'fe t fcara t eae art feyaefeae ^ ya 7 t ait at a 7 eft us i 
ussrt^Sfut^ftcreusiHtceutetHtree^ i rJeHd'*etayyy??y 7 star 7 , 
Fuaffetae, sraefetae art erayefetfe feae 7 ae feetae efetay us i fey 7 feaera 7 
e 7 >fe <j'w ft, aat fe3 ??te us art astae t fe apart attap ^ fafeap ara ut feera 
ae few 7 ft, we era ae w2 at efe us i 

yefe aft asfe et dyufe aer e 7 eees aeft ife era sraa ffe at fefei 
eraT fee eeefefe us fe we ufe fe ee eras t e^ 7 fewfen 7 it »f^ eeet see 7 ^ 
ifeifeeft i een t eee ffe »feu $ et us wt erfe u 7 ^ fs fe ut ijiese 7 1 i era 
eiftasefufeeft, fefra e 7 efew 7 feuw 7 ^ i fee uvfe ?t feeuras t eete § 

wfe ste ee fee 7 1 1 ei§ srae erae ft wjvra fet Set eerat e 7 fej^ 7 iranraH 7 § 
fe^ tfe efffe us fer § M era vet fer era ei% eewuu frat, ue et t§ fee et 

eee s 7 wfew 7 ? 

§u sera fey fee ffefe ut esfe es wr ^few 7 ^ ei-rtw 3, iHfex 7 1 
efew t, seife t iralw 7 uewfe ft eTrafefe eer ea’efef 7 eeetw t, fetw 
w§ ettw fee tens efe tfee ya 7 3 feuts t et us i fefe feu??, HraW, 
fefetw 7 eera 7 , yae fee^fe, fefetfe fee, aeeraeera fer^w 7 ee as ft ^etw t 
eera ee teetfe us i erae t unfeee eravfe asra uw ft eeft era ft fsera??, 
et us i tfej 7 1 t feu??, wratfe yei?? 7 et ^fe wer s 7 ?? ee t ewra t erft 
us i asra eeerfefe t tft tt eet feet fee ft?? tee 7 fee>e 1 1 yeT??tas 7 3 7 et 
eer fee fee fee 7 efe e??era eefee ufewra 7 et eat t fe?? 7 ? 7 yei?? 7 efe fee 7 wt 
fee, art asw efe uratae et eet e 7 eees et ©a??aa 1 1 

fefeuerara, erat t aeara t yei?? 7 1 rarae aeeiHS ait Q^ 1 1 era et eveatt 
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Hfe Yt ftfW sfifeU US I W/S VS3i Wfc HWl. . . . U>st 3U ut f%»f T ftf>H T 
fe fdd'fed f^HUt 3 life? HU3¥ UHUt S I feTHUy'ydd'StUlfedsI fed fefdd'Hd'd' 
U fet fe% fed'd US 1 S 7 . feutPS fifei U3 7 Wist yHUU Guru Granth Sahib as a 
Source of History fed tta'H'b WH'S 7 ... <= 'fi HMd tTHU $ ufefi UHfi (1519 
A.D.), fafc fnfo fluff mlw..., UU 7 Htsuts T ... »fU M ft »f4 W uf WSt . . . 
UrfiHHU WOT U UtU UHfi (1520-21) Hfe HSt US I SW HUU HUU UUU. ! . § 
SFHU U ut UHfi (1524) »ft H37S US'S 7 wff SSfet. . . § ufefeu Ut SSfet (20 
»fi}s 1526) % lfeUU feu idfi US I 

MS’S feu UTf »?3TU fife Ut ft Hfid feu S H>t Ut UHTStfeU HfeUt U 7 

few S i uuu 7 t fe y'UMU tfeTfew ufer us feus 7 sufi feut us >nt ffeus 7 § 

feUU 7 SfeU 7 TT 7 U 7 f I WfS fi »?§ W feUd'S UUt TF3: Tfifi US >Hfi HTPUHt fitt 
ffeut UtUfiuS, UreUUipfifSUt HdU'dl ft I yUH^ 4 H 7 fi fi tuu S'ffit HS 
©U 7 U 7 fi^U 7 StfeU'?USSfHSU 7 S I U31US 7 HfiufitS^H'UHU#fi'W4fif = fi 

ttfi Mfewfe $ Wlfit Wt feu few fife 7 S I 

§H Hfi fit ffifel Hfedl fi few? fi feS"? 7 IJUfSU d'drtYdd HHdfe fife 
HSU'S, U r 3H T U, fife's, chiift, wffioT $ HUdsf fit 3 JU dJQ H'fdH fed tpJU Ufi US I 
dJUH'Sl feu »ffife UU 7 ^ fit fHSfi US ffi?) 7 feu UHT fiifet HHU'dSl, ’xfeufek 7 $ 
S I ^>Hfit{H 7 H?fiU 7 UTfiU 7 fegUsS I feuu 7 su 7 ut^fesut^fe§HHvf^>Hfeu 7 ut 
W4 Su fi fett'dl fifes Hdld ddfi HS I fiu Q"fi dd 1 <?'» ulUS 7 fed ufufi HS, 
fiust fiu vpsfi hs, fu-Sfit fi shuuI, tilt, ufet, hs »tfi ufe Gif w Ufi hs i 
snro 'xfi yufet, u'u ffeci fifeoffe, fit tut unt sut fit i 

UHT, US 7 , £dd U'd<£ U3S 'S'S M'S, 1 -rfScf, UHT 7 Wfefi HS UU fifes fifef 7 
Q ddH utHH 7 t4(dd‘rt<£ U WTHUU HS i Mttfe d'i-t tyrt'd'dl HS } >fe Q<^' U t^feufet ut 

©^'UuutyutHS 1 §fe Mftra'dW uM 7 stu 7 U usU UU u Uuu ut Epj sis 

^dfedd'd c(dQ HS I t Ufe HtU 7 Ufel fefeu Ut HS H 7 tHfeoPUt ufeM 7 Ufel tJU 7 U 7 
tHSUUtHS I ^fdSU'd'i ut SU UHU § jfe 7 ut»P sUdd' U W ??S USA'fettf 
fcTPtf 7 S' I d’r) Hid fecj 7 HUUH UfUM 7 d'dl fid 1 U 7 SU UtS HS I dJU S'Soi tft 
ttffeU U'frPH 7 § ‘WJ d'ft’ ufUS US I Qd UUH'S ^ US fe U'SH d'fe'H 7 S 
USUUft H£f'G ut Sdl HSHU HUH dsT S 7 1 Gs Tdd 1 S, d'd Utt HtfeiU Ut d'd ■S'dl US 

u 7 'j?qu 7 u tfe»p Uffe>p S fen £ u^h 7 uut hu § ufw Ufe»? S 1 

fw fefed'H 

3?U 3^ H'/dd feu Tfefsd UTf H^dysutyrat, hS US^fe ut WHcftfi eft wu, 
H'UT^UUUtut UWU?^ HF>>ftfU 7 SHUUt»P feu H 7 §UTfH 7 feH 7 sS Tffes >H§ 
fewfeU ufe, ufu urut ut Us S hphUst ufe, fife uju hYuh's U wrg nit U 

UUHUW SIS Hfetp ufe, ffe HH^T ufe, fife ifiUU'S ufe, fife HWfe Hfe, UJf U1U U 
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fttOtw dfe wt Giy ddt SSt dfet MfaSf ydrfed tred'dl fksSt $ S Sd 
fatFffeZyjiBtt t'SSt i fdy'Slfttd^>>ffdtTfed¥fH^udSfiwfeP3d'H St 

sfdPH^I dl fed Fid 1 ltd ddfetSddtdd I faM dSd ddt ft 57f dp H'fdti fed 
d^qd WFd ft?H(d3 iH '<£dfet tpud ddt get I Ud fetd'diddid' S wf\ S ftd&d$ 

drat, few ufdc^ § fen (43 Gdi cTO fedfr ddt, Mfer fd^Od ddd St tfed 
dtdt t, S dddd tit I 

S'. ddTltHdfe^ltdraSfSfefedTRddTdratSS Odd St us I uftStSu, t 
dl^W/drfiM&fFdT^^^^HOTlfclld'G'tnd 1 dddt, ft dldfet fdO f-T 
ftd3 t ?^'d1dStdd>Mfi^3dtt?reGdSddiHWFFddd I S I d?F fOdd* few ddt 
»I^dS dfe dt ut US I fefeunrsrar dr dtdd Gff § 253UT SS* tf I Gff SW-fe 
GdSd3 fejddtts S »Fdra § WZ\ ftf Gd dO S fed dddl d? ?d^S miS OFT fedt 
Historical Analysis of Sikh Literature 1500-1850 ftd Sfe 1 S' I Qq 1 W (twd S 
ftdfesradStdiSt ’SfeOdfe St MdSdSt (visionary) dddt>H3 d* 113* fesd* S, 
f% dfe Gd ftt ddfe fed* StduStfe?? Fret t I S dfe dTOd St fUH-ftfdW St 
ddd*?St ts fere dSfe 3* dfe U3 1 Sfere S ft yufe fed ^ife, fe®ut >hS dTre* 
S Stfe d?> i sfe yufe fed* d* hvpft ltd sS »fuGu fits St d# St dd Gu tfudst 
ddfet dddt § Sd dddt TO I 

Si*. Hdld'd few dfe?*® dfe »fuSt dd3d Guru Nanak in History ltd fdWS 
dtdrtftdTf ?FSdSdU3HfeHfUdj, StW, dStw*, dftdd ddW d 7 =|HU dtd 7 fet 
fSG^wdStdfetftdfdWdtdrS i ^^OT5drS¥FftStM i §d I SWdrtdntt 
dSd G?f St dfet its FT ddt US I 

ftd¥W d 7 ftdTd ft ft HUt d^ S dd^ M Sts’ ft. . . ddd fed djf cTOd 

S? Fft S Sdft t dd dfeu d 7 Gdtd fed 7 S I fetSt fed £wf ttf %U- ■ ■ ltd djd 
>HdTd S¥ Fft St? did cTOof Si Fft S Sdt Sfe FD-pSs §Utd >HU(S t'd’dl § l{dld'&5 
Hddt VT^d 1 S I did »THdd T H Fft St WZ\ S' fed l{5Td S dtd td^S dt5 ft Sdt d^ 
FF i5d«t dret St ddSr §^t S d# St #dT Udt St fdH 3W £ wjS >MOT T St»r 

§ ddt d 1 ^ S U 1 ^ d^5 S dTtFT ddS Sdt feF S I 

djf »fHdd I d Fft Fid dtfdddd? dfSS dd 5+ S Sddt »fS 30 d 1 fttd 
ddS dc5 I djf dTHd’d Fit dfdH ‘dlfSt St d^d’ ltd fd»F?I S ft fed fttdt £ dTd 
MHdd'H Fff S fd&'.d PHd'fed oil SI Ud Gd Odd WIS 1 St yd dW dd? 1 S sdfUd 
JHfeM 1 I GdS Pd«Sd r d' SttGd§^ddTWfe»F I >d4fdGdStd3?S>>fe33tfFF>F 
SGdtdddjfddt I feO ?d ltd dtfedl^ St dfSS fed ddft dfe dddr dtdt S ft 
S dfS^S dB^fd; S dd5 dSf M'Gfer Ud dW ltd »FdS OS S tFT fSdr S I Gd 
S trOSt ddW ftjf few S S ddfe d“3 dSd 1 S FlS fd »fdt ddSt S I fed 30, 
3Udtt d$ dd, Oft dT ftd 1 S I fed ?Td ftd did Uld S fttdW dfe tt ftdre S S 
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ofeif TO e 1 feife B?gO HS GlO SS TO retOtHresfee wOs 7 HGfOHS I WHO 7 
efe fdTGPS ret TJGJ3 00 7 § I <JTi| eGfeGf tft 0 ‘d'dl STOTt’ fed 'TO TOdd'H tft 0t 

ftr§u^pttro, hhs 7 fees Oise (euraOes), 
geest set fees stree (efrereype) § refe i feH gp^t fee efet fife ret 0?p to hs i 
ges £epet §?p § rerees 7 fes wt i fen gp ^ 7 fee to ppfee »r0 O 5 7 0 Hfet»p § 
cp^t era (tern) set Ore 7 few 7 i fedre*' £ fen i^ferer fee nOrer 00 ‘TOte’ Here 0 
>nee TOtretsreeTOeTeOfeHGp^re 7 HfefreHfesererere r e3ee!t3 7 0' i 

ppOreT tot fee refere to SGrreGr ret ret TOt 0 e^ ere ereres u@rfm... refO 
Here 0 efts 7 re 7 gphO ysre fijefere § fetes fes>>p refe 7 0 i to net re 7 ^ Here /res 
^wteft $Etfawzi... £ ^fijetereOeOes fee feOe fere fere»p fere 7 0 i to 
M eres Ore ret ret erat fere fipfere § feOe eras efe mO Bret Ore GjrfreT ret ijne 00 
esi fife mtfw&jfa fo /yOre 7 ^... HereSHrefefeTOfetfeHO^^^fc^ 
iH're 0 firn fed Oh fi e 1 ^! OO ee Os 0 fed 1 ret fre Os to Meres £ erseTret 0 eres 
0 fi^Mre £ fes'Sdi 1 ns erast re? Mfost OOt ts Os ere st hs fereM 7 i preset bp 0 
mt^hs 0 fefe fes Oreep £ 0 hs'O treO Os mgp to fes 000 00 h£ feO ss i 
Itoto to fere fee ess 7 OOt Ost feet 0 fe grot tp 0 Gpejree 0 ejf Meres Ore 
ret fife 'S'tt ■s'w eO hs i 

enj Meres - Ore ret 0 few 'Jo Qc^ 1 0 feOetM 7 £ Hdreds'i-p OfreM 7 nt i Meres £ 
Oh ret fere erareret es faepfere 7 fstM 7 ppss OetM 7 i tHHretrerererrejf TOHsOreret 
? > siOet d'di fee cftOt 0, fee vpsre 1 0 i fee ret hIsm 7 refe 1 0 fe re'di w fere eras 
eddlfed ret 0 resre, fey ^eere rej? Qq 1 £ refes treO rera, O^ 1 0 refers 0 t^re 0 ere 
res, mO ^erere 0 Ore rerere to ere era efe fenfire ese 7 0 1 feH 0 feraw reifst 
srar fere ret eddlfed ret £ Htre&' efe to tops Ore ret £ ese 7 ertst 0 1 

fife fefed'H 0 efeTGPHM 7 zfet hO mO effete ret see??/ off sra re 1 feOre 
Hrore 0 1 w. d?^ 1 fitly ere 1 re 1 fed'd 0 fe fen rere ret i^Toj91 e r refire o'6 reOO 
fefde'He 0 1 feH rerre fere rejg few, ??ro few, rejf TOire Ore ret 0 rejrererret qere 
eresOuOreyfrewreR^efenfeO^OfeOetifeOreeieOsefefpreBpretlHreOtO i 
to yfHdd'H ret nfe to reGtd'H ret 0 feiyotfe^ >hO G^ 1 0 rerreretret 0 tererersefe ret 
ere 1 TOrer 0 1 fife ifo 0 ijto >hO mtto »fe rejf to 0 feOefep 0 fesp? efe # feT»ps 
qoiHOrerO i 

to MHereH ret 0 eeOO Orere ret ret e^ret ‘reGterefi ere’ fife frefero Ofeft 
He3reyresGT0ii>pfee^3f i fere fere rejf GfrerereGrretO GtfHHfef re 1 fresreO i to 
rerererH ret § rejtrewt re 1 troe topOs hO Here ret ewre efe ret rererer 0 gtO refe 
efere^ >nO fiw § ejf eGfreGr ret § erf eereres erres 0 gpOh fret ?pre efe rereres 
ferae 7 0 1 ere 0 fee ^ fWreefetfeee^BpOerfreGTreGT rets refret tret rera 
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UUVAdfl si 1 Hi’ (UH'hI AdHd) 

U 7 fe<fe ?! cfe 7 Ht J-IU ^cjj 7 § UJf U 1 HU 7 H Tft & HHU 7 HU 7 fiiSM 7 Ht I PcSdH^cJ feu ©U 
$ej feat 3 mfi* »fu § djddfel u 7 u 7 ffeu ^ fegj i 

UU 7 f Hdglb! ut fife fe fed'H fe fHdUA' feu HUfet ^ UU I fe?} 7 fef ufo& ifa 
feu UJU H'PdU'A f tffeu, UfMu § fewfe^ M UUU?> fi-WU 7 ft I UJU HfUU'A § 
dlddlfe fH?5$, Uldfed f fifeU »fe fife 7 feu UJU H'fdU'A t ftfe HUT3H Ufe fe UUU 7 
iJJiJHdfeft I 

Mfet rfdlAAf stor^UTTTOdtt'Qifeu | feu 

HHUfe »fT^f fe l{nfet feu Hd'fe'cf 3fe# UA I UUH f IJW § IJFPU feu fe fewfe 
Qh'U feHU 7 PasI'Q uWu?) I fifetJUH feu did, Hdlfd, ddld fe i£dld, UdHH'ii, y*<£l 
>>fe U'A wfe #UH HHU'fe U?> I HHd'fe y'9 ■SSKSt H '<£<=< fe U7U dfid H'fdtl fe t) 
qoe ufe ft 1 fe?p fe#' MM 7 t feu fe UJf ?P? 5 or wt feu fe fH?5 fe# UA I fife 
UUH feu UJU U 7 HUU PHU'U-UH # AJtt A'W fife ut rfHU'-UH 5 fUTM 7 Tit I dj§ Ujfe 
H'/dyfeu fefeUTTOUfftfeujUA'AU fed fe»fUT&UJU#Ps!U HUld'dPdd #fe I UJf 
»?U1U tfe fe fe U#t # UfU HftfjU # fw 7 ufet UJf Mr 7 fe fu HU33 7 # ?UUA 
qnjH^US I UJffefeu 7 , UJU»1§ djdy'il feu WTO 7 ut §H H>f f fife 7 feu 
§U #U>fe>{U UUUt fe I 

UJUfeW#feM##tutUJ§ ?T?5U#Ufe#fr dd'PycCdlujffeuty^tfe# 
ut f hs# >nfeu # fe# ua i feu fWa feu wahu, $hu, feuu wfe uufe # ijfitur 
■d'«1 y'feuifeHyHufeteutMuuutft i fife uju uju § feM uu feM uifePM# 
feu ?fet ha, fife mi# uj|# § feud'd i{e 7 A uu# ha i PuGfe ujf hm § 
uuk'uh 7 ?ra tef 'u 7 d, Iuh be\ §h § us, feirul »ufu ut u 7 ^ ^ wt feu 

fe^UI^tfe^feUT?Hy 7 l{|feUU& I UJ5 tI'HU 7 Ut HU3U 7 fife ffeH 7 ^ TtcTRxS 

UUBF fife HH'U UTf UfU ^ feM# U 7 H 7 UH^ UUS t HH^ 5 UU 7 Ht, fcj Tfe ^t 
UJU JHHUU'H Ut Ut U 1 ^ feu fe?5t Uc3 I UJU U 7 HU 7 H ut ut U#t feu fife ife ^ feta 
feuMu^WUt^tHMljfeuUHfetlJTlJU^UTd I feu^T?fi WI 7 UUTfU 7 HU T HUt 
ufe £ UT^Urat fefeUJHUU U?3, §H t fe§ t^ 7 ut 7 H 7 U^t wt fe^ fH?5Ut 

0 I fed tft Adi, Q<5' ^ did Wdd'H tft ^ rffec3 uW 7 ddl fefed'Hol Uj <;*'€' ut UUU 7 

fet M 7 ^ Wt feu cfiut t I 

UIdy'il U 7 wt § fife HU feu HU3?yUU WS l^TUU t I feu U!U U 7 uuu t 
> >f§ UJU feu feu HH'fedf 7 tlfedf 7 PffeM 7 feu 7 ^ I d/d djd H'fdy fed UUU 7 S’ fe yyG 
dlk dld’tf 7 did 5V hd'd I felH § y/dd/d ut yfet, UU cff y '<£■?, nfedld § UUH tyAH'd 

tufetwt, Huty^»fe yfetfeu 7 few 7 d i wt ut HU 33 7 ufe feuu ujf 
ataot yfet feu ut fks fet uu 1 fu ufefe uu ^ fewt ujdyul § feiuu feu 7 ft, 
ifeMtfeurfeuW'UUUUrt I Ujf >HUtTA tfe fe ?> ‘M yfefeu U 7 ufu ^ H#t 
feu UUVTUH 7 ut feu § H'dlcCfu^H 7 1 I §uMu feuu$ tfeumfHU Ju 1 1 fe djuy'il 
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^ HFTOT ut HUHS 7 wfe i <jr ^H 7 feu? 7 feu HUHS feyfet ftfet t I UJU >tft UJU-HHU 
tt >H P^SU 1 did dp H’fdd fed ^ttcOd) 0 PhH cldc) djd dlPdt! feut it t JXt PdH § djd 
UUtfyUSUfet I^MHUUTHtftu^uf afetjfetft^d'dSltPdyd'S mUdpTjrfzm 
tTfeBSU}sfUUUU 7 SUUtUS I UTU^Traatyurtafett UJf UTHUrnttufafet 
fey yUU ut US I 

UTU cVSU tu fft t yUt-PUK 7 t TT§ S'H Ut feftw 7 t<5 But UU UU tfex 7 U 1 ^ 1 U 7 
^HBUferut I ff t tufe Uf W HUH § ipSU 7 fetP t I UTU SiSU tu tt t HUB 
‘tUTU’ U T l^afe,yTyHyM 7 fetTfeU¥feUUte 7 t,HtfeyTy>XHyyr , HiftfeHU 7 
y^^SiSUtu tft t’XSH'tfexiBE^UytUS I .UUVFS 0 fe fj tffe ^^si'd'ft US 
t H Pd Pit Id feu Hut US, fet UTf »PUt fed 7 § fest US, afet U 7 PfgB, VfSS uu# 
US I UTU MHUUPH it ut Bfet feu fet 3f t Htu fi-TSt US fe fey fed3U 1 1 UP? 
it t UUHS 7 But Miffe HS I UJf^tafeutafeTUf HUHUrtaBBUTUHtTt I UTU 

u 7 HU 7 Hfeuta 7 BttyB 7 UBU 7 tfeff tfe^TfeTuyit u^ufeuut >xt rferaut 

HUltPt 7 H5 7 US3feg 7 m 7 SUfe^Hf^UfePPft I aitw 7 itU 7 it fof UJU-lc’feU 7 Bit 

Huiu feu cfef fe suf aft i ifera feu fen^hx 7 ut atHBbtfu afe tt feuu feBt us i 
Ulf H'PcJyS t fe fe fey HUH 7 amfU fetkf 7 »it feu fe^UU 1 tt ufet fe ff feu 
BUIU UBU 7 at I SU1U, fes 7 fet fe 3 Ut t fet Uf ifUB feu ts t U[fUB UUS 7 tu 7 
aft I Baity it BW, fear ut KU3U 7 afe UUU 7 UJUy 'dft feu fet UUfed 0, UfUUUrfUH 7 
tfUHFTO »it ?feTB ft Ut yufw feB 7 aft I 37f 3^T H T fuW feu art UBtfe Uf 
‘UHUjt ut UTU’ feu HUHUiWStfe^WTUUt tuff 75c(iutf UtUBStH 7 ? 7 
tftttitut Psdld'rtlts UBU'aft I UJU UP-maf it ut ufet tuUTUBU 1 tfetf tut 
if sfeiu u 7 yuss yens aft i 

m§ djw afeuu feu apt fey ik ut tyut u^b afe, fak yu 1 uatt afe, wuar 
fak afe, >xt fw t utu t taa 7 afe ^ tut fHBt us i feuuw wu uiuyit t 
feuatu fi-rst us fu a><tl uiyotdi fua yu 7 autl t yu feu yjy S'sa tu Tft t Hi-f 
t ut >xfe t few 7 at i ujy un-tun^ ut ut ‘uitst f feu feu wuu fw t 
BgB 7 afe fearf^U TPBUfet feBUt t I ust fs t STK IWfs 7 , fUHS'S uus 7 , uy 
H'luu u 7 u's c(d6', ujuafet ufeus UUS 7 Xft UU UB aUJ-PUH 7 § CPU UUB 7 feu U dl 
fey tBgButufeus i >Jifetfeyutuj! tfiwfeus i tfjujf mrfepx’sluu 7 
d i §u Hfueps t Mfeufet us Pd@'fu fr w tl sn^ uut us >nt tus 7 1 ti 
HUU’ff us i 

uru u t hu t h pft ut afet feu ujufey aau t ?ut yt^ur t fefezPHuiu feu fet t 
ututusfeff tutfey 7 feu 7 y^>xvflu 7 feuut?5ui : , UTUfe+feutttfeuiTft i 
feUHUt'ufefeUMHfe, ufela, feaps, uufep, UcCSUU, urn, tt arauul HCTH HS 
apfeB tutus i ut ufeP feu us »ft fu uau t yfur § fey H3 1 yapu u 7 



uacrcwft uro (iftrot ferau) 
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H^U >?f?W feU 1 3 I feu Ut UUUr fe?5Ut ft fe UTU lira % feM fuS Ut^tw t fegftj 

uu0’>FH0Hs>>feyTutut tt'WH'u* gw >H T ufer feint i feu feffet uju »raus t& 
U^tHffjWtfufeHS I @^utU^feufeyyftfe^Hif>feUT>H0UHHSf§HHTS 
ri'«£t!' ft UU fife fedd dd-fi fe ty'0 Q US, UHHS H'drt Wdl ty'0 0 US I djd ^drlA 
ffe feutu^ feu yuVrUH 1 ?fet UU§ Ufe St feifed: HUyUdc 1 ), utSHU2, HHUU, HU 
HUfet, Mfet Wfeof 3 feu^TS §H H# 0 1W £ feu MHUfW ut S tfe© 
US I 

WHUUHtut HUtfeuU^U^ftfeTOFMUUHlfe^HtftutyyTtfeut 
feUHF§feU W^StHHU lr U>>ffesrUUSUtute3UlfetHt I UTU»fUUS ffefetut 

yfet feu fetr © ufeuu hu^s uihuwu % ^h^, whu^ nffeu ut wsur, ufenfeu 

HfiUU 0 ifeUU fe, >H0 yffi^UKU 0 WUfeU M§ »#WUfey ^'d'ddd: ut 5H U feufet 

feut ft 1 

mu up wfuu% ifess »fe feres hf fefeurH fere £ Hatr feu mu up wfuu 
UtUTUfetsfe>feUUyU^M^sfe'feHyUT I feuuw^rfeuTu^feurf m§up 

H'fdd U 1 feTUS djy MUHS 0U fet ^ Ut olid 1 UU Hfet U 1 Hcff5S yd^ddl djy 

Hfey | sfeH>}#fe>WfefefeWHt > H§Out0UUfeu fedfyd feuufetUTH H'fdy 1 * 

UUTW^ftufife^HfiuUUHfi'feuUUt I fife HUH Ut ©feuut fefeU'H % feel feife 

feu f W? fist fefl feut ft, uu u]dy »a 1 § nnre ufet fepfet ut feH ug g ufuuwt 

ft fe fFW qUH-djd ut UfcWU UJU cVrtoi ffe ut ut UU fedl Ufet Ht I 

W^H^UTWUtf^HSttfetfefe7HUU?t I feuyW^feH§yfetS 
UTgutFWUT^uvju^ufeT^ I «U#dTfeTHUt>>F feu fe»FUU UfHfet |yt S feH 
ujfe feu ufew h* tout ft fe uurut ufere s^ fefftu hs i fetus uw?* 
uWf, trn uu © ufeyl utw ytfedtw % ferfuuur ut £}h wul feu Hd's yfe Must djy 
WU Hfeu H^ufet ijuuj UUUT ^ I feu^ifti ?t fen ut WW % feH^H5 ufef fet 
fefuUTd faUHS 0 HUS fett US I UJUHtft ftfet U 1 fePud'H fet feH U)fe feu tsfeu ft I 
UJU dfd H'fdV feu W UUt, UO-TofTFt ^^of'd wfe HfeW UTUHyt twit % 

fyfdd'Hf yffeuuusfeuHufettHuut»rus i uiuwtf 31 w ^ »?uuuiu u?u 

UJU H'fdd feu Hrfes oftur few 5 I fec^ 3 1 gw ^ feWsT fe<7 ^ 'g T fe 1 >F?3UT fy* ut 
Ut UUU 1 ^ I did H'lcJd ^ d'dl 1 ^ fetFS Tftfilu uW 0 ddt Uy$t, H'ddll M0 
M,Hfet>>feU^yqut>>F0HHSlut^feHUtut0 I UJ§ Up H'fdd fed WU, UH5, 
HU yfeu Ufe feS0 Held HdOdol'd' ut UfUWH 1 U 1 HUUiyUS feH 1 US I d/d djd 
H'fdU fedttW UTW f fe^T ^UUTgi ggftjft § upf^ % »p^u gu WfeufeU 

yuju US, §U FFS yufeu yfets ^U^Tgi gr% ^u uT^g -Hut qdH'fdU uuuW US I 
feu uu fesfe fiws ut >feT uuu 1 tt fer wtw ^ fefeu^ feuftw yfe felw 0t 
sut HUife Ut wt, trdjuuft Tu/uufeu yffeu 0, % fetuund § yufeu ut eftur 
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ft i fen hOh fen'ft Qyddi' wt ft HnjHft Oh he* 1 wPTt i 

dd* fTTlXf j?EJ Pcfd tfe? fetl ojyd 0 Idol fc^dHE: E 1 Htldsl ft ft H. ddl 
fftlh^ftEdWffeHWftidWEHdETftfeHTOftUS^Musftt^HlftU* I 
ft »ph ?ra tr?5ft ftt he* »piw P, ftp hee PeI w% i h. up few #gft ft 

H'dl'>f T A'di HH'Sd 1 olid 1 I @H Pfi-jdHd fed o(ii tl'd fHH6S' P dlddlP 
ftPw HA, fop ftt girt HAfE HHE ft HE 'HE ftt ApHi I fen EfelF foP 1 Ac|iP><£ #P 
H. H^E fifth ft HH^cF fEE* fa 3543 ffo ftfa 1 * Wc(m§Vp H'/dH feft UHH 
feM 1 H'i ! fen hftu fern ippEtfa ipwfeE fPn 1 * 5 : 

eto ft* he ftps yp i ^tftfeffeiraust n 

5 did d]t| HP ft ftcTI fW ftdld ft HE ^'oj ft* II 
IPUStHHEpPfttF I HHS ft »fPnfttfT | 28 II 

H§P- ifo Hft HETOp pE HS^ P>f II 

mift see hiPPm* fefo sg yt»p ii 

ctaT ftHT Ps fafft -gift 1*S AE* f*ft»P 1 1 
fa* tfe A^T ftpjpESf fefs tpfe A >PP 1 1 
(hh ft ftufow *‘*<4 ftp fefd tfaf 1 II 
ftHS*- Hp HE* HE ¥H Eft HA VhE II 
Hft'AETfaftsftsiSeftHfsisfS I 29 II 
=hE ddHAfo *>1 AH'd tfTfjft ft o(yd § dfScJ old* E 1 fthdi 1 Wft 1 H T HEt HfP-T 
fas HE5 ftft I 

Q^fel Hdl $ P'S fed fifa HHHT fed ddd H'dl'H 1 HH'fod yd'P>P t|$H HE 
dlP'H 7 HA I Pdd Scf fa dFdid fiw E 1 VJH'd Pdftftd H'ldd fat) cTHSI *d1 P did' 
PE 1 I fen fePl Wi §*rp HTp P pEHftH HpJH ft yHfofaft SffflE fePf 
Ps? I § f*UE^ Ep tHW ftfpH 1 f d I 

ftH ftft H 1§ dfe wFdH feft ft EcIH 1 * HfcffHH ftfpH 1 , ft* fEH ftchd P : 
fedjfe»ff ft Wft EpH St nfedld ftt ft? 7 wfe II 
wFddJd ftl ftdf f3H & WZ\ W drfft iBE S^E II 

(d/d d/d H'fott, OP 638) 

fen idvpg g>R5 Brafew EfeP § eepe h 1 ^ fen ijw B^p ft 

ftt 0?J HP? M ft fe >>W f^ HU3^y3* Uf35i ftf >H§ fftH ft >H3l 

^fwfyfeuiHSipTfeftlET llCTU(E^iHHdrapt>HTUsfedpd^H 7 feEE)^E 

^ t fftp ^ fefeyrR f?H WH T *1 yfd'ddd* fegift I 

*■ 

m§ tfQ wfu& ftl fefEE'rHcl HU3E 7 § US^ ftft fEH W3t E 1 
fgfeE'H ft feP ftE ift HE* ft HE* HEt flEPcft ft cftft U* I P 1 . dfeT fftm Up 
HB7HP fed 3f 3^ HT&Eftfeur jp- w&W § fefepH ft ftft ift IfeftH 
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H'rtd 1 fGdl ^ I 3 1 . fddUTH fifty Gf ft The Adi Guru Granth : As a Source of 
History 5W sfef UHUU JU/ftuG dPUU fG Gh Hft G HUfiGu, "d'rlcSl fd A 

iufttpufeu rdrdU'HufeuftyfftHTrfejfftUTSufufft 1 3 T. MdidufRur grtfe 7 ?? uafifet 
UJU Up WfUB G >H 7 U 7 U § fefcm Gf fftdUS 7 G HUUU UH WlGW UUS 77 ? 7 feu ftftu 
0(13 US I G(J}' Gf fftdld'St fts Hy<j* ufft U 7 . Hdfttu d'H G ftrf fedd Historical 
Analysis of Sikh Literature fed y<£l G fenGne 'd'dl ffty fefUcFH % uGt tydulw 
ufus Gums uus Gf ftfftu ufut arfet ft i w. hh4a fifty fug ft mrft Gu Sikh 

Gurus and Mughal State feu fSH dltt 3 Gu fttU 7 ft ft? d'dl H'ft MMd'gls fdfdd'H 
fcl'9 ft ferPdfS fGGI & Gh S'H USfifefUcTHU dfiPH 7 ft ufcW U 7 Molt! 1 ft I fw dfe 
HTfOTs >nft yure uwu 7 G w ufe uftftftur fttu Gf wt feu Guhuu us i w. 
huIwh fifty uu 7 MnigW feu ^ 7 feu. fen ufo ft Mu Gu fuu 7 ft fu ft »mf GucfGf 
gHd'^TuGtG G?pu u 7 fefuum feus uft a?u a pwfuvS suu-yfufe uuft Guu 
Hi? tt 7 fefeu'H feufer u 7 Gu ytyu 7 fttuF i s 7 . fudd's uufe uu 7 ft h 7 ^ 7 fws fen 
uft Gt fG<s 'few ft for H'ft MUocttl* iT-ft-iptf hmuI sfeitPfei uu aru up wfuu fed 

l^yuftHUGuS | UUftuU'UUdt U7U Up HftGuGt fefudPHU HUUU 7 dfe US UU 

G?p H¥ Gt fenP^d uuu 7 Gt Guu suf' ft i fen tea feu >»fft Gt Gu uuu uu uus Gt 
Hd'^cS 1 urut ft i 

»tu feu ft -feu fet ufuu 7 uwi fu um up wfm ft fefuuu G feu flfeu, 
ljM 7 1^ftU?ftufUHfU3tU'Gt UdlGtft I Mold'd' UHftU fefdU'H Gf fH3UcS' feu 
u 7 ^! § mw u^ 7 G G usf sf ufu§ Guw ft huG us i G^ 7 ufuw u 7 . 
Guufeu HHU'Tst fufeuTfeu ftu 7 usTrauu »rftrfts ut ute 7 u 7 huu 7 ft i feusfu 

ft fu UUJWGt MSUU § H^KS UU G TIHUS Gt HSU feu UMdd 7 SUf ft, >h 3 UfefUU 7 
ft ufe fefsU'H feds G ft3U 7m ufet Gt dUS 7 suf utut, Ud feu fef gfet fet 
ryfdcFH Tfeqf »fjuft Tfftu >Hft UU5S <5# U 7 UUG US ft feft Gf ftd ftdd'ttls ftu feu 
GdMdU SUf US I ftfe fu d'dl feu fettGl ufeU’fftu Mdd'^ttl Gt iffy uuf wft 
dJdd'Gt Gf ufet dfef Gfuu feMiw UUS feu UUH ft UUG TP \ m§ up H'fdH fed 
fefcFHU wus 7 ? 7 s 7 ® Hftfed s’u 7 > hG u 7 ^ 7 Gt ’Hfuftfeid u 7 uf u$Gf ft Guu fey Gt 
f&pfdpp uut ufeffe feu utut ftfe I feH ufe fet ftu I’M ^u ^sfGt ft I 

MUd'rt Gt UH'fi-ld Hfedl, Gh Hft IJUfed tJ'dfi-fU feufcW 7 S'S tMu 7 , >vrG uu 
uu ft yield'd' m 3 fw 7 ipf Gry G uuGfG ufe ft <^Hddid fws um up rufuufeft 
II'UU ftu 7 ft, Gu ftd fuft HMd'wl ftu feft sftf HUU 7 I ffttf HHU G WftU, fed'H, 
Hdiss, yu'-feuf, ufftf-fauu 7 , uuut usre, itaG, feGutw GW ueffeoW WG 
ufe rjT-rfeu u r su r ut G wsf uju up r-feuufe u rusu sut u 7 Muuf ftu uuu ft i feu 
UU ft fws feu UUG ftG fecj 7 ftfttif »{fu>?ts UUS Gf HU3U 7 ft uwGh 7 suf U'dlu 1 I 
ftTH dfe ¥H feftu fiws fGu 7 UW d'Jlt! 1 ft, Gu feu ft fu UU SU 7 ft few uffts 
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THE ADI GURU GRANTH AS A SOURCE OF SOCIAL 
HISTORY AND CULTURE 

Dr Kirpal Singh* 

Like the Rigveda the Adi Guru Granth though religious in character is an 
important source of history relating to the life and culture of the times. It is 
very important to study the various strands of this venerable spectrum. The 
purpose here is to study it as a source of social history from various references, 
similes and metaphors used in the holy scripture. 

Marriage 

Niccolai Manucci, the Venetian traveller, who wrote an account of Mughal 
India 1653-1708, writes, “to their idea, there is not in this world anything to 
compare in importance with getting married. It is in marriage as they understand 
things that consists one of the greatest of felicities of human life. Imbibed 
with that opinion children as soon as they talk and know how to say father and 
mother, are taught to say that they want to marry.” 1 In the Sikh scriptures the 
idea of marriage has been sublimated by devotion to God who has been described 
as spouse of all human beings longing to meet the Lord. Guru Amar Das Ji 
writes, “In this world there is but one Spouse, the rest all others are His 
brides”. 2 Guru Nanak writes : 

“O thou Ignorant Bride why pridest thou 
And enjoyest not the love of thy 
Spouse in thy own home.” 3 

Guru Arjan writes, “I have got bride of pure deeds by Guru’s Grace.” 4 
An ideal woman has been described by Guru Arjan having thirty two 
qualities 5 (Batisulakhani) and all these qualities have been counted by Dr Gopal 
Singh in a footnote on page 362 of his translation Vol. II of Sri Guru Granth 
Sahib. There is also mention of sixteen embellishments of ladies by Guru 
Arjan. 6 

These sixteen embellishments have been elaborately described by Abul 
Fazal in Ain-i-Akbari in the following way : 

*1288, Sector 15-B, Chandigarh. 

1. Storia Do Mogor 1653-1708, Edited, William Irvine, Vol. Ill, London, 1907, p. 54. 

2. The Adi Guru Granth, p. 591. 

3. Ibid., p. 722. 

4. Ibid., pp. 370-71. 

5. Ibid., p. 371. 

6. Ibid., p. 1361. 
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“A woman is adorned by sixteen things : 

1 . Bathing 

2. Anointing with oil 

3. Braiding hair . 

4. Decking the crown on her head with jewels 

5. Anointing with sandal wood 

6. The wearing of dresses and these are of various kinds... 

7. Sectarial marks of caste and often decked with pearl and gold 
ornaments 

8. Tinting with lampblack like collyrium 

9. Wearing ear-rings 

10. Adorning with nose rings of pearls and gold 

1 1 . Wearing ornaments round the neck 

12. Decking with garlands of flowers of pearls 

13. Staining the hands 

14. Wearing a belt hung with small bells 

15. Decorating the feet with gold ornaments 

16. Eating Pan.” 7 

Finally blandishment and artfulness — all these qualities of women have 
been described by Guru Arjan in the spiritual context — female human beings 
preparing for meeting the lord — God. 

At places the contemporary condition of women has been also depicted 
which is deplorable. Namdev refers in the Ram Kali Raga, the practice offering 
women in charity at the places of pilgrimage. He writes : 

“If man makes gifts of horses, gifts of elephants, gift of women with their 
couches and land even then all these equal not the Lord’s Name.” 8 

Ravidas also writes in the same strain. He states : 

“If one bathes in Kurukshetra at the time of eclipse and if he makes offering of 
his wife with decoration — they are of no avail if he practices slander.” 5 

Guru Nanak has described the degrading condition of women. He writes : 
“The women have become submissive and weak while men have become tyrants. 
Self culture and self control and piety all have been abandoned and they eat 
whatever is forbidden. They have lost all sense of shame and lost whatever 
honour they had says Nanak. God alone is True, search not for another.” 10 
Polygamy 

According to Abul Fazal Akbar had seraglio of 5000 women supervised 
by a separate staff of female officers. 11 A large harem was privilege of 
aristocracy, the prerogative of chieftains and fashion of the age. It was common 


7. Abul Fazal, Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. Ill, Calcutta, 1948, p. 343. 

8. The Adi Guru Granth , p. 973. 

9. Ibid., p. 875. 

10. Ibid., pp. 1242-43. 

11. Ain-i-Akbari, p. 46. 
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among the Hindus and the Muslims, Guru Amar Das in Sri Raga refers to it : 
If we enjoy myriads of women 
And rule over nine divisions of the world 
We receive not God’s Grace without true Guru and are 
Caste into womb again over again. 12 

Alberuni writes, “Some Hindus think that the number of wives depend 
upon castes. For instance, a Brahmin may marry four wives, a Kshatriya 

three, a Vaishya two and a Sudra one .” 13 The harem of Muslim chieftains had 

' • 

a large number of women of different origin as it was their common belief : 
“Buy a Khurasani woman for her work, a Hindu woman for her capacity for 
nursing children, a Persian woman for pleasure of company and Transoxinian 
for thrashing her as a warning for other three.” 14 

Guru Nanak refers to these different types of women in the harems of 
Muslim nobles. The word ‘harem’ is indicative of Muslim women’s apartment. 
Guru Nanak writes in Var Asa : 

Saddled horses, swift like wind and belles of every complexion adorned the 
harem of nobles who dwell in houses, pavillions and lofty mansions and make 
ostentations. 15 

Prostitution 

The profession of prostitution had been in vogue since the time immemorial. 
There are stories and examples galore of prostitutes and gainkas in the Pur anas, 
Shastras and Smritis. Alberuni writes, “People think with regard harlotry that 
it is allowed to them .” 16 Guru Ram Das, the fourth Sikh Guru has confirmed 
the existence of prostitution in ancient times when he writes :■ 

Ajamal who mated with prostitutes, he too was saved uttering the name of 
^ God. 17 

In the Adi Guru Granth there are about a dozen references to prostitutes. 
The most important simile is that the father of son of prostitute cannot be 
identified . 18 

During the Muslim rule the evil appears to have spread far and wide. Ala- 
ud-Din Khilji fixed tariff of wages for public women and a number of prostitutes 
in Delhi were given in marriage relievingthe profession of too much congestion . 19 
Akbar, the Mughal Emperor constructed a separate quarter outside the city of 
Delhi : All public women were asked to reside there. Special state officials 
were appointed to supervise them . 20 Guru Arjan, the fifth Sikh Guru, who was 

A 12. The Adi Guru Granth, p. 26. 

13. Alberuni ’s India, English translation by E. C. Sachan, Delhi, 1964, p. 261. 

14. Quoted in Kirpal Singh Narang’s, History of Punjab, 1526-1857, Delhi, 4th Edition, p. 

25. 

15. The Adi Guru Granth, p. 472. 

16. History of Punjab, Vol. Ill, Punjabi University, Patiala, 1972, p. 333. 

17. The Adi Guru Granth, p. 995. Ajamal was the ruler ofKanauj. 

18. Ibid., see pages 238, 528, 837, 1039, 1415. 

19. K. M. Ashraf, Life and Condition of the People of Hindustan, New Delhi, 1 970, p. 265 . 

20. P. N. Chopra, Some Aspects of Social Life during Mughal Age, Jaipur, 1963, p. 170. 
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contemporary of Akbar writes that people have no scruple in visiting the 
prostitutes. He writes : 

Man in contemplating evil no sloth feels, 

In enjoying harlot no shame he has. 21 

Sati 

The word ‘Sati’ has been used in the Adi Guru Granth in different 
connotations. It implies truthful, immortal, disciplined, virtuous, generous, 
pure etc. It also refers to the custom of Sati by which a widow used to burn 
herself with her dead husband. It was considered virtuous according to the 
fourth chapter of Parashar Simriti . 22 

The custom of Sati or self-immolation was originally restricted to high 
castes like Brahmins and Kshatriyas. It was very popular with the Rajpujs. Ibn 
Batuta who visited India during Sultanate period and Niccolai Manucci, the 
Venetian traveller who visited India during the Mughal period have described 
this custom in detail. “A procession was soon formed to conduct her to the 
place of cremation. The Brahmins and other relations joined the procession 
and showered their profuse greetings on the widows on the glorious fortune 
that attended her. The woman took coconut in her right hand and a mirror in 
her left and rode on a horse .” 23 Manucci writes “When these ceremonies are 
finished... (widow) mounts to the top of pyre and lying down on her side 
closely embraces her husband. At once the relations bind her feet strongly by 
two ropes to two posts driven into ground for the purpose. Next they throw 
some more wood and cowdung on the two bodies.. .they apply light .” 24 

In the Adi Guru Granth, this cruel custom has been condemned as it has 
been clearly stated by Guru Amar Das, the third Sikh Guru : 

‘They are not called Satis who bum themselves with their husband’s corpses 
Nanak they are known as Satis who die with the sheer shock of separation 
They too are known as Satis who abide in modesty and contentment, who wait their 
Lord and rising in the morning ever remember him. 

The wives bum themselves in the fire with their husband. If they heartily love their 
spouse then suffer they great bodily and mental pang ever otherwise. 

Nanak if they love not their husband, why should they burn themselves in fire? 
Whether the husband be alive or dead such life remains away from him. 25 
Sports and Amusements 

In the Adi Guru Granth there are a number of references to the Sports 
and diversions which were popular among the people. The reference to the 
various sports are made in the similes and metaphors used in the spiritual 

21. The Adi Guru Granth, p. 1 143. 

22. Bhai Kahn Singh, Mahankosh, Language Department, Patiala, 1960, p. 112. 

23. K. M. Ashraf, Life and Conditions of People of Hindustan, New Delhi, p. 187. 

24. Niccolai Manucci, translated by William Irvine, StoriaDo Mogor or Mughal or Mughal 
India, London, 1907, Vol. Ill, p. 60. 

25. The Adi Guru Granth, Var Suhi, p. 787. 
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context but these clearly establish their widespread popularity. The following 
.. sports have been mentioned there : 

1. Chess 

According to Amir Khusro, the game of chess was of Indian origin and 
has been in vogue in India since the ancient times. Its references are available 
in the Ramayana and Mahahharta. During the Mughal Period, the kings and 
nobles took great delight in playing this game. Akbar is said to have played the 
game of chess with slave girls as pieces moving on the chequered pavement. 
Manucci writes that by playing chess they learn to govern, place and displace 
give and take with direction to the glory and gain of their projects. Guru 
Nanak writes in the Adi Guru Granth : 

' “He who talks much is termed a buffoon. 26 

/ He succeeds not in playing at chess and his chessmen reach not the goal.” 

2. Chauparh 

The antiquity of Chauparh is undisputed. It continued to be invogue in 
India throughout the Mughal period, in the 1 7th century Chauparh became the 
favourite game of Akbar’s court. 27 The Mughal Emperor framed its rules and 
regulations and made it very popular. In the Ain-i-Akbari Abul Fazal writes : 
“Formerly many grandees took part in this game, there were often as many as 
two hundred players and no one was allowed to go home before he had finished 
sixteen games which in some cases lasted three months. 28 Ain-i-Akbari gives 
the detailed description of the game. The game of Chauparh has been referred 
to at several places in the Adi Guru Granth : 

A With the dice of falsehood and egotism, the mortals play the chauparh of self- 

conceit. 29 

Again, Guru Nanak writes in Asa Patti : 

The Lord began to play the game of Chauparh by making four ages his dice- 
cloth. 

He made all his creatures His pieces and Himself began to throw the dice. 30 
Guru Arjan writes in the Basant Raga : 

Let the pious deeds be thy dice cloth (Chauparh) and make thou truth thine 
dice. 31 

The use of dice is an important function in the game of Chauparh and 
that has been referred to at a number of places. Kabir writes : 
t Kabir says that those persons never fail who know how to throw the dice. 32 

The simile used in the Adi Granth is that God is playing the game of 
chess. This world is chess board and all creatures are his chessmen. According 

26. The Adi Guru Granth, p. 70. 

27. Ibid., p. 359. 

28. Ain-i-Akbari, Translated H. Blockmann, Delhi, 1965, p. 316. 

29. The Adi Guru Granth, p. 34. 

30. Ibid. 

31. Ibid., p. 1185. 

32. Ibid, p. 793. 
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to Bhai Kahn Singh those chessmen who have crossed forty two small 
rectangles or squares in Chauparh are called pacca, viz. near the destination 
and those who are in the process of crossing are called kacha viz raw. God 
looks after both the categories. Guru Amar Das writes : 

Placing the pieces on the d ice cloth 
Thou thyself seest the imperfect and perfect ones. 33 
Guru Nanak writes in the Var Asa : 

Thou seest thy creation as also losing winning pieces (good or bad men) upon / 

this earth. 34 
Guru Arj an writes : 

He Himself is dice as well as pieces in the game (of Chauparh). 35 

3. Chaugan 

Chaugan has been popular with the Afghans as well as Mughal kings. 

Qutabuddin Aibak founder of Slave Dynasty in India 1 ed of fall from horse 

while playing polo. Chaugan was the favourite game of the Mughal emperor 

and nobles. Some-times the ladies of royal household took part in it. Akbar the 

Mughal emperor liked it most as it has been stated by Abul Fazal, “The occupation 

of Chaugan acquired a predominance over other forms of pleasure and the 

Emperor spent most of his time in it. The game was played on horseback each 4 

player holding in his hand a chaugan stick with a crooked end to hit the ball 

while the horse was galloping even on full speed.” Guru Arjan has referred to 

this game in the Adi Guru Granth in the following words : 

“The players of Polo should not catch the saddle bow after mounting their 
horse.” 36 

4. Wrestling 

Wrestling was one of the most common games-during the medieval period. 

It was a diversion for the rich and physical exercise for the commoner. 

Wrestling matches were witnessed by one and all the winners were applauded 
profusely. Guru Arjan has described one of the wrestling bout in his verses : 

“I am petty wrestler of the Lord 
Having met the Guru I have put on a tall plumed turban 
All the assemblage to wimess wrestling is gathered 
And the Merciful Master Himself seated to behold it. 

The bugles, drums and trumpet play 
The wrestlers enter the arena 
And take gyrations around it. 

I have overthrown the fine youth (deadly sins) 

And the Guru has patted on my back.” 37 
Elites of Society 

He may be called Mehar, Maluk, Raja, Rao or Khan. He may be styled 

33. Ibid., p. 1 13. 4 

34. Ibid., p. 474. 

35. Ibid., p. 1020. 

36. Ibid, p. 322. 

37. Ibid., p. 14. 
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Chaudhary, Rao. All this is burning and igniting with egoism. 38 

— Guru Nanak 

I have become Mehar of the village and I have taken prisoners five rivals. 35 

— Guru Nanak 

As many as are the Kings, Emperors, Amirs, Shikdars, Chaudharis deem them 
all as perishable and engrossed in duality. 40 

- — Guru Ram Das 


The Sikh Gurus inherited the mixed society in which the Muslim nobility 
dominated and the Hindu prominent personages got recognition. Almost in 
every village there was a Mehar which was a common .title applicable to both 
the Hindus and Muslims. Mehar has been derived from a Persian word mehtar 
which means, according to Steingass Persian English Dictionary ‘elder, prince, 
lord or chief. He was a village Mukhia. Gum Arjan writes, “I have become 
Mehar of the village and have taken prisoner five rivals” which means five evil 
tendencies. 

Maluk is plural of Malik which means king. With a little variation Malik 
means possession. It was a common epithet used for the prominent man in 
the village and is still popular in the Muslim predominant Punjab (Pakistan). 
According to Bhai Kahn Singh Malik has become epithet with certain castes 
like Kshatriya, Ahluwaliaetc. 

Raja is a Sanskrit word which means king but was applied to many 
humbler dignitaries, petty chiefs or large zamindars . 41 In Ain-i-Akbari, the 
Rajput rajas have been described as zamindars viz feudal lords. 

Rao and Rai means chief. This epithet was applied to the lower persons 
than that of the Raja. 

Khan was very important title during the Muslim period. Ashirbadilal 
Srivastava writes, “Muslim population was divided into two categories, namely 
men of sword and men of pen. Those who belonged to the former category 
were soldiers and were of mostly of foreign origin. They were either 
commanding officers or soldiers in the military establishment at the capital 
and in the provinces. They were graded into Khans, Maliks, Amir, Sipahsalar 
and Sarikhail. This was a descending and Sarikhail, the lowest position . 42 It is 
important to note that lowest position viz Sarikhail has not been mentioned in 
the Adi Guru Granth. 

The ‘Amir’ has been derived from Persian word ‘Amar’ which means 
command. Amir implies commander, chief or lord. It was applied to all 
higher officials of the state under the Muslim rulers. It was very popular 
epithet. 


38. The Adi Guru Granth, p. 64. 

39. Ibid., p. 73. 

40. Ibid., p. 861. 

41. Hobson-Jobson, Delhi, p. 754. 

42. A. L. Srivastava, History of India (1 000- 1 707 AD), Agra, 1 977, p. 278. 
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Shiqdar is not Sikahdar as Bhai Kahn Singh and Prof. Teja Singh have 
inferred. According to Steingass Persian English Dictionary, Shiqdar means 
‘an officer appointed to collect the revenue from certain divisions of land’. Dr 
A. L. Srivastava writes : “It was found necessary in the fourteenth century to 
sub divide the provinces in Shiqa — At the head of a Shiq was Shiqdar. He 
was, probably a military officer and his duty was to maintain law and order in 
his jurisdiction. A little later a smaller unit of administration than the Shiq came 
into being — it was called Pargana .” 43 There has been frequent mention of 
Shiqdar in the Adi Guru Granth and he was an important official. 

Chaudhary was a revenue official whose main function was to collect 
the land revenue . 44 He was subordinate to Shiqdar. 


43. Ibid., p. 250. 

44. Ibid. 



UNIQUENESS OF GURU GRANTH SAHIB 

Shiv Gajrani* 

The scholars of the Sikh history are well aware of this reality that all the 
ten Sikh Gurus were male. However, for the compilation of Guru Granth 
Sahib or Adi Granth, Guru Arjan Dev decided to adopt the title ( Mahala ) the 
female for all the Sikh Gurus which is definitely unique in the history of religions. 
The reason for this is, that all what is enshrined or written in the Adi Granth is 
the expression of the souls of the Gurus. The soul ( Atma ) lives in every 
human being. It has got no sex in the ordinary sense of the term/word. It is 
generally believed to be a speck of the supreme soul ( Parmatma ). All the ten 
Sikh Gurus preached oneness of God. They advocated to the seekers to sing 
the praise of the Almighty through thought, word, and deed with such 
concentration and continuity, that one may achieve the merit of receiving the 
grace of God and may get an opportunity of reaching, meeting and ultimately 
absorption of soul (Atma) with the supreme soul (Parmatma) which may be 
termed as spiritual marriage or the ultimate goal of a soul. 

We know this fact well that Guru Nanak travelled for nearly 14 years all 
over the country as well as abroad on his missionary journeys. During this 
long span Nanak preached to all sections of the people. He kept a note book 
with him in which he used to write his hymns and these totalled 974 in number. 
He also collected the salokas of Bhagat Kabir and also of Bhagat Farid. On 
September 2, 1539, when Angad was installed as his successor, Guru Nanak 
handed over all the collections of hymns to him. Hence, a beginning of the 
compilation of Adi Granth was made. 

During Guru Angad’s life time three languages were used by the people 
of Punjab. The Mughal emperors, their associates and employees used Urdu 
or Persian. In the urban areas the Hindus used Hindi, yet there was another 
language which was spoken by a majority of people living in the Punjab, but it 
had no script of its own. Guru Angad after great efforts provided Gurmukhi 
script and as a result a new language popularly known as Punjabi came into 
being. The second Guru started the compilation of Guru Granth Sahib in 
Gurmukhi script so that all people living in Punjab could easily understand and 
benefit by the teachings of the Sikh Gurus or Gurubani. To this he added 62 
hymns of his own, thus further development was made. 

The founder Guru had started his preaching in hymns. Guru Angad also 


*Punjabi University, Patiala. 
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realised that the poetry would be more effective in conveying the divine message 
to the common man. So he began the compilation of Adi Granth in poetry. 
The poetry in this Granth has been written in popular folk-lore language used 
by the people of North India on various important occasions of all kinds in 
their house-hold. 

Guru Amar Das who succeeded Angad Dev was installed as a Guru in 
1552 A.D. Ajl the hymns of the first two Gurus were passed on to him. He 
continued his preaching for twenty-two years. During this long span of more 
than two decades Guru Amar Das wrote 907 hymns of Gurbani. When in 
1574 A.D. he installed his son-in-law Ram Das as his successor, Mohan the 
eldest son of Guru Amar Das refused to acknowledge him as such, and it was 
he who kept the bani of the previous Gurus with him. 

It was the fourth Guru Ram Das who founded a city, on the site of Guru 
Nanak’s hut in 1 577 A.D. and it was later on named Amritsar. Guru Ram Das 
also wrote 679 hymns. These were passed on to Guru Arjan Dev, when he 
was installed as a Guru. Hence, Arjan Dev became the fifth Guru in 1581 A.D. 
He prepared for the world what is one of its greatest treasures. Most of the 
manuscripts of the hymns of the first three Gurus were with Baba Mohan — 
the eldest son of Guru Amar Das. Bhai Buddha and then Bhai Gurdas were 
sent to collect these hymns from him but they didn’t succeed even in getting 
interview with Baba Mohan. Now Guru Arjan Dev himself visited him and by 
singing sweet songs persuaded the recluse to lend him the manuscripts, with 
the blessing for the work. After getting these manuscripts. Guru Arjan Dev 
settled down in a shady glade at Amritsar, with Bhai Gurdas as his assistant. 
Four more writers, namely Sant Ram, Haria, Sukha and Mansa Ram were 
employed. The Guru arranged all the songs in Ragas in which these were to be 
sung followed by the author’s name. Guru Arjan Dev sent messages all over 
India to collect salokas of popular Bhagats. He succeeded in getting these 
from many of them. Out of these collected and also selected salokas, the 
Guru picked up salokas of 15 Bhagats. Compilation of such a vast material 
from so many sources was a most difficult task. It involved much labour and 
discretion. After a very hard labour for years together the Granth was completed 
in the summer of 1604 A.D. It was named Pothi Sahib. It was shown to the 
Sangat. Then it was enshrined at Harimandir under Bhai Buddha’s charge. It 
contains 221 8 hymns of Guru Arjan Dev. It has been rightly called the crux of 
Indian thought as the very essence of the Gurus is incarnate in it. To these 
were added the hymns of Guru Teg Bahadur and one verse of Guru Gobind 
Singh. Thus the compilation of Guru Granth Sahib got completed. 

The total number of the Sikh Gurus, the Bhagats, Bhatts and saints fvhose 
bani is enshrined in Adi Granth is 37. These include 7 Gurus, 15 Bhagats, 1 1 
Bhatts and 4 saintly persons. Total number of hymns in Guru Granth Sahib is 
5894; out of these 4966 have been contributed by the Sikh Gurus and 928 by 
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the other Bhagats of Bhakti cult. Among the Sikh Gurus, the fifth master has 
contributed 2218 and among the saints, Kabir has contributed 541 hymns. 

Poetry is a spontaneous overflow of mighty feelings. It takes its origin 
from emotions recollected in tranquility. Poetry turns all things to loveliness. 
It exalts the beauty of that which is most beautiful and it adds beauty to that 
which is most deformed. The supreme quality of the divine poetry of the 
Eastern scriptures in general lies in their power of giving life to the lifeless. “I 
know other literature known so much for its singleness of purposes. It is that 
enchanted kind of writing which depends only on the force of imagination,” 
observed by Puran Singh. 

Guru Granth Sahib is a precious and the richest gift of Divine poetry of 
the realised beings to mankind. It may be rightly but easily called the scripture 
of all nations for it is the lyric of divine love and all people in this universe 
subsist on such glowing lyrical prayer. Poetry in this Granth has been written 
in popular folk-lore. It was used by the people of North India on different 
important occasions of joy and sorrow in their house-hold. It also relates to 
Vars sung in praise of warriors, and on various aspects of seasons and change 
of seasons, in short on all matters concerning the living of a common man. 
The themes of all this poetry may be divided into 23 categories which are cited 
here : 

Alahanias, Arti, Anjuli, Sadd, Sohla, Karhale, Kafi, Thit Bar, Ghorian, 
Chambole, Chhant, Dakhane, Din-ren, Pehre, Patti, Baramaha, Bawan 
Akhari, Birhare, Mangal, Rutti, Banjara, Bar (Pauribandh) and Var Sat. 

Rags (Musical Measures) : Bharti poetry has got five important 
components. It is sung in Ragas. Adi Granth has been written in following 3 1 
Ragas : Rag Gauri, Rag Asa, Rag Dev Gandhari, Rag Bihagra, Rag Lalit, 
Rag Bilaw al, Rag Bairari, Rag Asawari, Rag Sorath, Rag Dhanasari, Rag 
Jaitsari, RagTodi, RagTilang, Rag Ramkali, Rag Maru, Rag Basant Hindol, 
Rag Sarang, Rag Jaijaiwanti, Rag Bhairon, Rag Siri Rag, Rag Megh, Rag 
Gond, Rag Jaldhar, Rag Jagdhar, Rag Kaidara, Rag Jablidhar, Rag Nat, 
Rag Gujari, Rag Shankar, Rag Shayama. 

Guru Nanak sang his hymns in 19 Ragas, Guru Ram Das in 30 Ragas, 
Guru Arjan Dev in 29 Ragas and Guru Tegh Bahadur in 15 Ragas. 

Guru Granth Sahib’s Language : The significance of Guru Granth 
Sahib or Adi Granth is manifold including the linguistic aspect. It can be 
called the treasure of the old Hindvi dialects, as it contains language used by 
different Bhagats from different parts of the country. This is generally called 
Sant Bhasha. However, in reality it appears to be compared of at least ten 
types of linguistic dialects like : Sant Bhasha, Brij Bhasha, Hindvi, Bhat Bhasha, 
Rekhta, Sanskrit, Gatha, Apharans, Punjabi, Lehndi. Trumpp has stated that 
the chief importance of this Granth lies in the linguistic line, as being treasury 
of the old Hindvi dialects. 
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Musical Instruments : It may be interesting for all of us to know that 
15 types of musical instruments were then used by the Gurus and Bhagats in 
reciting the Gurbani. These are as such : Rabab, Veena, Been Baja, Jant, Tur 
Kingri, Singi, Murli, Pakhavaj, Mardang, Dholak, Mujir, Tabla, Ghungru , 
Nad and Sarod. Five out of these are commonly used now while reciting 
Shabad Kirtan. 

Summing up, Adi Granth was compiled and completed by the Sikh Gurus 
during their life time while most of the other religious holy books ( Dharam 
Granths ) were written centuries after. About several religious Granths we 
don’t get the exact time when it was written and even we don’t feel sure about 
their contents as well as their authenticity. About Guru Granth Sahib Macauliffe 
records : “The great difference between Sikh religion and other religions is 
that all the teachings of the Sikh Gurus are available with us, because they 
wrote their teachings in their own hand and during their life-time. There have 
been many saints, prophets and philosophers before, but their teachings were 
written long after the death of those prophets, by their close associates. The 
teaching of Socrates left behind have come to us through Aflatoon as Socrates 
left behind none of his teachings. There is no literature available that had been 
written by Buddha himself. Jesus Christ never put his teachings in writing 
during his life-time. His teachings came to us through writings of Mathew, 
Mark, Luke and John. It is from those sources that one learns about the 
teachings of that great prophet. This is true of some other prophets of the 
world.” 

True it is, Guru Granth Sahib is the only holy book of a religion which 
opened its doors to include the hymns of other saints and Bhagats, from all 
over India irrespective of their religion, region, caste, creed or social status. 
The only criterion being the piety of the author and the merit of the divine 
hymns. 

This is the only Granth out of all the religions of the world which has 
been given the status of the Guru discontinuing personal Gurudom for all time 
to come. The tenth master, Guru Gobind Singh proclaimed as such : 

“Sab Sikhan ko Hukam Hai 
Guru Manio Granth 
Guru Granth Ji Manio 
Pragat Guran ki Deh 
Jin kaHirda Shudh Hai 
Khoj Shabad Mein Le” 

(It is hereby ordered to all the Sikhs to accept Guru Granth as their Guru. 
Accept Guru Granth Sahib as the very body of the revealed Gurus. Those 
who are pure in mind can search it from the ( Shabad) given in the bant 
teachings). 

From now onwards the Sikhs are to accept Guru Granth Sahib as their 
Guru as this book explains the teachings of the Sikh Gurus. Any person who 
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wants to achieve spirituality can do so by deeply studying the shabad. Babu 
Dr Rajinder Parsad, the first President of India, in his autobiography has referred 
to Guru Granth Sahib in the following words : “Guru Granth Sahib is a 
compilation of mystic poems of diverse faiths and social strata, hailing from 
different regions of India and speaking different languages. The Adi Granth is 
a monument to the universal and national outlook and catholicity and earnest 
search for spiritual truth.” Dr G. C. Narang has rightly observed that “ Guru 
Granth Sahib in the Punjab saved the Hindus from spiritual starvation and 
prevented them from crossing over the religious bourne from which no return 
was possible.” 



GURU GRANTH SAHIB AND HUMAN RIGHTS : 
A CASE STUDY OF BABAR VANI 

Jagroop Kaur* 


The recognition of dignity of an individual and rebellion against tyranny 
and oppression is the very basis of human rights. These were formalised 
through ‘universal declaration of human rights’ adopted by United Nations 
General Assembly in the year 1948.' Since the charter came into force, many 
instruments have been adopted in the fields of human rights. The principles of 
human rights were drawn up to ensure that dignity of everyone is properly 
and equally respected. It has been accepted that equal and inalienable rights of 
ail members of human family is the foundation of freedom, justice and peace 
in the world. It is the first multinational and multifaceted all inclusive document, 
which recognizes political, economic, religious and cultural freedom for all 
human beings. 

When we look back in the annals of history, one comes across large 
number of incidences where blatant violations of human rights have been 
perpetrated. But one does find some bright spots here and there. One such 
case being that of Sikh Gurus who taught and practised equality of human 
beings irrespective of religion, caste, class, colour and gender. They exhorted 
their followers to assiduously adhere to the principles of equality and ensured 
that dignity of every human being must be preserved without any discrimination. 

Although recognition, protection and implementation of human rights is 
a very important issue, yet there is no agreed definition and understanding of 
the term ‘Human Rights’. It is a dynamic concept and it endeavours to adopt 
itself to the needs of the day. For this reason, the definition and understanding 
of human rights depend much upon the conditions prevailing in the given 
society at a given time and it attains new dimensions with the march of 
history. 

A plausible definition of the term ‘human rights’ would be that they “are 
the rights that everyone has equally by virtue of their very humanity. They are 
grounded in our appeal to human nature.” 2 


♦Reader, Deptt. of Political Science, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

1 . Moses Moskowitz, The Politics and Dynamics of Human Rights, Oceana Pub lications. 
New York, 1968, p. IX. 

2. R. J. Vincent, Human Rights and International Relations, pp. 32-33. 
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Infact, the concept of human rights has been evolved from the concept 
of natural rights which in turn were derived from natural law. John Locke, an 
English Philosopher, a Social Contractual ist was a key thinker placing particular 
emphasis upon the theory of natural rights 3 in modern western thought. He 
defined natural rights in terms of those rights which humans acquire on the 
basis of their birth. According to Locke, since all men are born free and 
rational, therefore, they are entitled to hold these rights. These are identified 
three in number i.e. Right to life, Liberty and Property. 4 This theory of natural 
rights had exercised a great influence during the days of American and French 
Revolutions. Human Rights to which one is entitled by the virtue of being a 
human being, are seen as a modern and secular version of natural rights. 
Protagonists of doctrine of human rights depict them as universally applicable 
moral principles that stand above the traditional ideological divide. 5 

The western countries can not exclusively be called the contributors of 
these rights. Since these rights are basic to mankind that every civilised country 
may claim of observing it from ancient to present times. In India, the concept 
of Dharma covers all what is implied in concepts of rights, and freedom, and 
duties in the west. But full enjoyment of these rights and freedom was not 
uniformally equal to all segments of society due to caste system. 

In recorded history and ancient scriptures, there have been reference on 
the basic human rights, though they were not referred to by that name. Modern 
historians credit the origin of the concept of Magna Carta (1215) as a petition 
urging the kings to concede certain rights to particular section of the society. 6 
But it was not encompassing the general public in its sphere. 

II 

With the advent of invaders from the west, the situation had changed in 
India. It had brought in an age of bigotry and tyranny. The period in which 
Guru Nanak (AD 1469-1539) lived was a crucial period of Indian history. 7 
The period is marked by stress and sufferings in Indian history. Wars and 
invasions were frequent. There were a conflict between the people of this 
country and new comers from Central Asia. 

Although this deploration appears to be political, yet it had moral and 
ethical hues to it as well. Guru Nanak being the spiritual teacher, tried to show 
the masses a path out of this chaos. He became the exponent of human rights. 

3. For details see, George H. Sabine, A History of Political Theory, Oxford and JBH 

Publishing Co., Delhi, 1951, pp. 503-75. 

4. Andrew Heywood, Politics, Palgrave, 2003, p. 45. 

5. Ibid., p. 302. 

6. S. Subramaniam, Human Rights — International Challenges, Manas Publications, New 

Delhi, 1977, p. 3. 

7. MadanjitKaur, “Social Vision of Guru Nanak : Prelude to New Social Order” inH. S. 

Soch and Madanjit Kaur (ed.), Guru Nanak : Ideals and Institutions, G.N.D.U., Amritsar, 

p. 86. 
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He had an integrated approach to human and social problems. 8 Unlike other 
saints of the era, who have been silent on the misdeeds of the rulers, he 
fearlessly criticized the tyranny of rulers and the corruption of their officials, 
holding them morally responsible for the welfare of the subjects. 

Guru Nanak had advocated the birth right of every individual to be free. 
If rights are conditions of freedom, the period of Guru Nanak, was a denial of 
freedom. The rulers were misusing their power. Guru Nanak, was responding 
to the situation where suppression, repression, oppression prevailed. 
Discrimination, inequality and exploitation had become the order of the day. 
Minutely observing the uncivilized ways of ruler, ignorant and dormant society, 
the Guru was trying to awaken their consciousness towards what was being 
denied to them as the essence of good moral life. 9 

Despite the fact that Guru Nanak’s concern was with ethical, moral and 
spiritual values of the society of his time, yet he was keen observer of the 
political conditions of his time. It is quite apparent from his Bani, especially the 
Babarvani, 10 which consists of four hymns (Asa 39, Asa Astpadi 11, Asa 
Astpadi 12 and Tilang 5). This Bani is direct evidence of Guru’s reaction to 
the political turmoil which he witnessed. 

During his invasion, Babar committed great atrocities on the people. Guru 
has called Babar’s invasion ‘The bridal procession of sin’. 11 

“He (Babar) has rushed down from Kabul at the head of the marriage party of 
sin and plundered people by sin.” 12 

The victim of the invasions moved the Guru deeply and he said, “The 
terror of Babar is all around. Even the child is too scared to eat.” 13 

He also writhed with pain at the unjust and foolish acts of contemporary 
kings, as well as the cowardice shown by the people in submitting to them. He 
was deeply moved at the tyrannical march of the Mughals, and the havoc they 
wrought upon the Punjab, especially upon the city named Sayyadpur (Modern 
Eminabad). 

Guru Nanak in his hymn : 

ftrcs frra fiufc u?f»F mfe ngi ii 

ft Pho ocJl rftsbtffe' dirt feu *>0% yfe ii 14 

8. Kehar Singh, “Sikh Political Values : An Analysis” in Kehar Singh (ed.) Perspectives 
on Sikh Polity, Dawn Publishers, Distributors, New Delhi, p. 45. 

9. Gurdeep Kaur, Political Ethics of Guru Granth Sahib, Deep and Deep Publications, 
New Delhi, p. 160. 

10. For details see Harbans Singh, Encyclopaedia of Sikhism, Punjabi University, Patiala, 
1992, p. 238. 

11. Fauja Singh, “Guru Nanak and Social Problems” in Harbans Singh (ed.) Perspectives on 
Guru Nanak, Punjabi University, Patiala, 1975, p. 146. 

12. Adi Granth, pp. 722-23. For translation of this passage, see Gopal Singh, Sri Guru 
Granth Sahib, p. 692. 

13. Fauja Singh, “Guru Nanak and Social Problems” in Harbans Singh (ed.),pp. cit., p. 146. 

14. S. G. G. S„ Asa I, pp. 417-18. 
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lamented the fate of women who have been molested by the plundering army. 
Those women, who were living in the lap of luxury and being protected by 
their husbands are now being dragged in the streets, being raped and killed as 
well. They could not perform their worship. Big mansions and ordinary buildings 
were being burnt alike. Those who survived could not go back to the safety of 
their home and satan is performing marriages. The loot, plunder, rape and 
massacre committed by armies of Babar is transgression of human values to 
the extent of crimes against humanity . 15 And as we know crime against humanity 
involves violation of human rights. Innocent and weak people who had nothing 
to do with politics were being put to sword by the war mighty which again is 
regression from the basic human rights. He held state responsible for providing 
protection to its subjects. He condemned the soldiers for transgressing the 
human values and indulging unnecessarily brutalities and death and destruction 
to the innocent and defenceless subjects . 16 

In His Bani, at another place he is condemning the ruler for his negligence 
towards his subjects who were being terrorised and intimidated by the corrupt 
officials : 

cffo oPEft ctFTEt CRH UU orfb II 

Ejbt A'dl II 17 

He seems to be denouncing the prevalent theory of ‘divine rights of kings’ 
which claimed that kings have ‘divine right to rule’. Ruled have no right to 
resist or check the power of rulers. He strongly warns the rulers to strictly 
follow the path of righteousness in order to ensure the welfare of their subjects . 18 
Despite the fact that he is aware of the duties of the king, he is also aware of 
the obligations of the subjects towards the lawful demand of ruler . 19 Because 
this is the only way to establish a natural relationship between the ruler and 
ruled . 20 He desired the people to be aware of their rights, as not to become 
party to evil social order created by unlawful demands of corrupt officials. 
Guru Nanak enjoined upon people to be conscious of their self respect, honour 
and dignity, because it’s well known fact that eternal vigilance is the price of 
liberty. Thus he exhorted them to be courageous and fearless and to proclaim 
truth whenever occasions demand. He says : 

3§ IJh 9^55 ETB# II 
fro ufe 3*ft graft iM »f§ ii 21 


15. Balwant Singh Dhillon, “Guru Nanak’s Response to War and Violence” inH. S. Soch 
and Madanjit Kaur (ed.), op. cit., p. 146. 

16. Ibid., p. 164. 

17. S. G. G. S„ p. 145. 

18. Gurdev Singh Hans Rao, Ideology of Sikh Gums, Hans Rao Publishers, Ropar, 1990, 
p. 114. 

19. Ibid. 

20. For details see, J. S. Grewal, Gum Nanak in History, Panjab University, Chandigarh, 

p. 166. 

21. S. G. G. S„ p. 1412. 
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These ideas not only awakened people to their rights, but also inspired 
them to take initiative or cudgel for ajust cause as a moral and divine obligations. 
Peoples rights to protest and defiance has been equally asserted. In Babarvani, 
he commented on the contemporary political scenario by condemning Babar 
and state officials for barbarous behaviour and in doing so, he has set the 
‘tones and toners’ of a citizen right to protest against tyrannical and oppressive 
state power. 

Ultimately the masses found a ‘messiah’ in Guru Nanak who possess the 
courage to strike the roots of injustice and oppression wherever he found 
them. In his message they found an objective and creative response to the 
challenges of the time. 22 

In 16th century, when there was no concept of constitutional and human 
rights as such, it was Guru Nanak who raised the voice against the infringement 
of common man’s right to life, liberty and property. These rights were basically 
being infringed by the invading armies as well as the ruler of India of his time. 
Guru Nanak was concerned with natural or inalienable rights of all the 
individuals which enhanced their dignity and self esteem. Guru impressed 
upon them the value of self respect and fearlessness. 

Thus Guru Nanak can be credited with the thoughts of ‘political disabilities 
of his people’. 23 He had declared a war of ideas to awaken the depressed, 
demoralised, exploited and suppressed masses. 24 

Infact Guru Nanak is looked upon by his followers as their spiritual king 
who is even superior to temporal kings. He provided them moral strength and 
educated them to lead a truthful and respectable life, which is the very essence 
of human dignity. This is what the human rights activists are trying to achieve 
today. 


22. Arnold Toynbee, A Study of History, VIII, pp. 475-76. 

23. Teja Singh and Ganda Singh, A Short History of the Sikhs, Punjabi University, Patiala, 
p. 14. 

24. Sher Singh, Philosophy of Sikhism, 1 944, p. 28. 
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W. yiK. Hate, t Mlted 7 at : His three directives are the foundation of a spiritually 
oriented dynamic social life,... their social and moral value. They constitute 
together the starting point of the good life at any time, anywhere. 2 W3, “BJ| 

H 7 fay % tea tea faatea >rftp>f , 3>f-afe5 dtelals aarra atea at ate aa i . . . fejf 

f HHTO §■ HtTOW H<5 £ Hy ayfe»F tea mit rat-fast' HU fea at ?t, foft y 7 
?t tdl 7 t Sraa 7 fey atea tftf® S 7 »PB3r-'f% aa I” 2 

fef", feu ®Wd § FfrFdoBt f Mfct ife 3 yj®5ftet Kite a 7 

cpaat t, it Ha®, Hteted § atera atea-afH a 7 sthfey 5 i tea aay 7 atea 
% ys H3d'd' »te teatera 7 cTO nyTud ft »te fen a 7 ay at? mk at Mfwaaa, 

HH'd'dHcf § Htd'd'dol W? 7 ®} § Hd'fed 1 aafHM 7 , fH & Hyt t fdfew ffw 

ay® 1 £ 1 yrfaat yfsa 7 § arad 1 yaoia aaa wet, fa £ fete wst a 7 fefeMiaay 
aara traa sat fy^Hfenf 7 ypfw te : 
wfe yrfe, tef aya tefe, 
a’aaa’ayd'afd fete i 

(s^atesT, h. i, d. 1245) 

yrfaat djay'dl § yyfuatet faaa a 7 cW-fHHaa a 7 ® a>te aara a 7 ®#? at te 
ypyt HHaret aaia if&aa at at fey § 3 ay us te late aa 7 ® a 1 ®? feaa aafeyp feu 
yalted 7 § fe ate sro ferea-yafet yafaw >nte aa a 1 ®? aa £ tea-ratted 7 at fa 
£ ftwfe^f 7 § tpfsyp a 7 aya 7 te : 
aw yte feteua 7 , 
ay tey’HHtefe, 
yy trf afa a 7 )-! Ha, 
ate fateaa ate? 1 

(H&5T, d. 1376) 

te, fen Hfa > H T a 7 a wara, ya a 7 a 7 ® ay® te fa Fra tes yynja a a® sal atea 
te tyy te®, tua-yra ttewai®, tea-aaa tpaa w ay-fte-uy ay a tt ate® at 75a 
aaf tafia §u a 7 , aaia ytu 7 at wm, nay t »pyt teat tea an tea 7 1 >»te »pyt 
>yaa at ^a® t >naaa aaa ira afot at tafew a 7 aaa 7 1 : 
t ^fewt, tat tet, 
t tt, t trf 1 

(d‘di urt'Hdl, aaia uhp, d. 695) 
tea sat wyt wa-yrdd'd tea at teaaftea 7 § atea t aaa § tafteteW 


2. Mujeeb, Prof. Dr. M., in his ‘Foreword’ dated 20 Oct. 1 969 to Guru Nanak in His own 
Words by Dr Hamam Singh Shan, Amritsar, 1969, pp. xiii-xiv. 
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Pm'QTbm 7 , 3c?-h<? sb?? m§ §h at w a fey at sfo£ «at at 

fe§^ utfe»P afew t : 

fjrfefeHfH wst, 

Hfe cFH dPd SH I 

(grgrftas, h. i, if. 596) 

fen a ?ro at, §h § f3W a tfsital Mtw MI ^ at usnjat 

HW 7 flt§^ B 7 at #rfe»P, swfeitf 7 a : 

ten sataw pft§ 4, 

W?feww| 3; 

■fwfefew t MI fH®, 

cVrtof Qddl Pt)d I 

(^T FJTBt, H. 5, If. 522) 

Ht § yt gif % OTFPt at >H#[a Bret-B^r § >W?P§^ 

iddl6, <JTB i^dtlrt a? rft § tte-fetf dt)6 tEWd 7 B 7 >1'PB ) '>f 7 ttfFW 7 1) fct Hcf3t ItBRTB 
old 6 ttfcil rtdltt'-tld'F' fed fetJdrt PT 7 HVPqW w 9<£ at S 7 fepf Hdld at pHdcft a 
Hilts’ f)d«dl eft Heidi cra^r HojtPI a : 

cS'cSot Hp3"djfd tfc^t, '■ 

yat aa HdiPd i 

UHfe»P, a^feufi, Of^feM 7 , yiffeup 

taa at ysfe i 

(fft FJFat, H. 5, if. 522) 

feH HPsi'HHJ'cr a HdU-H^Hc; UcJH U) ©H tJ3H-a[<3H § HftW 5 tt Udl-fHHcJ?) a 
few 1 , HF W3 PF tt P^HsFHI § W^PEt a : 

nras ffh nfa tray, 

dPd a cFH Ptflt (cSdrfS ddH I 

(d'di diOal, H. 5, if. 266) 

fea ^ HB 7 , HB 7 § HW Pft^ pft§5 ^H§ feH $ HEiHW W f"a H?5 

fes 7 afew a >H§ T^-ya WW-feBTB a HBTHt ^ ?t 3dtftu fafew, §H § HHipft 

»reBH epfiss at at ta^ utus oftst aat a : 

hhu atnia, 

aitfSHB iii 'tl'd I 

(^ftrat, H. 1, if. 62) 

>Hfaa ‘hb ww’ at trauet «at a M-ttare 7 a ms ^na tat" 
uttw afew a : 



■SddHS Ort‘41 HpdWtVd Htf Svf 1 S ty'd'd— S) <JJd cljEf H'fcJfcl 
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l . aae^, aaqs, ua&a, 
afftfetfears; 

aiT? s)'9 dft-l fetl IJct'dl, 

OT, %T tfes I 

(asi HSS, H. 1,4. 1255) 


2 . 15 a wfe VFU § 3 S 3 I 
tflc5 afeWS HdlS ■§■ 3rl6, 

Hafe Sfe 3H 43 t I 

(aar aT§at, h. 9, ; 4. 220 ) 

fey S wara^ ’t vfe ajs ass sat fefe futfW Sfew S : 


1. S fee S3 fa? vfe S SStl 

2. fe33 sttf SSS 7 , 
ais ^faiwtw an i 


(MW,W. 1, 4. 470) 

Hidj<£ £^<£ S dl<i djfcJ<£ 4dS 'tft Pd oj VTH'i-ia t-fl'c <3<t S <v3 H'tfl tife 1 6'& Q^ 1 

at vfe yfes sat tt utafew, fef .aavrfew Sfew S : 

S ais Safe ws 7 , 
fHfovpaaatt i 


h 7 ? aafe ajs 7 Sat, 
ifewaajs asR i 


(asrgat, H. 1,4. 765-66) 


feH t ss at, Mfeatw svitafe at fefe afetw Satw as S hhto to t 
Hfewasof oitid' arfe-f aas S ams sat Mfe Hast as, fat : 

1 . aafe at a 7 3 s 7 aa, 
w vis s aarfe 
Sat Saj s safe, 
ife Hffea uia i 

(aSa, sty aafe, 4. 1382) 

2. >?fe an ys s att, 
tte »?fe uiafe^ i 

(aaraTHast, k. 3, 4. 918) 

3 . Tfe-uafe ass St, 
s 1 at ana was 1 1 

(aaiT WH 7 , ddld oftfld, 4. 484) 

4. uaa 1 aa 1 sa i aa tffe, 

3 H ar§ aa sat afet ate i 

(aST W, H. 5, 4. 386) 
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HOT § M? tTO 23tf t^VP-sldlcil 7? TO tliPH 7 §H § M'tfl HOT 1 
(TOHt -gftra fOT foim ^ >>TTO-feTO HH^rfe^ Sfe>>F t I fe?ji t HTOJ 
HUW, Tj} TO TOTO t? tt 3 feH TOt Hfa^PTO tt WFa-fer fcl tt 
forfroreT lata aafc>>p m§ tu* fet fep as 1tfe»p, wa 1 § Has rftas 1 h§s 

»ft Hail HTO3 TOft Sat fey tt Oaat fet" WHHt SHt d : 
fH3fe Hc3 Hfe fe^TO, 
cffo H3 tt Hfe fafro I 

(TOT 3TM, H. 5, tf. 281) 

»ffat HTOT HSS a^ § feH HTO las M§ »f3T& %a Hcdt tt TOni# 

McOrti lata cftat tt) t : 

1. FT§ HEdfel tfstw, 

§H3featTTTOI 


(TOT HE?, H. 5, if. 136) 

2. ¥ T f' 3^Tfe cj% T^B'TTC'fe, 

OTSET frlaa Ht I 

(TOT W, H. 1, tf. 470) 

TO 3 ^ wfmfes laaa Miwsfri^ § HH'Pdcl^, ft]UH3 t fS’H, »T§ 

aatat t netro t fen Hite »rt §h at wrst aat t fea »ffat § hot % 

ftsr 1 1 HHt i& »PUSt fWPS »PU t I 

TO cTOSf ta tt tt TO, Hfe, HfofT, faT»TO, t, § TO? hfft at TOftt 
»rftTdt ‘net ZHFPS’ : 

TO TTO'd 1 , uldtj HfOTPa, 
tyddfe Vila, %^T Tjftptfia I 
a§aS T ,TOlfc3US I §, 
aa ? 1 a^, h?f>ja fel arte 1 

(flU, H. 1, lT§at 38, t. 8) 

lat as-taa t fec?^ tt fen Hfawra t fen t tom'hW § featt, ft-raast, 
*IHSt, Haala t Ht-faHat) H^rfew tfe»P 3 I $ 1947 t TOpPt aaat 
ufo pfcre ntf at ntra* srsa t w£ afw § 1 to ^H^TOffiraHfe fet 
fast firfw § ttn 3 §75+ £ »fiy^ feaa § asH-^a^ai! sat hst 3343 aftr»p 

5 : 

1 . t tufa 3% >Tdii<± ?pal^, 
tafs few M to) 1 

(TOTTOcR#, H. 1, if. 903) 

2. ws afa qaat, afa nat afa, 

HU eft >>pa (rtd tfo l-Paft I 
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tohh 7 ?) ilwy] nfe'H'ti'd d 7 yy ^h 7 ? wro — yt TTO ci}y H'fed 


3fe fdd H 'A, eJh 7 ?) flW'fe % 


(TOT fcrat, H. 1, if. 24) 


3 . »nr§ <jtfl ypys 7 , 

mfut W H^'dl*) I 

(TOT W, H. 1, if. 474) 

4. Hd 7 ft Iffod 7 ?^, 3 *5? § 33, 

IJdtJ 1 ydU' oCS H?, cfd^J <7 sf 1 ? ?3 I 

(Fffoyyte) 

fHH HfeWtPd d) ? 3* QcJj 1 dld'-lftd 7 § cWHcf'd 3dcS ? ‘Sdlri'H 7 
dfw t 3 WK^t djfld 7 * m\ ?H-fed3 ddS d) yr djfOTBtW § W-dd 7 (f? >fdT? 
fed9 cj?> : 


yra Ufa nefa, tfare trfe, 
s 7 1 yfe ?> warR vrfe i 

(TOTdfadT, H. 1, if. 1245) 


feR Hfslty'tl'd ? ddH ? ?3d fed lldd»3 MftT? t^-lTlfc, d 7 ?! ^ Udd fed 
f^Hd'd'd 

Ud if? H3“3d, HTTO § H^S 7 §3 ^ TOT dt tffw tffeyf 7 tf : 

1 . ifat^lffafa 7 I 

c^rfi-T TSfe?) rdfo afad 7 1 


2. &31S diH y&S 7 tTW, 

3 . cP^t §3 tfe KH tpfe, 

d’uvra ?ri tfl’H 7 urfe i 

3dfl HdTfe 5 Wt >jfg, 

3fa§3Tfa oPUg I 


(TOTW, H. 1, if. 471) 
(ddlddUfa) 


(TOT HcVHcft, H. 1, U. 622) 


%??, UcW § Mfewt dPi-yfftlcPdfyf 7 § Hldfew ? ttWoPdfdW, HHd 7 fe»P & : 
1 . d'H 1 feM 7 ^ of?, dfe ?fe, 
o[? y^rfe, <5 H 7 ^ cf ft; | 


(TOT W, H. 1, If. 350) 


2. OTirerfeyrfTOd 7 , 
9 h BMd dl'fy I 
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djd Ute PB-F P 7 3%, 
pTHPeJPPprfe | 


(pr^T H 7 ?, H. 1, if. 24l) 

f5©~ tft HHPP cldS PP ‘d'dl ^'2 ^ fed^Pd'Jfi P 

p^pt § PHS fetffew f) M§ HIPPP 7 § TT^feJSH 1 P 7 5cP fpfpW 7 ScOpfeW 

dfewd: 


©p-pfa pt P>flp 

1. cron fpy ptl <■> i 

2. % tft 5 UK §PH, Ptp P »tfpH, 
dfd Hddddlfp dfd df £>dl I 

H'd-TPP pt 3>ftp 

1 . PPP rFP), PPP P#, 

HPP 7 fHH 7 I 

2. H 7 pfe H 7 ufe d, 
rttf ojdK oO-pfe I 

PP-P 7 Pf pt PHttI 


(PU, H. l.il. 7) 


(drar^rrat, h. i, if. 504) 


(pPlfapf, H. 1, if. 83) 


(PHI ijnet, H. 1, ifo 7 1330) 


1 . yptf nfij A'ld, 
pifp HfcJ yptf | 

(d 7 cTrP 7 HPPt, H. 1, if. 879) 

2. P? iWR IphR, 

WS )Hdl£ I 

33 d ti% ^Hdl, 33d d'd I 

Pf WF PPS^, 3% tft dftPP I 
Ft fet Pfp 7 fte PHfo OTS I 

(dPPl W, H. 1,1-?- 473) 

mgdftwfdU fed11^Hfej>PWS>>ff^fedcird‘>pf?fcr^dti‘d 

HpfpW, Hllippsppifeplpplt^ dd^fPWttfwtffpHi^Hc^P 7 fHdrlAd'd § 
U'WcW'd fp§fp PH fen 73Ht §n TPt fep-p£ £ fp-pP 7 , PHPFPt, UHPVFPt 
tPHHfMpP : 
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dddH 1 ?) lIH'dl Hfs'TI'd'd F 7 W FtH 7 § Ttf'd'd — T^t dTd djtj H'Pdd 


1 . HUlF 1 trsu yj$F Hfe, 
yr®cT 3H HTftr I 
HF 1 fc<H S 

feH fe M srfe? 

2. tydd 7>U ©y'fe'HT 
UFFH tFFBfel 

■§F 7>U ^ HU Hdl ^uftW^ 

U§5 

3 . HU § Qt)‘ 

UtFUUtft^fe; 

FT# HTfkyf; 
feUFTUSfeU^fe I 

feft HHt H^ H 1 ?^ F 1 HUH Ui fet 5 : 
HUH, HF cfet, 
dldKfe' y^r, flftr rjfdl ifel I 


(rfeu, 75, fed ?ute, UP 1381) 


(yrF ljufet, 3UTH Fyfe, tf. 1349) 


(yrgT ftret, H. 1', tf. 62) 


(amTyrfe, h. 1, il. 1188) 


feH®^fe^fUFTffeg^^feUFTH§WUyfF>>F, HUt utufeter^ gjf 

»fFHU Ft, £ feu FT® Hfe £®r?fe>F »ptft 3st ^ ■ 

UU cVAc ( djpd tfe U3H, 

TJ 1460 H'dkJdH I 

(ymt cFHcfUt, H. 5, tJ. 897) 


feft ®5t HU HUHUrfecf 3 Hcfld<£ tfer § yfeuit ^Uffe»F 7 §H ? 5 Ht feu HU 7 

si^UF? ?fe ‘w® 1 Fx ’ , urafeMT, feu Ft Hfe UT^ Ft tfe cVtt yfftpH 1 Sfew c) : 

7 > UH IdF, <5 HH®HT?>, 


yf® 1 ftk § fife | 

§^£utHr^H?& FUt# feu^fr^HfelF® 
feu FHTflFMT, feu Ft IwfeMT SfeV 5 : 
1. U^tdt, UUf fedl'cV, 



Hdid TtftrruH of Hfe >nfet i 


2 . U of flu 1 fhhu ufeyfr, 

7 > UH fcfH of Qd'til, 


(FFTyFF 7 , H. 5, 4. 1299) 



a a 
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t vte UH mis ofte*, 

UH HgEP i FF3S I 

(EPET UA'HEl, H. 5, l?. 671) 

fen nfiMrara © vfysof, Era iwra it ?> fei 3^ it ©3S3 r , 

HfdfiHlMd 1 , traH-femte 1 , H3H-fe3Efra3T 3 HEH-H'yk'i4d' © fen © H©H § 

w Eyfem, zra nsy § Pa 9 f%tras © trawra nra 7 wtl PsQ uifcw 

vTSf ftdl ^a 1*>F dJI , >) tTOoT 

■foil gshvt, -fesr eeM i 

(E*ET UA'Hdl, H. 1, if. 661) 

§§* it yVrat' ©fe, Era »raps ©% ?> Hrat © nrasura § ©h ©t»r $ 
©fomit wa 1 — mj 9 tjs, ©t sid^l trail *>{9 ©h © © ms oii^M 1 — ©y © sraM © 
gsopt &©t © itfl ©lit M ©, ©u fen nfewra © fen itfg© § Mg© w ©t t©y 
§S©ls PhTPH © : 

H§' ©©K HH’fe, 
yfUSt fHdd cfE 
>>fe tfSt HtJ ©ipfe 
ifSHE I 


(ETETTFiET, H. 5 , if. 1251 ) 



BABA FARID— THE SUFI SAINT 

Bindu Mattoo* 


Fariduddin Masud (1175-1265)' popularly known as Fariduddin Ganj-i- 
Shakkar (the treasure house of sweets), a Sufi saint of Punjab, was the son of 
Jamal uddin Sulayman. His birthplace was the village of Khotwal, near Multan. 2 
His grandfather Qazi Shuaib migrated from Kabul in 1157 and after a short 
stay at Lahore and Kasur, had settled down at Khotwal in the district of 
Multan. 3 

Fariduddin received his early education in the study of Quran at Khotwal 
and then proceeded to Multan, a famous centre of Muslim learning and piety, 
to undertake further studies in Islamic jurisprudence. 4 His father was a scholar 
but it was his mother, a Punjabi lady named Qarsum Bibi, an exceedingly 
pious lady who spent her nightly vigils in lengthy prayers, who exerted the 
greatest influence on the future Sufi saint. 5 Shaikh Farid believed that for the 
realization of god it is not at all necessary to renounce the world. He had a 
number of wives and a large family. From Siyar-ul-Auliya we come to know 
that Shaikh treated all his wives justly and equitably so far as marital relationship 
was concerned, but to provide for this large family was always a problem for 
him, particularly in the closing years of his life when no futuh (unasked for 
charity) came to him. 6 

At Multan he met Khwajah Qutbuddin Bakhtiyar Kaki, accompanied him 
to Delhi and was instructed in his doctrine 7 i.e. in the chishti discipline. Bami 
states that Baba Farid was a great celebrity and was the source of inspiration 
and guidance to many people. 8 After completing his course of mystic discipline 
at the feet of Khwajah Qutbuddin, he settled at Hansi, a town in Hissar district. 

♦Senior Lecturer, Department of History, M.D. University, Rohtak. 

1. Khaliq Ahmad Nizami, Some Aspects of Religion and Politics in India during the 
thirteenth century, (Delhi : 1978), p. 191 .' 

2. Abul Fazl, Ain-i-Akbari, Eng. tr., Colonel H. S. Jarrett, corrected and further annotated 
by Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Vol. Ill, (Delhi : 1989), p. 404. 

3. Khaliq Ahmad Nizami, The Life and Time of Shaikh Fariduddin Ganj-i-Shakar, (Delhi : 
1955), p. 11. 

4. Pashaura Singh, The Bhagats of the Guru Granth Sahib, (New Delhi : 2003), p. 42. 

5. S.A.A. Rizvi, The Wonder That Was India, Vol. II, (London : 1987), p. 243. 

6. Mir, Khurd, Siyar-ul-Auliya, quoted from Religion and Politics, op. cit., p. 204. 

7. Ain, op. cit., p. 404. 

8. Ziauddin, Bami, Tarikh-i-Firozshahi, Hindi tr., S.A.A. Rizvi, Aadi Turk kaleen Bharat, 
(Aligarh : 1956), p. 202. 
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On the occasion of his last meeting with Shaikh Fariduddin, Khwajah Kaki, 
gave his special prayer mat and staff to him 9 which signified that Khwajah 
made him his spiritual successor. Abul Fazl also confirms that when Khwajah 
Qutbuddin was on the point of death, Qazi Hamiduddin Nagori, Shaikh 
Badruddin Ghaznavi and many other holy men were present there. All of them 
agreed that the personal belongings of the Khwajah should be committed to 
Shaikh Fariduddin . 10 The Shaikh who was at that time in Hansi came to Delhi 
immediately. After a short stay at Delhi he left for Hansi again. Fawaid states 
that the reason for this departure was an incident connected with a devotee, 
named Sarhanga who had come to seek his blessings but had not been given 
an opportunity to enter his house. One day he managed to follow and told him 
humbly that it was easy to meet him at Hansi, but now; here at Delhi it was 
difficult to ha' 'e been a glimpse of him. On hearing this Baba Farid decided to 
return to Hansi. Shaikh’s friends reminded him that the Khwajah wanted him 
to settle at Delhi. How is it that now he intend to move to some other place? 
The Shaikh replied that the blessings of his pir remained with him whether he 
stayed in city or a desert . 11 Later on Shaikh moved to Pak-pattan in the Punjab, 
which at that time was called Ajodhan . 12 

Baba Farid believed that the pir was for the murid what a bride dresser 
was for the bride. On the authority of Shaikh Nizamuddin 1 Auliya, Amir Hasan 
Sijzi states that Fariduddin admitted that only once during his lifetime he had 
become a bit audacious in the presence of his pir — Khwajah Qutbuddin. The 
incident runs thus he had begged for permission to observe a Chillah in order 
to spend sometime in seclusion in devotion to god. Khwajah replied that it was 
not at all necessary as it led to publicity. Baba Farid submitted that he did not 
have the least intention of making himself known to the World. The Khwajah 
kept quiet. Then Fariduddin realized his mistake — why had he argued the 
matter with the Shaikh at all? He should have done as the Khwajah had 
commanded. He was, therefore, deeply repentant for the rest of his life and 
continuously prayed for his forgiveness . 13 On the other hand in the same 
connection K.A. Nizami argues that Baba Farid was probably the first and the 
last Indo-Muslim saint to perform the Chillah-i-Makus . 14 Baba Farid was a 
true Darvesha. He never sought the patronage of any court nor took any gifts 
in the form of personal present from anyone. Whatever he accepted from 
people was in the name of Darveshas and distributed among them only. He led 


9. Amir, Hasan, Ala, Sijzi, Dehlawi, Fawaid-al-Fuad, (Spiritual and literary discourses 
of Shaikh Nizamuddin Auliya), Eng. tr., Ziya-ul-Hasan, Faruqi, (Delhi : 1996), p. 9. 

10. Ain, op. cit., p. 404. 

1 1 . Fawaid, part IV, Majlis-44, op. cit., p. 346. 

12. Ain, op. cit., p. 404. 

13. Fawaid, part I, Majlis-25, op. cit., pp. 106-107. 

14. Religion and Politics, op. cit. , p. 191. 
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a pious life and also instigated people for this type of life . 15 

Baba Farid penned his Shabads and Sloks in the local dialect Multani 
Punjabi (Lehndi) and this perhaps was the main reason for his popularity with 
the masses. They have been incorporated in the Guru Granth Sahib and form 
the basis of further study. 

A careful study of Farid-bani throws light on various aspects of his very 
consistent worldview. God, for this Sufi saint is all pervasive. He is omnipresent, 
omniscient, the guardian angel of all the human beings. He is something to be 
cherished and never to be forgotten .' 6 Baba Farid lays much emphasis on 
prostration before God, which symbolically amounts to surrendering oneself 
totally to the will of the Lord . 17 

Farid-bani frequently urges human beings to choose the right i.e. Godly 
or spiritual path in life before death overtakes them . 18 The theme of transitory 
nature of this life versus permanence runs like an undercurrent in almost all 
the Sloks of Farid-bani. Continuous thought of death 19 reiterates bani is a 
great deterrent — it forces people to remember that life is transient, that this 
world of great pomp and show is ultimately of no avail , 20 that death, the 
bridegroom can come any moment to claim his bride (soul) and the body 21 will 
have no say whatsoever. 

Baba Farid tells people to cling to the Lord for this body will be reduced 
to dust and its home will be a humble grave. No one on this earth lives forever. 
He elaborates this by saying that the seat he occupies now, many have occupied 
it before. The swallows in the Kartik, the jungle fire in the Chaitra and the 
lightening in the month of Shravana and the loving arms of the bride round her 
spouse stay not forever. One must consider in his mind that the mortals stay 
not eternally and body that takes so long to be matured breaks with a click in 
a moment. Many boatmen, i.e. leaders of men have passed away. Many of 
them are rotting in the graves and their souls are suffering admonition in hell . 22 

A digression at this point is in place. The Hindus believe in the theory of 
Karma and also transmigration of soul . 23 Death, in this philosophy of life has 

15. Fawaid, part III, Majlis-7, op. cit., p. 222; Zahid Abrol, FaridNama, (Delhi ; 2003), 
Sloks 28-29. 

16. Jay Bhagwan Goyal, Sheikh Baba Farid aur Unka Kavya, (Delhi : 1988), Sloks 75, 
121 . 

17. FaridNama, Sloks70-71. 

18. Ibid., Sloks 38-40. 

19. Ibid.. Sloks 41, 69, 93, 102, Asa-2. 

20. Ibid., Sloks 45-46, 57-58. 

21. Ibid., Slok 1. 

22. Sri Guru Granth Sahib, Vol. II, Eng. tr., Gopal Singh, (Delhi : 1962), Word of Sheikh 
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hardly any importance because the cycle of death and rebirth is continuous 
and the purification of soul is a never-ending process. But not so in Farid- 
bani. Baba Farid provides us with several glimpses of souls waiting restlessly 
for ages for the day of judgement when they will be judged according to their 
Karmas on earth and sent to heaven or hell accordingly . 24 Death, thus, assumes 
as great a role in a man’s life as treading the right path. To quote Pashaura 
Singh throughout Shaikh Farid’s poetry the theme of the impermanence of life 
is interwoven with the quest for an ever-permanent Reality. One gets the 
sense that love of God (ishq khuda’i) is at the heart of his spiritual experience. 
There is passion, yearning and the agony of separation in different phases of 
love . 25 

Interestingly this Sufi Saint is also a devout Muslim who believes in the 
principal tenets of Islam as reading namaz five times a day , 26 performing 
ablutions before prayer and visiting the mosque regularly . 27 In Baba Farid’s 
worldview they who loved their lord with their heart, alone are true, but they 
who say one thing and do another, they are reckoned false. They who are 
imbued with the love of Allah are inebriated with His vision and they who 
have forsaken the Lord’s name are a burden to this earth. The true Darveshas 
are those whom the Lord owns Himself. He further elaborates by saying that 
although God is transcendental in nature-infinite ( apar ), Inaccessible ( agam ), 
Unfathomable ( anant ) yet, he is the source of love and grace who responds to 
the prayers of His devotees and is the supreme Cherisher ( parvardigar ) of 
sinner. He is the sustainer of the world . 28 

Farid-bani lays ample emphasis on the virtues of honesty, integrity, 
truthfulness , 29 humility, honey-sweet tongue, forgiveness 30 and absolving 
oneself of the feeling of vengeance . 31 Humility and sweetness coupled with 
honesty and truthfulness are the essence of all human virtues. Through them 
one ennobles his mind and conduct in life and through them one wins the love 
and appreciation of man and the grace of God, the real source of happiness. 
Says Baba Farid, “should there be one who is wise yet he parades not his 
wisdom, and who is mighty yet displays not his might, and who shares his 
store with others even if it be slender, is the person who may be said to be the 
real devotee of God . 32 

24. FaridNama, op. cit., Sloks 23, 67, 98. 

25. The Bhagats of the Guru Granth Sahib, op. cit., p. 50. 

26. FaridNama, op. cit., Slok 70. 

27. Ibid., Slok 71. 

28. Sri Guru Granth Sahib, op. cit., Asa-1, p. 483. 

29. FaridNama, op. cit., Shabad-2. 

30. Ibid, Sloks 6, 60, 127. 

31. Ibid, Slok 7. 

32. Ibid., Slok 128, Eng. tr., Ganda Singh, ‘Baba Farid — A Real Saint’, in Attar Singh (ed.), 
Socio-Cultural Impact of Islam on India, (Chandigarh : 1976), p. 15. 



Patience as a virtue has always been exalted by the Sufi saints and Baba 
Farid is a great upholder of this cardinal virtue. He says : 

“Make patience your bow and bow-string and the arrow too of patience — God 
will not let it go off its mark. 

Those who adopt patience and take upon themselves suffering — such alone will 
be near God. They do not divulge their secret to any one. 

Patience is the ideal of life : if you hold on to it steadfastly, you will expand into 
the mighty river and never then shrink into a small stream.” 33 
Farid-bani often advocates a simple and saintly life — devoid of pomp 
and show and multiple riches, resigned to the will of the Lord — but not the life 
of a beggar. He says, “make me not sit at another’s door, O Lord! If that is 
how you are pleased to keep me, then better take this life away .” 34 

For Baba Farid home is where God is, and God is everywhere and above 
all in the heart of man — so there is no need whatsoever to wander forth in the 
jungles and deserts in search of the dear Lord. His spiritual journey begins and 
ends with the realization of the Supreme Reality in one’s own heart . 35 

It is most appropriate to conclude this paper with a quotable quote from 
the FaridNama which has travelled down the ages as a source of inspiration 
to the countless millions to live life King-size in the worst of circumstances. 
Rukkhee sukkhee khaai kai, thandaa paanee pee-o 
Fareedaa! dekh paraa-ee chopree, na tarsaaey jee-o 36 


33. Faridnama, op. cit., Sloks 115-1 17, Eng. tr., Pashaura Singh, op. cit., p. 52. 

34. Ibid, Slok 42, p. 51. 
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BABAR VANI AS A SOURCE OF HISTORY 

Bhai Andaman Singh Jhubal * 

Babarvani are the hymns of Guru Granth Sahib, four in number, in 
which their author, Guru Nanak, has painfully described the cruelties perpetrated 
by the armies of Babar, the Mughal ruler of Afghanistan, during their invasions 
over India during the sixteenth century. The name, Babarvani, is derived 
from the use of the term in one of these hymns : “ Babarvani phir gai kuiru na 
roti khaP— Babar’s command or writ has spread; even the princes go without 
food.” 2 Of these four hymns, the first hymn, Khurasan khasmana kiya 
Hindustan daraiya, is included in Guru Granth Sahib in Raga Asa, on page 
360. The second, Jini siri sohani pattiyan mangin pae sandhuru, and the 
third, Kahan su khel tabela ghori kahan bheri shehnai, are included in Guru 
Granth Sahib in Raga Asa Ashtpadiyan, on pages 417-18. The fourth hymn, 
Jaisi main awai khasam ki bani taisra karin gian ve Lalo, is included in Guru 
Granth Sahib in Raga Tilang, on pages 722-23. A thorough analysis of these 
hymns can reveal a host of facts about the invasions of Babar and the widespread 
devastation caused thereby, as also the contemporary political and social 
conditions, and according to some scholars, even a prophecy about the brief 
set-back to the resulting Mughal empire during the reign of Babar’s son 
Himayun. 

The History of Punjab (1000-1526 A.D.), edited by Dr. Fauja Singh, the 
eminent Punjab historian, has included the bani of Guru Nanak into the long 
list of Eminent Contemporary Sources of History of Middle Ages saying, 
“Presence of his bani in Guru Granth Sahib greatly enhances the importance 
of this Granth as a source of history. ... From the horrible picture painted in 
this bani about the devastation suffered by Punjab due to Babar’s invasions, 
none can deny its historical significance. ... It is impossible to create a balanced 
and worthwhile historical work merely on the basis of Persian accounts. ... 
Only those can depict the agony and frustration of the ransacked people who 
had themselves experienced such anguish.” 3 Regarding the historical contents 
of Guru Nanak’s bani, particularly the Babarvani, Dr. Fauja Singh says, “The 
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intellectual degradation which had overcome Hindus due to depredations of 
the Turks is amply visible in the first-hand testimony of Guru Nanak. The 
Guru had lived during the closing days of the Sultanate and was an eye- 
witness to their debasement. ... When Babar had invaded Punjab in 1521 A.D. 
and sacked Saidpur (Eminabad), Guru Nanak was present on the occasion. 
The picture painted in his bani about the miseries the people had to undergo 
during this devastation, is available nowhere else for which reason it is 
invaluable. ... In it the Guru has likened Babar with a lion and the natives with 
a herd of kine, because before the might of Babar, their position was no better 
than a powerless and gutless herd of cows. His narrations do not carry even a 
single indication to show that they had courageously faced the predators 
anywhere; instead the Guru’s heart appears to have melted at their acute 
helplessness...” 4 

Prof. Harbans Singh writes in The Encyclopaedia of Sikhism, “There are 
references in Guru Nanak’s bani to Babar’s invasions. An open tragedy like 
the one that stuck Saidpur moved him profoundly and he described the sorrows 
of Indians — Hindus and Muslims alike — in words of intense power and 
suffering. Babar’s army, in the words of Guru Nanak, was “the bridal 
procession of sin.” In fact, Indian literature of that period records no more 
virile protest against the invading hordes than do Guru Nanak’s four hymns of 
Babarvani in the Guru Granth Sahib.” 5 Dr Kirpal Singh, another prominent 
Punjab historian says, “The Adi Guru Granth is a priceless source of history 
as it provides information which is not available anywhere else. The histories 
in general, and Tuzak-J-Babari in particular, have given the details of Babar’s 
invasions. But it was reserved for Guru Nanak, ‘the People’s Prophet’, as T. 
L. Vasvani calls him, to record the brutalities of Babar’s soldiers on the people. 
... Guru Nanak being the eye-witness of the scene was greatly touched and he 
has vividly described the excesses of Babar’s soldiers on the natives (in 
Babarvani, which) is the only account available of cruelties committed by the 
Babar’s soldiersv..” 6 7 

In his brief booklet The Adi Guru Granth as a Source History 1 , Dr Kirpal 
Singh has given one of the most comprehensive overviews about the major 
historical elements available in Guru Granth Sahib under the categories of 
Political History, Social History and Tribes and Social Elites. From Babarvani, 
this booklet draws important facts connected with “Invasions of Babar, First 
Invasion of Babar, Third Invasion of Babar, Fourth Invasion of Babar, First 
Battle of Panipat and Flight of Humayun and Rise of Sher Shah Suri.” Before 
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we analyse the significance of Babarvani as a fruitful source of history, we 
must have a brief review of the contemporary social, political and religious 
conditions, important national and international events leading to them, and the 
place of Guru Nanak in the whole scheme of things. 

McLeod, the eminent scholar of Sikhism writes, “Guru Nanak was born 
on the threshold of a momentous period in Indian history. In the course of his 
lifetime he witnessed the dominance and the decline of the Lodhi Sultanate, 
and its final extinction by Babar in 1526. 8 ... The birth of Guru Nanak took 
place during the reign of Sultan Bahlul Lodhi (1451-89) and the formative 
years of his son Sikander ... a period of comparative peace and prosperity. It 
is true that the half century preceding the accession of Sultan Bahlul had been, 
for the Panjab, atime of political instability accompanied by widespread violence 
and suffering. The invasion of Timur in 1398-99 brought much damage to 
Panjab, and the years between 1421 and 1434 brought considerably more. 
These were the years of Jasrat Khokhar of Sialkot, Faulad Turkbachcha of 
Bhatinda, and Sheikh Ali of Kabul, three agents of havoc and destruction who 
brought extensive disorder and suffering to the Panjab. ... The activities of 
these three adventurers have attracted much less attention than the spectacular 
career of Timur, but in the Panjab they were responsible far more suffering 
than their celebrated predecessor, for their depredations were spread over a 
much wider area and over a lengthier period of time. 9 

"... (However), by 1469, the year of Guru Nanak’s birth, Bahlul Lodhi 
had established his authority, and relative stability which he introduced was 
further strengthened by his son Sikander. ... In the circumstances of the time 
a measure of prosperity would have been a natural development and Babar 
seems to imply (in his Babar-nama ) that it had in fact taken place. A fertile 
soil, a favourable climate, a relatively limited population, and an appreciable 
measure of security would all have combined to produce this favourable 
economic condition. 10 Babar is the only contemporary figure of any significance 
who is referred to by name in the works of Guru Nanak, and with the exception 
of Bhai Gurdas’s Var 1 the principal janam-sakhis all record that the Guru was 
present as a witness when the Mughal army assaulted the town of Saidpur. 11 ... 
In the case of the Babar-vani we may confidently assume that he witnessed 
something of the devastation caused by Babar’s army and that accordingly he 
was in the Panjab during at least one of Babar’s incursions into North India.” 12 

Zahir-ud-din Muhammad Babar had, in June 1494, succeeded his father 


8. McLeod, W.H., Guru Nanak and the Sikh Religion, Sikhs and Sikhism — Parti, Oxford 
University Press, New Delhi, 1999, pp. 3-4. 

9. McLeod, W.H., GNSR, op. cit., p. 4. 

10. McLeod, W.H., GNSR, op. cit, p. 4. 

11. McLeod, W.H., GNSR, op. cit., pp. 132-33. 

12. McLeod, W.H., GNSR, op. cit., p. 7. 
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Umar Shaikh as ruler of.Farghana, whose revenues supported no more than a 
few hundred cavalry. With this force of helmeted, mail-clad warriors, Babar 
joined in the family struggle for power, thrice winning and thrice losing 
Samarkand, alternately master of a kingdom or a wanderer through the hills. 13 
Babar was from the sixth generation of the ferocious Turk predator Taimur. 
His mother was from the descendants of the brutal Mongol depredator Genghis 
Khan whose armies and successors had laid waste large tracts of central Asia 
and Europe in the 1 3th century. Taimur, the ruler of Samarkand, also known 
as Timarlang, had invaded India during the reign of Sultan Nasir-ud-din 
Mehmud, an inexperienced youth facing serious dissentions amongst his 
courtiers, leading to an easy victory over Delhi in 1398. The capital city was 
thoroughly plundered and almost hundred thousand inhabitants ruthlessly 
massacred. Taimur returned home perpetrating massacres atMerrut, Haridwar, 
Jammu etc. and carrying thousands of boys and girls in captivity. 14 

“This latter conquest would furnish Babar with a cherished but highly 
dubious claim to legitimate sovereignty in northern India. But India was not 
his first choice. Nor was Kabul. His inheritance lay much further north beyond 
the Oxus in Ferghana, a minor kingdom to the east of the modem city of 
Tashkent. He had been born there in 1484 and, though of Mughal blood, it 
was in the Turkic and Islamic milieu of this subordinate kingdom of Timur’s 
erstwhile empire that he was educated. Turki would remain his first language; 
he even wrote of himself and his followers as Turks. 15 ... It was to Samarkand, 
Timur’s capital and the cultural focus of central Asia, that he aspired. ... 
Kabul, on the other hand, was just a distraction. Yet for a virtual fugitive it 
offered consolation. From Afghanistan Timur himself had launched his bid 
for Samarkand and had then gone on to conquer much of Asia. Babar could 
do worse. In 1 504 he crossed the Oxus, then the Hindu Kush, and seized Kabul.” 16 
“Having failed in his repeated attempts to reconquer the lost territory and 
unable to expand his new possessions in the direction of Khurasan 17 in the 

13. Prof. Harbans Singh, op. cit., pp. 241-42. 

14. Kahn Singh Nabha, op. cit., p. 602. 

15. According to Lucas King and H.A. Rose quoted by Dr Kirpal Singh, ‘The original 
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brothers but the early history of Turks is very obscure. Turks came to India at 
different times. The early Sultans of Delhi were of Turkish origin. Later Turkish nobles 
(Torani Party) had been playing significant role in the Mughal court during first half of 
1 8* century. According to H.A. Rose the Turks of the Punjab were the representatives 
ofKarlugh Turks “who came into Punjab with Tamerling in 1 339 A.D.” They are also 
known as Turkoman. 

16. John Keay, India : A History , Harper Collins Publishers, New Delhi, 2000, pp. 290-91. 

17. Kahn Singh Nabha, Bhai, Mahankosh, National Book Shop, Delhi, 1995, Page383n : 
Khurasan : The land of eastern Iran, in the west of Afghanistan. The prominent cities 
of Herat and Mashhad fall into it. Emperor Babar writes that the people of Hindustan 
call the countries falling to the west of Indus as Khurasan. 
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west (which had once formed part of his grandfather’s dominions), he turned 
his eyes towards India in the east. After an exploratory expedition undertaken 
as early as January-May 1505, he came down better equipped in 1519 when 
he advanced as far as Peshawar. The following year he crossed the Indus 
and, conquering Sialkot without resistance, marched on Saidpur (now 
Eminabad, 15 km, southeast of Gujranwala in Pakistan) which suffered the 
worst fury of the invading host. The town was taken by assault, the garrison 
put to the sword and the inhabitants carried into captivity. During his next 
invasion in 1524, Babar ransacked Lahore. His final invasion was launched 
during the winter of 1525-26 and he became master of Delhi after his victory 
at Panipat on 2 1 April 1526.” 18 

According to the author of India : A History, John Keay, another act of 
providence had sealed the fate of the Lodhi rule and India. On 5 July in the 
year 1505 a violent earthquake hit the city of Agra where Sikander Lodhi, the 
second and greatest of the three Lodhi sultans of Delhi, had began building his 
alternative capital since the preceding year. According to Ferishta, so severe 
an earthquake was never experienced in India either before or since. Lofty 
buildings were levelled with the ground and several thousand inhabitants were 
buried under the ruins. 19 But this calamity made no impression on the Sultan, 
who had heedlessly remained engrossed in the exorbitant constructions and 
reconstructions in Agra, and continued to hammer away at his nearest Rajput 
rival Raja Man Singh of Gwalior whose subsidiary fortress of Narwar was 
indeed taken. But before the beetling cliffs of the superbly fortified palace- 
citadel at Gwalior itself, the Lodhi forces, lacking artillery, proved powerless. 
At enormous cost the siege dragged on several years. Worse still, the word of 
the Lodhi’s discomfiture reached the ears of a young and ambitious new 
Mongol ruler in Kabul. 20 

Babar or ‘the Tiger’, was already showing an unhealthy interest in the 
disturbed affairs of the Punjab, which province bordered his Afghan kingdom 
and was under Lodhi rule just nominally. In 1505, the year of the earthquake, 
he made his first foray across the north-west frontier. A preoccupied Lodhi 
Sultan chose to ignore. As the Lodhi’s biographer puts it, “Sikander Lodhi, 
while fighting against the Tomars (i.e. the Rajputs of Gwalior), was criminally 
neglecting the north-west frontier and the Punjab.” 21 This state of affairs, if 
anything, worsened as the strife-torn Lodhis squabbled amongst themselves. 
Twenty years and five exploratory incursions later, Babar would invade in 
earnest, topple Sikander’s successor and, taking both Delhi and Agra, would 
inaugurate in India a Mongol, or Mughal, empire. 22 Guru Nanak does not 
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rebuke the incompetent rulers of India for nothing in Babarvani. 

Apart from that one ominous raid across the Indian frontier in 1505, 
Babar spent the next fourteen years securing his position in Afghanistan and 
chasing the dream of sovereignty in Samarkand. In his memoir, which was 
written towards the end of his reign, he insists that ‘my desire for Hindustan 
remained constant’. Yet it was not until 1519 that he resumed the quest and 
not until 1525 that he launched his successful bid. In the interim two factors 
had greatly emboldened him. 23 

One was the acquisition and potential of firearms. In the new gun-powder 
technology, as in much else, Babar’s Lodhi adversaries had lagged behind. On 
a previous raid into the Panjab the sharp-shooting potential of matchlocks had 
also impressed him. For what his forces lacked in numbers they compensated 
with a capacity, terrifying alike to man, horse and elephant, for deafening and 
increasingly lethal bombardments. The other consideration which worked in 
his favour was now terminal rivalry amongst his enemies. Sikander Lodhi had 
been succeeded by two sons who, on the insistence of the Lodhi ’s fractious 
power-brokers, had divided the sultanate between them. Ibrahim, inheriting 
Delhi, had since overcome his brother in Jaunpur but had thereby alienated the 
most senior nobility and alarmed Indian rivals like the Rajput chief, Rana Sangha 
of Mewar. The latter now encouraged Babar with offers of collaboration against 
the Lodhis, while in 1 523 it had been the Lodhi’s own governor in the Panjab 
who had invited Babar to capture Lahore and challenge for the sultanate. This 
man, Daulat Khan, had since changed his mind and now threatened to oppose 
the invasion, although other Lodhis, including his own son, continued to back 
Babar. 24 

In the event the twelve thousand Mughals advanced across the Panjab’s 
rivers unopposed. Near the city of Lahore Daulat Khan, old though he was, 
donned a couple of swords and bragged about halting the invader. “War such 
a rustic blockhead possible!” scoffed Babar. “With things as they were, he 
still made pretensions!” 25 When the old man then sheepishly surrendered, Babar 
ordered him to submit on bended knee with his ridiculous swords dangling 
round his neck. Milking the moment for mirth rather than vengeance, Babar 
then pressed on toRupar, Ambala and Delhi. Although Babar says in his memoirs 
that his own forces had shrunk during their progress across the Panjab, they 
had also been supplemented by Lodhi deserters. Still when in April 1526 the 
two armies met at Panipat, eighty kilometres due north of Delhi, Ibrahim is 
thought to have still enjoyed a numerical advantage of about ten to one. 26 

Babar was not discouraged. For the Lodhi he had nothing but contempt. 
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Ibrahim was a novice who knew little battle-craft, ‘neither when to stand, nor 
move, nor fight’. After a week-long stand-off he had to be prodded into action 
by Mughal raiders; he then moved forward without guile or stratagem. Babar 
awaited him in a carefully chosen formation. Seven hundred carts, 
commandeered in the neighbourhood, were lashed together across his front 
with matchlock-men sheltering between them and gaps every hundred metres 
for the cavalry to charge from. Additional flying columns were held in reserve. 
As soon as battle was joined they swung round the enemy’s flanks and pressed 
hard from the rear. Ibrahim had no room to manoeuvre. Despite repeated 
charges, he failed to break through the cordon of carts. His forces became 
ever more compacted, the wings falling back on the centre, unable either to 
advance or withdraw. That very numerical supremacy which should have 
overwhelmed the Mughals now overwhelmed the Lodhis. “By God’s mercy 
and kindness this difficult affair was made easy for us,” recalled Babar. “In 
one half-day that armed mass was laid upon the earth.” The most conservative 
estimate put the slain at fifteen thousand; amongst them was Ibrahim himself. 
His 100,000 standing army with 1000 elephants was defeated at Panipat in one 
half-day. 27 

This was the scenario in which context Guru Nanak has composed his 
four famous hymns collectively known as Babarvani. In these hymns, although 
basically expressing his profound anguish at the rape and ruin brought about 
in India, particularly in Punjab, by the Mughal hordes, taking advantage of the 
incompetence and internecine rivalries of the Lodhi rulers, he has also knitted 
in his verse a plethora of political, social and religious facts of his times, that 
these hymns have become an important source of contemporary history. A 
detailed review of these hymns in the light of facts detailed above will amply 
show their significance. 

The First Hymn of Babarvani 

The First Hymn of Babarvani, 'Khurasan khasmana kiya Hindustan 
daraiya’, included in Guru Granth Sahib in Raga Asa, on page 360, is the 
most piognant, moving and meaningful of them all. The hymn opens with the 
Guru speaking of Khurasan being protected or spared and Hindustan being 
threatened or ravaged, apparently at the hands of Babar and his hordes. To 
properly understand the full import of this hymn, we must understand the 
correct import of the term ‘Khurasan’. Presently it is the name of the north 
easterly province of Iran which had hardly anything to do with Babar or his 
invasions. Come up as the heir apparent to the small mountainous state of 
Ferghana in the far north east, Babar had spent years in vain struggling to 
include Samarkand, the land of his dreams and birth, into his reign. Frustrated, 
he had headed south to Afghanistan and soon made Kabul his capital. Khurasan 
was further to the west but the Iranian rulers were his friends and had always 
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supported his struggle for Samarkand physically. Therefore, whenever he had 
wished to expand, he had moved towards India in the south east, rather than 
Herat and Mashhad in the north west, the main towns falling in the fabled land 
of Khurasan, according to Mahankosh of Bhai Kahn Singh Nabha. 

According to Encyclopaedia of Britannica, ‘Khurasan’ literally meant 
the ‘land of rising sun.’ In the sixteenth century Khurasan was the name of 
territory north of which was Khiva (now in Russia), a plains of Iran and 
Sistan in the South, Guz and Gurgaon in the West and Hindustan in the East. 
At present it is the name of the province of eastern Iran . 28 Dr Kirpal Singh 29 
reveals that Babar himself informs us that Kandhar was formerly regarded as 
the boundary between Hindustan and Khurasan . 30 In his Memoirs Babar writes, 
“The people of Hindustan call every country beyond their own Khurasan in 
the same manner as Arabs term all except Arabia Ajem. On the road between 
Hindustan and Khurasan there are two great marts — the one Kabul and the 
other Kandhar... This country lies between Hindustan and Khurasan .” 31 Thus, 
if we believe Babar’s testimony, we can understand the real import of Guru 
Nanak in his hymn, “Khurasan khasmana kiya... ” 

Guru Nanak clearly gives credit to his God for having given a Master 
( Khasam ) to the land of Khurasan to threaten (and ravage) the land of Hindustan, 
and reveals the Divine reason too. Alluding to the all round sinful derogation in 
the country, the Guru records that the Almighty, in His wisdom, had sent the 
Mughal Babar as the Angel of Death and destruction to punish the sinful Indians 
rather than directly bringing the blame on Himself. Y et the Guru cannot remain 
unmoved at the great devastation and agony caused by the marauding Mughals 
and depicting the misery and wailing all around makes bold to question his 
Master why was He not moved by its severity. " Tain ki dard na ayia? 
Reasoning that since He was the Master of all and supposed to make equal 
dispensations for all, the Guru further qualifies his hurt by saying that nobody 
could have blamed Him had the mighty Mughals restrained themselves to 
ravaging the mighty only; but here the ferocious Mughal tigers had even mauled 
the Indian multitudes who were weak and powerless like cows. The scenario 
painted by Guru Nanak is verily akin to the narrative of Babar’s first invasion 
recorded by Latif : 

“Having subdued the countries as far as the Chenab... he advanced at the 
head of his army to chastise the Gakkars. The fort of Birhala was invested and 
Gakkars were defeated in a sally by Dost Beg, the Mughal general. Babar at 
the same time cutting off their retreat in person, they were compelled to fly to 


28. Dr Kirpal Singh, op. cit., p. 20. 

29 . Ibid. 

30. Memoirs ofZahiruddin Babar, Translated by John Leyden and Williams Erskine — 
Revised by Sir Lucas King, Oxford University Press, 1921, Vol. I, p. 148. 

31. Ibid., p. 219. 
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the mountains, and a considerable number of them were killed in flight.” 32 
However, when Babar writes about his battles with Gakkars, he does this in 
the context of his fourth invasion when he had then moved on to capture 
Lahore where too his army had indulged into the usual excesses and cruelties. 
Babar himself admits in his autobiography of the excesses committed by his 
soldiers : 

“1 sent for the headmen and choudharies of Bahreh, and agreed with 
them for the sum of four hundred thousand Shahrukhis (according to Prof. 
Lucas King it was about 20,000 Sterling) as the ransom of their property, and 
collectors were appointed to receive the amount... (next day). Having learned 
that troops had exercised some severities towards the inhabitants of Bahreh, 
and were using them all, I sent out a party, who having seized a few of the 
soldiers that have been guilty of excesses. I put some of them to death and slit 
the noses of some others, and made them be led towards the camp in that 
condition.” 33 

Then the Guru goes on to accuse the incompetent rulers of the day who 
like ‘curs’ had themselves despoiled and wasted the ‘jewel’ of Hindustan to be 
easily ravaged and plundered by the ransacking Mughal hordes, due to which 
no body will shed tears on their own death and destruction. In the end he 
admonishes that only God determines the destiny and He alone bestows the 
real greatness. Those who arrogate sham greatness to themselves but squander 
opportunities in revelleries and merriment are rendered like puny ants and 
insects by Him. The real mighty are humble and in-arrogant. 

Dr Kirpal Singh has viewed this hymn under the general heading of 
‘Invasions of Babar’ and the heading of ‘First Invasion of Babar — 151 9 A.D.’ 
Although its first part can indeed allude to the beginning of Babar’s invasions, 
but the later parts have to be viewed in the light of the known devastation 
perpetrated by Babar’s armies in Saidpur during his third invasion in 1520-21 
and in Lahore during the fourth invasion in 1524. However, the comments of 
Guru Nanak regarding the incompetence of the rulers in resisting the enemy 
confirms the general neglect of the north western India by the Lodhi Pathan 
rulers, and the debilitating disunity among them, as described above in detail. 
The Second and Third Hymns of Babarvarti 

The second and third hymns of Babarvarti, "Jirti siri sohani pattiyan 
mangin pae sandhuru, and Kahan su khel tabela ghori kahan bheri shehnai, 
are included in Guru Granth Sahib in Raga Asa Ashtpadiyan, on pages 417- 
18. These contain the most comprehensive commentary on the prevailing 
socio-political conditions and situations in India at the times of Babar's invasions 
as also about the ravages and cruelties caused by the Mughal invaders. The 
opening part of the second hymn describes in minute detail many ways and 

32. Syed Mohammad Latiff, History of Punjab, New Delhi, 1964, p. 123. 

33. Memoirs of Zahiruddin Babar, op. cit., p. 98. 
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styles of the living, dressing, eating, enjoyment and frolicking by the high and 
mighty of contemporary India, and of some significant wedding rituals in the 
context of what was mercilessly snatched from them. It goes on to describe 
how Babar’s soldiers and minions had destroyed all this and carried away and 
dishonoured the women of the high and mighty who had frittered away their 
time and opportunities in levity and leisure. Babar’s writ prevailing everywhere, 
even princes are going without food, Muslims are going without saying namaz 
and Hindus without their puja. Hindu women have no time to bother about 
their traditional elaborate ritualistic cleaning of kitchens before cooking food 
or about wearing the religious marks they regularly wore on their foreheads. 
To sum up, the whole hymn is a repository of facts regarding many socio- 
religious practices as also regarding, the political outcome of Babar’s invasion. 
However, reference to the writ of Babar and going Hungary by princes can 
only indicate that this hymn is referring to the sack of Lahore too during the 
fourth invasion of Babar. 

As for the third hymn, it also certainly talks of the fourth invasion, because 
the reference regarding the battle between Mughals and Pathans in which 
guns and elephants were used can allude only to the Battle of Panipat fought 
on 20 April 1526 between the armies of Babar and the Delhi Sultan Ibrahim 
Lodhi in which the Mughals had prevailed to establish their two century long 
empire. However, this hymn is also a veritable store house of diverse information 
regarding the living style of the high and mighty of the ruling class as also their 
soldiers and women, including the grandeur of their abodes and stables as also 
the paraphernalia including servants and attendants, which were all lost before 
the invading hordes. About this battle, Babar records in his memoirs : 

“At this station I directed that according to the customs of Roun the gun- 
carriages should be connected together with twisted bull hides as with chains. 
Between every two gun-carriages were six or seven turas or breast-works. 
The matchlock men stood behind these guns and turas and discharged their 
matchlocks. I halted five or six days in this camp for purpose of getting this 
apparatus arranged. After every part of it was in order and ready, I called 
together all the Amirs and men of any experience and knowledge and held a 
general council. It was settled that as Panipat was a considerable city, it would 
cover one of our flanks by its buildings and houses, while we might fortify 
our front by turas or covered defences and cannon and that the matchlocks 
and infantry should be placed in rear of guns and turas. With this resolution 
we moved and in two marches on Thursday, 30 th of the last Jumada reached 
Panipat. On our right were the town and suburbs, in my front, I placed the 
guns and turas which had been prepared. On the left and in different other 
points, we drew ditches and made defences of boughs of trees. 34 ... The army 

34. Memoirs ofZahiruddm Babar; translated by John Leyden and William Erskine, Revised 

by John Lucas King, Oxford University Press, 1921, Vol. II, pp. 182-83. 
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of the enemy opposed to us was estimated at one hundred thousand men, the 
elephants of the Emperor and his officers were said to amount to nearly a 
thousand. 35 

And Guru Nanak sermonises that when God has to meet such a fate to a 
people, he first deprives them of all wisdom and sense. The Guru makes light 
of the superstitious efforts of the Indian ruling class to ward off the calamity 
with tantric magic and religious prayers and rituals. No spells or magic, or 
prayer or ritual could deter the Mughals, instead they also went about razing 
religious places of all kinds. The most significant comment contained in this 
hyrnn is regarding the fact that Indians of all creeds faced similar ire of the 
invaders, be them “Hindus, Muslims (the actual reference is to Turks), Bhattis 
and Thakurs”. There must be a number of Turks in Syedpur when Babar 
invaded it in 1521 A.D. Therefore, Guru Nanak has specifically mentioned 
that wives of Turks were subjected to torture by the soldiers of Babar. 36 Babar 
had prided himself as to be a Turk, but his soldiers had shown no mercy or 
leniency for Indian Turks. Such references are indeed very vital historically, 
because no Muslim historian would mention these. The hymn ends with 
painting a poignant picture about the pitiable condition of the women, particularly 
those who had lost their men folk in the fighting. 

The Fourth Hymn of Babarvani 

The fourth hymn, Jaisi main awai khasam ki bani taisra karin gian ve 
Lalo, is included in Guru Granth Sahib in Raga Tilang, on pages 722-23. It is 
addressed to Lalo, a known devotee of Guru Nanak who lived in Saidpur 
which saw the most atrocious devastation, and while speaking of Babar invading 
“with the wedding-party of sin from Kabul” he terms his plunder as “forcible 
demand of charity.” Some scholars impute to it the meaning of “forcible demand 
of Indian womanhood” which seems to be far fetched. The Guru also laments 
that “modesty and righteousness had gone into hiding, and falsehood was 
strutting about in glory.” He also likens the rape and abduction of women to 
“marriages solemnized by Satan” rather than by Kazis and Brahmins. The 
hymn clearly records that women were dishonoured and carried away 
irrespective of their caste or creed, whether Hindu or Muslim or belonging to 
lower castes and creeds. 

Guru Nanak was eye-witness to the havoc created during these invasions. 
Janam Sakhis mention that he himself was taken captive at Saidpur. A line of 
his, outside of Babarvani hymns, indicates that he may have been present in 
Lahore when the city was given up to plunder. In six pithy words this line 
conveys, “for a pehar and a quarter, i.e. for nearly four hours, the city of 
Lahore remained subject to death and fury.” 37 Guru Nanak being the eye- 

35. Ibid., p. 183. 

36. Dr Kirpal Singh, op. cit., p. 64. 

37. Guru Granth Sahib, p. 1412. 
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witness of the scenes at Syedpur, modern Eminabad, District Gujranwala 
(Pakistan) was greatly touched and he has vividly described the excesses of 
Babar’s soldiers on the natives in his Babarvani. These atrocities committed 
by Babar’s soldiers have been mentioned in his memoirs : 

“We advanced to Sialkot, the inhabitants of which submitted and saved 
their possessions but the inhabitants of Syedpur who resisted were put to sword, 
their wives and children carried into captivity and all their property plundered.” 38 
The most significant part of this hymn is the apparent prophecy made by 
Guru Nanak in its closing part. While speaking of the Indians suffering their 
ordained destiny, just as would the perpetrators of the cruelties surely face 
Divine retribution for their sins and crimes, he also speaks the mystical words : 
As will its body’s vesture be tom to shreds’ 

India shall remember my words. 

In seventy-eight 39 they come; in ninety-seven 1 * 0 depart — 

Another hero shall some day arise. 

Nanak utters the word of truth — 

Truth he utters; truth the time calls for. (2) (3.5) 

The above years coincide with the years in Bikrami calander in which 
Babar made his third invasion in 1521 (Bikrami 1578) which by all means was 
his first effective invasion, and the flight of his son and successor Himayun 
before Sher Shah Suri, one of their vassals, who had wrested the Delhi throne 
from the Mughals in 1540 (Bikrami 1597), even though for a few years. This 
prophecy carries great significance when we remember that Guru Nanak had 
passed away in 1539, a year before the prophecy was fulfilled. 

It has been stated in The Crescent in India by S.R. Sharma, “Sher Shah 
Suri was the most capable, unscrupulous and ambitious man in the whole 
Afghan party, had joined the rebels even during the last days of Babar although 
the latter had bestowed on him many marks of favour and given him several 
parganas and put him in command in the east.” He looked upon Mughals with 
great contempt as indicated by his following statement, “If fortune favours 
me, I can drive these Mughals back out of Hindustan; they are not our superiors 
in war, but we let slip the power that we had by reason of our dissensions. 
Since I had seen the Mughals, I have observed their conduct and found them 
lacking in order and discipline. While those who profess to lead them in pride 
of birth and rank neglect the duties of supervision and leave everything to 
officials whom they blindly trust. These subordinates act corruptly in every 
case... they are led by lust of gain and make no distinction between soldiers 
and civilians, foe or friend.” 41 

38. Memoirs of Zahiruddin Babar, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 140. 

39. The Bikrami year 1578 (AD 1521) when this invasion occurred. 

40. This is a prophecy of the rout of the Mughals in the Bikrami year 1 597 (AD 1 540) by 
Sher Shah Suri. 

41 . S.R. Sharma, The Crescent in India, p. 279. 
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Conclusion 

“ Babarvani hymns are not a narrative of historical events like GuruGobind 
Singh’s Bachitra Natak, nor are they an indictment of Babar as his Zafarnamah 
was that of Aurangzib. They are the outpourings of a compassionate soul 
touched by scenes of human misery and by the cruelty perpetrated by the 
invaders. The sufferings of the people are rendered here in accents of intense 
power and protest. The events are placed in the larger social and historical 
perspective. Decline in moral standards must lead to chaos. A corrupt political 
system must end in dissolution. Lure of power divides men and violence 
unresisted tends to flourish. It could not be wished away by magic or sorcery. 
Guru Nanak reiterated his faith in the Almighty and in His justice. Yet so acute 
was his realization of the distress of the people that he could not resist making 
the complaint : ‘When there was such suffering, such killing, such shrieking 
in pain, didst not Thou, O God, feel pity? Creator, Thou art the same for all!” 
The people for him were the people as a whole, the Hindus and the Muslims, 
the high-caste and the low-caste, soldiers and civilians, men and women. 
These hymns are remarkable for their moral structure and poetical eloquence. 
Nowhere else in contemporary literature are the issues in medieval Indian 
situation comprehended with such clarity or presented in tones of greater 
urgency. 42 

The fourth Babarvani hymn is probably addressed to Bhai Lalo, one of 
Guru Nanak’s devotees living at Saidpur itself. It ends on a prophetic note, 
alluding perhaps to the rise of Sher Khan, an Afghan of Sur clan, who had 
already captured Bengal and Bihar, defeated Babar’s son and successor, 
Himayun, at Chausa on the Ganga in June 1539 (during the lifetime of Guru 
Nanak), and who finally drove the Mughal king out of India in the following 
year. The hymn in Tilang measure is, like the other three, an expression of 
Guru Nanak’s feeling of distress at the moral degradation of the people at the 
imposition by the mighty. It is a statement also of his belief in God’s justice 
and in the ultimate victory of good over evil. 43 Viewed against the rise of Babar 
in Ferghana and Kabul, the conditions prevailing in pre-Mughal India, and the 
chain of Mughal invasions on India, no other source of history describes the 
extent of reality of the deaths and destruction in India at the hands of Babar as 
does the Babarvani. 


42. Prof. Harbans Singh, op. cit., pp. 238-39. 

43. Prof. Harbans Singh, op. cit., p. 241. 
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INDIAN SOCIETY IN THE MEDIEVAL TIMES 
AS DEPICTED IN THE GURU GRANTH SAHIB 


Shyamala Bhatia* 

Guru Granth Sahib is a repository of divine knowledge. Every word and 
expression reflects Guru’s deep yearning for God’s grace and desire for union 
with God. Thus it is a religious book par excellence. Written in simple language 
and esoteric style reading of the Guru Granth Sahib elevates one to a higher 
platform. But apart from its religious import, Guru Granth Sahib is also of 
considerable historic importance. Guru Granth Sahib is a valuable source of 
information about prevailing social conditions. At times political events and 
political conditions are mentioned while a picture of economic conditions can 
also be gathered from references made by the Gurus to economic activities of 
the people. 

Along with the bani of the six Gurus (Guru Nanak, Guru Angad Dev, 
Guru Amardas, Guru Ramdas, Guru Arjan Dev and Guru Tegh Bahadur), the 
Holy Granth also contains compositions of twenty nine bhakti saints like Jaidev 
of Bengal, Surdas of Awadh, Namdev, Trilochan and Parma Nand of 
Maharashtra, Beni, Ramanand, Pipa, Sain, Kabir, Ravidas and Bhikka of U.P., 
Dhanna of Rajasthan and Farid of Multan. Thus the Granth Sahib is a 
compilation of teachings of saints hailing from different regions of northern 
India — Bengal, Punjab, Rajasthan, Gujrat, Uttar Pradesh, and Maharashtra. 
Moreover these saints belonged to different castes and professions, for example 
Kabir was a weaver, Sadhna a butcher, Namdev a seamster, Dhanna a Jat, 
Pipa from a royal family, Sain a barber, Ravidas a tanner, Surdas a Hindu 
mystic, Mardana a mirasi, and Farid a Muslim divine while Bhikka was a 
learned scholar of Islam.' So most of them were from socially oppressed 
classes who had seen and experienced social injustice and inequality and so 
these compositions, along with the teachings of the Gurus reflect the social 
reality, encompass a large part of India and cover a span of three hundred 
years. 

Incessant searches for truth led the Gurus and the saints to different 
parts of India and sometimes even outside the country. During their travels 
they met and came across people of all castes, religions, class and colour. 
Travelling and interacting with people, the Gurus came into close contact with 
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the masses and so were able to discuss and understand the problems of the 
common man and put these problems to pen. Wherever they went the Gurus 
observed the social and economic activities of the people and made good use 
of their observation power by using these as similes to make the people 
understand their teachings. Many a time varied questions were posed by 
disciples and the Gurus in answer guided the ignorant and cleared the doubts. 
In doing so, the Gurus often looked around them and observed the environment, 
flora and faunta, the daily activities of the village-folk, the social customs of 
the communities and hardships faced by the householder and used these as 
similes and images to disseminate the divine light. These observations, questions 
and answers, if studied give a true and revealing state of social set-up of the 
time. The Gurus also raised their voice against oppression of all types — political, 
social and economic. So a very revealing picture of the contemporary society 
emerges if we read the text from a historical angle. In this way the Guru 
Granth Sahib has become a treasure house of knowledge about the life of the 
common man between sixteenth and eighteenth centuries. 

Guru Nanak was in Eminabad when Babar, the Mughal invader attacked 
Hindustan. This was a transitionary phase in Indian history when one Muslim 
of Pathan-Afghan origin was being challenged by another Muslim of Mughal 
dynasty. Baba Nanak was a witness to these political events of great importance 
and has given a vivid account of the battle between the Mughals and the 
Afghans. Baba Nanak after witnessing the rout of the Lodhi forces wonders, 
and questions, “where are the sword belts, where the chariots, where the red 
dresses of the soldiers?” ( Kahan su khel tabela ghore, kahan bheri shenai, 
kahan su teg band gaderahi, kahan su lal kawai ) — which tells us that the 
soldiers of the defending army wore red uniforms and chariots were used in 
battlefields . 2 He also mentions that Babar’s army fired guns while the Pathan 
army “put their elephants forth ”, 3 {Mughal Pathan bhai larai runn mahi teg 
wagai, onhi tupak tani chalai, onhi hasti chirai ) (There was a contest between 
the Mughal and the Pathans, the sword was wielded in battle, one side aimed 
and discharged their guns, the other also handled their weapons) from which 
we come to know that at that time the Hindustani army did not have any 
knowledge of guns. He also mentions that the masses who found themselves 
defenceless, in order to evade the bad effects of mughal attack, prayed, made 
offerings to pirs and put their faith in power of cursing and magic , 4 from 
which we can infer that Pirs were venerated in society and people had faith in 
power of magic and curses. But the people’s prayers were not answered and 
the Mughals were victorious, (koti hi pir warji rahai ja Miru Sonia dhaia, Koi 
mughla na andha kine na parcha laid). 

2. Adi Granth, AsaM. 1, Ashtpadis, Guru Granth Sahib, p. 417. 

3. Sri Guru Granth Sahib Ji, Shabdarth translated by Lakshman Chelaram, Vol. II, p. 397. 

4. Dr Taran Singh, Guru Nanak Vani Prakash, Part I (Hindi), p. 474. 
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BabaNanak has given a graphic description of the sufferings of the people 
and the atrocities committed by the invading soldiers. We know from other 
sources that during Babar’s invasion, soldiers were expected and asked to 
fend for themselves . 5 So the sodiers, partly by necessity and partly due to 
their victorious status plundered the countryside and extorted payment from 
the rural folk. Baba Nanak says that “they who remembered not Ram, in their 
time, are now accepted not, even if they shout Allah ” 6 which perhaps shows 
that common men were even ready to change their religion in order to escape 
the atrocities perpetrated by the invaders. 

The effects of war on general population have been given in some detail 
in the holy book . 7 In Sayyadpur, where BabaNanak witnessed the battle scene, 
he tells us that invading armies killed several men and women. Massacred 
Indians have been compared to innocent cows that are killed for no fault of 
their own . 8 Turk, Hindustani and Bhati women were dishonoured and killed. 
Many women were widowed. Baba Nanak says that women who used to 
adorn their middle hair parting with red Vermillion and roam about in palanquins 
now had to have their heads shorn of hair and their wailing rent the air, from 
this description it can be inferred that married women used sindoor (vermillion), 
rich used palkis (palanquins) as mode of transport and also about the practise 
of shaving the head of the widows. Baba Nanak laments that Hindustan was 
like a jewel diamond but has been destroyed by Pathan and Mughal dogs. Baba 
Nanak pondered as to why, even when people were crying in pain and 
suffering, God was not concerned, and then, in anguish asks the God as to 
why did He not save Hindustan from Babar’s attack as He had saved Khurasan . 9 
Thus Baba Nanak talks of Hindustan and Khurasan so we know that some 
sort of regional identification was present in those times. 

The ruling dynasty changed. The rule of the Mughal dynasty was 
established. With the change in the ruling dynasty the policy of the rulers also 
showed a perceptible change. Though nearly whole of north India had been 
under Muslim rule for last three hundred years yet majority of the Indian 
population was Hindu. The new rulers immediately realised that the winning 
over of the good will of the majority of the Hindu population was essential for 
a stable rule. An evidence of this new policy is the treatment meted out to Baba 
Nanak by Babar. Baba Nanak was captured by the soldiers and he was made 
to do hard labour as a prisoner of war. But on hearing of the Saint and his 
utterings, Babar ordered that Baba Nanak be brought to his presence, and 
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impressed by the piety and holiness of the Guru, babaji was spared by the new 
ruler. Thus it can be said that Babar — the conqueror was trying to cultivate 
goodwill among the conquered. This policy of appeasing the Hindu masses by 
adopting a tolerant policy towards their religion was to be taken to new heights 
by the succeeding Mughal emperors. So, though the pew and the defeated 
rulers both were followers of Islamic faith, yet the next two centuries of 
Muslim rule were more important for development of Indian society and 
evolution of a composite Hindu-Muslim culture, 

Religion formed the basis of social set-up in medieval India. Lives of the 
people were entwined in religion and religion formed an integral part of daily 
life of the householder. Religion of the time was highly ceremonial and ritualistic. 
So the Pundits held an important position in the contemporary social set-up 
because in performing these rituals, the services of the Pundit or Brahmin 
were indispensable. They performed various services like reading the horoscope 
of the bride and groom at the time of wedding and also took money for 
performing the marriage ceremony . 10 They also performed many other types 
of ceremonies and worships on behalf of the householders. And in return the 
people were made to pay the Brahmin. So the Brahmins had become the dalals 
or the middlemen between man and God. The Brahmins of this time were 
greedy and loved to amass wealth. Their greed was never satisfied and they 
kept on telling their customers that they had not been given enough . 11 {Darn 
dei pooja karna! Lait deit unh mukri parna). If alms were not given to their 
satisfaction they threatened to commit suicide or showed knife to force people 
to pay them. ( Pooja tilak karat isnana, Churi kadi leve hathi dana ). 12 Thus 
the innocent and ignorant people were forced and threatened by the brahmins 
to donate . 13 In this way the Brahmins were cheating and fleecing their own 
co-religionists. These types of Brahmins have, in the Granth Sahib been 
compared to Jaichand who deceived his own people . 14 These Pundits read the 
religious text in loud voices and preached to others but were themselves 
interested only in accumulating wealth 15 and were full of vice . 16 So most of 
these pundits were neither learned nor true to the religion. Though some 
Brahmins were well versed in religious text, yet they also learnt only to earn 
money . 17 Thus religion was being used to earn money and performance of 
religious ceremonies had become a commercial venture. 

The Brahmins, apart from performing ceremonies on behalf of men of 

10. Max Arthur Macauliffe, The Sikh Religion, Vol. I, p. 239. 
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other castes, in order to earn money, lectured, danced, decked themselves in 
outfits portraying various Hindu Gods and Goddesses, put on different 
disguises, played musical instruments and read holy book loudly in order to 
attract attention of people and collect money. (The disciples play the guru's 
dance., .for the sake of food, the performers beat time and dash themselves on 
the ground. The milkmaids sing, Krishna’s sing, Sita’s and royal Ram’s 
sing ...). 18 Thus the Brahmins adopted various ways to earn and amass wealth 
though to others they preached austerity and simple living but they themselves 
also did not openly use their accumulated wealth and lived a simple life. They 
dressed simply and at the time of performing ceremonies for their clients the 
Brahmins, in medieval times put tilak on their forehead and wore dhotis. 19 The 
Brahmin’s dress has remained unchanged through the centuries . 20 Even today, 
a Brahmin performing religious functions wears a dhoti, a necklace, and janaeu 
and puts tilak on his forehead. This exactly matches the description of a 
Brahmin given in Guru Granth Sahib. 

People were religious minded and offerings of many types were made 
to God. Animal sacrifice was practised and goats were sacrificed to appease 
the God. People also gave away various things in charity. A mention has 
been made of donations consisting. of cows, gold, horses, elephants and 
land. ( Kanchan ke koti datu kari, bahu haver gaver danu, bhoomi danu 
gauva ghani). 2 ' Alms giving on general and special occasions was also 
prevalent . 22 People also organised bhandaras (langars) to feed saints and 
poor people . 23 

The people in medieval times lived a simple life. But they did not lack 
entertainment. Some ways in which people passed their time are mentioned in 
the Granth Sahib. Pleasure loving men passed their time in hunting and stalking 
of deer . 24 Wrestling was also a favoured pastime . 25 A game, horse polo, called 
chaugan was played . 26 Kite flying was another sport indulged in to while away 
the time . 27 The story of Ram-Sita and Krishana-Radha was narrated and play- 
acted in market places by actors in order to attract attention and collect money 
from the assembled spectators. These actors wore beautiful dresses and 
ornaments and danced in open places-markets ( haat ) to collect crowds . 28 
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Play acting, organising ras-lilas, telling folk-tales and singing songs had become 
a paying occupation for some men. 

People also practised Yoga. Some men practised Tap by hanging 
themselves upside down . 29 Eighty-four types of aasans are mentioned which 
Yogis performed for shuddhi or cleansing of the body. Padmasan is specifically 
mentioned , 30 as are Ira (breathing from left side of nose), pingla (exhaling 
breath from right side) and sukhmana (controlled breathing ). 31 

The medieval Indian Society was ridden with evils of several types. One 
of the reprehensible social evil carried out in the name of religion was of 
dancing girls called Ramdasis. Some young girls were chosen to serve God. 
These hapless girls were then made to dance in the temples and exploited by 
the custodians of the temples . 32 

Untouchability was also prevalent and pundits marked their cooking places 
beyond which low caste and outcastes like domini, kasai, chuhra, and chandal 
could not go . 33 People used intoxicants; wine drinking and opium eating were 
practised by degraded section of society. 

The practice of Sati was also prevalent . 34 The practise of widows breaking 
their bangles was also common . 35 Joint family system was prevalent as can be 
inferred from references to quarrels between mother-in-law and sister-in- 
law . 36 But even in medieval times the younger generation shirked from its duty 
of looking after the elderly members of the family. The elders were fed, but 
they could not and did not demand anything. But to show to the world, on the 
death of parents, elaborate shradh ceremonies were organised and food was 
offered to crows. ( Jeevat pitr na mane koi, marat siradhi karai, Pitr bhi 
bapure kahu koi Pawi kukar khai)? 1 

Men were pleasure loving and were ruled by heart rather than head. They 
were influenced by the women folk and men worked according to the dictate 
of the woman . 38 Some types of personal ornaments and dresses of the people 
are also mentioned in the Guru Granth Sahib. Ornaments like necklaces and 
earrings were made of gold and silver . 39 Men used Pagri or headdress and the 
pagri was tied artistically and with great care . 40 People used to apply sandal 
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paste on their bodies and used itr or perfume. 4 ' Pleasure loving men chewed 
paan and passed their time hunting. Women adorned themselves in many ways. 
They used sandal wood, saffron, distilled aloe wood, betel and camphor to 
make themselves look attractive and beautiful. But women were not accorded 
much respect in the society . 42 

Many men lived by crime also. Sansi and Bheel tribes are known criminal 
tribes and their main profession was robbery. Many robbers roamed the areas 
with rope in their hands and strangulated their victims . 43 The other types of 
crimes mentioned are drinking and stealing of gold. Killing of others cattle and 
killing of Brahmins was also known though the last two crimes were regarded 
as heinous sins . 44 

The educated and learned men were respected in society . 45 The students 
went to teacher’s abodes with gifts and lived there for purpose of study. Thus 
the gurus housed and fed the pupils . 46 

The houses were painted, white-washed and the doors of the dwellings 
were ornamental . 47 The rich also owned and kept horses. Some rich men 
owned elephants and also had a retinue of armed men . 48 But then all were not 
rich. Majority of the people were very poor. While the rich could afford silk 
and expensive clothing, the poor couldn’t afford any type of clothes. While 
the rich lived in mansions, the poor did not have even proper huts for dwelling. 

Circulation of money had become common and coins were needed to 
buy goods from shops . 49 Poverty and need made people borrow money from 
the Shah or the moneylender and as a result the moneylenders were amassing 
wealth. ( Bandhan Shah sanchi dhanu jai ) 50 The people, when in need gladly 
took loans from the Shah-traders but did not like repaying. ( Agnat sahu apni 
de rasi, khat peet barte anadi ulassi, Apni amanat kachu bahu risaha lei, 
agani mani ros kare). 5] Thus indebtedness was also common but the people 
did not like the moneylenders. The local shopkeepers also did business as a 
moneylender because at several places in the Granth Sahib, reference is made 
to Shah-trader. Reference is also made to banjara traders, so it appears that 
some people also took their goods from place to place for selling their wares . 52 
Economic disparity was a dividing factor in the society. 
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Many poor Hindus had converted to Islam to escape payment of Jazia 
and some had changed their religion to escape punishment. Some Hindus also 
converted to Islam in order to retain their jobs . 53 To be acceptable to Muslim 
rulers, they had begun to wear blue clothes and earned their livelihood by 
serving their Turkish masters. (Thou wearest a dhoti and a frontal mark, and 
earnest a rosary, yet thou eatest the bread of malechhas. Thou performest the 
Hindu ceremony at home, thou readest the Quran in public and associatest (or 
acted like) with Mohamadans — Dhoti tika te japmali dhanu malechha khai, 
antri pooja parhi kateba sanjmu Turka bhai ) 54 Many Hindu officers were 
from higher caste because they are mentioned as having worn the sacred 
thread. They called Muslims malechh but gladly accepted employment of 
Muslim rulers and yet in private life these new converts continued to read and 
worship Hindu Puranas. They wore blue uniform of the Muslims, had learnt 
Arab language and ate halaal meat but at home did not allow any one to enter 
their kitchens. ( Neel vaster pahari hovi parvanu, Malechha dhanu le pujai 
puranu, Abhakhia Ka kutha bakra khana, chouke upri kisena jana, de ke 
chauka karhi kaar ) 55 Thus these converts were neither fully Hindu nor 
completely Muslim. To these men who were living a false and dual life the 
gurus tried to show the truth. The gurus told them that outer symbols were 
not important and that mere circumcision did not make a man a Muslim. And 
as conversion to Islam did not require any physical or surgical change in a 
woman, how could one identify a Hindu woman converted to Islam? Hence 
every convert’s wife was a Hindu. So the Gurus advised the people to refrain 
from converting to Islam and told them that it was better to remain a Hindu . 56 
These Hindu/Muslim officers were also socially acceptable and Brahmins 
performed ceremonies in their houses (blew conch shell etc .). 57 

The Qazis, and Sheikhs were respected in society . 58 The Qazis regarded 
their religion as superior to Hindu religion and preached that Muslims will go 
to heaven while Hindus would be condemned to hell . 59 These Qazis, the Gurus 
said, who were “mad about their religion” also did not realise the truth about 
their own religion that the Hindus and Muslims both were created by God and 
unless the Qazis understood this truth, they would not be able to find Allah 
who was present in every human being. The Gurus tried to show them the 
truth and preached that Muslims, in order to be true, should do good to all 
creatures. 
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The Qazis also, like the Brahmins lived fraudulent life and loved to amass 
riches . 60 The Qazis practised falsehood and were also extortionists and 
tyrannical. {Hum maskin-khudai bande turn rajsu mani bhave, Allah awali 
deen ko sahibo juru mahi farmave ) 61 At the same time the Qazis pretended to 
be just and pure and wise . 62 Hence due to rampant corruption the criminals 
and defaulters escaped punishment. {Mama kihau diwanhu koi nasi bhaji 
nikle, Hari diwanu koi kithe jaiaf i While talking about sinful mind and covetous 
desires, Guru remarks that man cannot be protected by relatives or by bribes 
or by diplomacy, by which we can infer that nepotism, influence and money 
all played a part injudicial process . 64 

The Hindus and Muslims in matter of religion were intolerant and were 
ready to argue and pick up quarrels in defence of their respective religions. 
{Kalhi buri sansuri vade khapiya, vinu duve nave bekari bharme pachiye, 
raho duve eku jane soi sijhsi ) 65 But otherwise socially the relations between 
the two religious communities were amicable. Religion divided them but social 
customs, traditions and necessity united them. 

The change of rulers also did not go unnoticed by the saints. It is stated 
at various places that ‘Turks and Pathans’ who called their God Allah and 
wear blue clothes have established their rule . 66 The other administrative officers 
mentioned and referred to are Sultan, Khan, Badshah and Raja, Mukhiya, 
Chaudhry and Sardar . 67 But for the common man the administrators were 
neither sympathetic nor helpful. The people were afraid of the ‘Hakims ’ 68 and 
the dewans or ministers had the controlling power . 69 These Muslim officials 
were cruel, greedy and rich. They were proud of their wealth and position . 70 
The rulers, who read Quran, i.e. the followers of Islamic faith are called 
butchers, that is, they were as cruel as butchers in their treatment . 71 

During this rule corruption was all-pervasive. Even the rulers expected 
and accepted gratification before passing a judgement. {Raja niayu kare hathi 
hoi kahe khudai na mane koi ) 12 Judges also could be bribed and their “greed 
had to be satisfied” for getting a judgement . 73 
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Reading the Holy book gives an impression that there was not much 
interaction between the ruler and the ruled. The relationship between the two 
was limited to collection and payment of taxes. Relations between the ruler 
and the ruled were easy till the latter paid taxes. People paid many types of 
taxes. The cultivators paid land revenue to the king, Jaziya was also levied on 
Hindus . 74 A tax was also levied on sales and purchase of goods . 75 The peasants 
were coerced to pay taxes to the rulers 76 and they unprotestingly suffered 
punishment at the hands of the administrators who ill-treated them if they 
expressed their inability to pay . 77 So the Muslim rulers were tyrannical , 78 the 
orders issued by them were oppressive and their sovereignty was based on 
force . 79 Land-ownership was known in medieval India and landowners were 
respected in the society. The owners of land were ever striving to add to their 
holdings . 80 And quarrels over land holdings were also known . 81 The landowners 
were powerful and influential. People were in awe of the landowners and 
meekly submitted to the dictates of the Zamindars . 82 Landowners, in order to 
please the God also gave away apart of their landholding in charity. Land thus 
given away as gift was considered highly beneficial to the one who donated 

it- 8 ' 3 '. 

On the land owned by the zamindars, the labourers toiled hard while the 
owner of land reaped the fruit . 84 In the villages, apart from the big landowners 
and cultivators there also were land-less labourers . 85 The labourers also moved 
on after their work was finished . 86 The labourers earned in kind. The daily 
wage of a labourer mentioned is three seers . 87 The practise of crop sharing 
was also prevalent. Guru Arjan refers to “gathering of the crop, whether it be 
green, half ripe or ripe, or ripe and fit to be cut” by the owner . 88 Undoubtedly 
the guru is referring to the death of man, which is the ultimate truth and 
comes at God’s (owner’s) will to anyone at any time, young, half-ripe or ripe 
(adult). But this simile also tells us that the practise of crop sharing was prevalent 
at the time. After the crop was ready — thappa or mark was put on crops 

74. Lakshman Chelaram, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 434. 

75. Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 183-84. 

76. Ibid, p. 394. 

77. Ibid., 

78. Taran Singh, op. cit., p. 587. 

79. Macauliffe, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 204, Japji xviii. 

80. Ibid., Vol. III-IV, p. 143. 

81. Ibid., p. 185. 

82. Lakshman Chelaram, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 132. 

83. Ibid., Vol. I, p. 193. 

84. Macauliffe, op. cit., Vol. III-IV, p. 135. 

85. Lakshman Chelaram, op. cit., Vol. I, p. 134. 

86. Macauliffe, op. cit,, Vol. III-IV, p. 135. 

87. Lakshman Chelaram, op. cit., Vol. II, p. 272. 

88. Macauliffe, op. cit., Vol. III-IV, p. 103. 
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before it was cut so that the partners in land would get their due share. 89 Thus 
the village society comprised of land-owners, cultivators and land-less 
labourers. The services of migrant labourers were also utilised. . 

Thus reading the Guru Granth Sahib gives a vivid picture of the 
contemporary society. It presents a revealing account of the social customs 
and religious practices observed by the Hindus and the Muslims. The description 
of the Hindu-Muslim society as presented in Guru Granth Sahib shows that 
there are several elements of continuity and change in our present society. 
Several social evils and religious practices described there are still existing. So 
Guru Granth Sahib has great relevance today not only as a religious scripture 
of the Sikhs, but also for all people as it exposes evils and guides the ignorant; 
it warns the way ward and teaches the ignorant. 


89. Ibid., Vol. I, p. 263. 



GURU GRANTH SAHIB— AN IDEOLOGICAL DISCOURSE 
IN CONNECTION WITH SOCIAL & RELIGIOUS REFORM 


Nirmal Kumar* 

Our vast country, India, has a rich tradition of Guru and Shishya close 
parampara. The Indian cultural tradition is well woven on the strong foundation 
of preacher and the preached. So, teachings and preachings are very co- 
related. Morality, integrity of character of Guru found due places here. These 
are essential ingredients for constructing corruption free society, polity and 
the Indian nation. The importance of Guru is very remarkable. That is why we 
listen generally the following Doha : 

Guru Gobind donon khare, kake lagun panv, 

Balihari Guru apnojin Gobind diya milaye. 

So, Guru is said as superior even to the Creator of the universe — God. 

The importance of Guru is very great in our social and educational life. 
Before Guru, physical body has no value. This is easily discernible in the 
following words : 

Yah tan vish ki belri, Guru amrit ki khan, 

Shish diye jo Guru milai, to bhi shasta jan. 

So achieving the blessings of Guru is very unique in one’s life. 

The Gurus enlightened 1 Indian society during 15 th to 18 th century India 
beginning from Guru Nanak (1469-1539 A.D.) to Guru Gobind Singh (1675- 
1708 A.D.). These three hundred years of Indian history constitutes a period 
of turmoil, leading to the establishment of British power. It generated reformation 
and renaissance in Indian society religious institutions like Shiromani Gurdwara 
Prabandhak Committee. 

The aim of this paper is to examine religious and social reforms based on 
the teachings of the Ten Gurus of Sikhs. 

The paper would also like to give the answers to the following questions. 
How far the teachings of Gurus and other reformers like Kabir, Sant Ravidas 
and other contemporary saints were relevant to the religious and social evils? 
To what extent Sikhism, Hinduism, Buddhism, Islam and Christianity contribute 
in religious and social reforms? In what way, teachings of Gurus played a 
very suitable role? How could the sayings enshrined in the Guru Granth Sahib 
help us in bringing out the religious and social reformation. 

♦Fellow, Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, Teen Murti House, New Delhi-110011. 

1. For details, see Kaur, Guninder, Guru Granth Saheb—its Physics and Meta Physics, 
New Delhi, 1995, pp. 13-18. 
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By our general knowledge, we know that all religions aimed at promoting 
the growth of humanism. Further, how far did the Guru’s teachings succeed 
in reforming Indian social evils like Sati system, Purdah pratha, child-marriage, 
infanticide and the last but not the least the widowhood? 

It may here not perhaps be out of way to remember the following famous 
line of the poet, Iqbal : 

Mazhab nahin sikhata, 
aapas mein bair rakhna. 

The Fifth Sikh Guru Arjun compiled Guru Granth Sahib in 1 604 A.D. He 
already had before him the hymns of his four predecessors collected and put 
to writings by the second and third Gurus. The latter had even added some of 
the popular sayings of the Hindu Bhaktas and Muslim Sufis as well. Assembled 
in two volumes the manuscripts lay with Baba Mohan, son of Guru Amar 
Das, third Sikh Guru. From him, Guru Arjun procured these after some hard 
persuasion as the holy Granth itself testifies. Some writings of the Gurus 
were collected from other sources as well, and the whole was put to writing 
after a good deal of judicious pruning to separate the apocryphal writings by 
Gurdas, under the direct supervision of Guru Arjun himself. Guru Gobind 
Singh, the tenth Guru added the sayings of his father, Guru Tegh Bahadur, to 
the volume. And this whole has come down to us in its original purity. 2 

Historically, we also know that in the national progress, religion did not 
appear as a negative factor. Religion and society were interdependent during 
this period. India was passing from medievalism to modernism. During this 
period of important phase of transition, the Guru Granth Sahib provided the 
idea of rationality, reason and faith for natural development of humanism. 
They put emphasis on importance of a teacher in making a human life very 
very successful. The social leaders put emphasis on rationality and individuality 
of man in search of God. The feeling of Nirankar and Ekatmavad was injected 
among the disciples. The core of injustice was attacked and exploitation of 
man by man discredited for the holy books of all religions. The custodians of 
religious taboos were vehemently criticized and finally the value of the 
establishment of a just social order was emphasized. The element of the noble 
idea of rationality and humanism in Guru Granth Sahib can be had in following 
words, “ The Granth was repository of the word of Divine truth medicated 
through the Gurus. As such, it inherited the light they shared. Invested with 
final authority, the Guru Granth Sahib becomes the object of ultimate 
sacrosanctness.” 3 Our joint Hindu-Muslim culture put emphasis on Divine 
Will. This concerned to masses of both the communities. Guru Arjun (1581- 
1606) said about the Divinity; “Knowledge of the ultimate is received 
neither through Hindu worship ( Sevai gosai ) nor Islamic ( Sevai allah) but 

2. Singh, Dr Gopal, Shri Guru Granth Sahib (English version), Vol. 1, 1962. 

3. Kaur, Guninder, op. cit., p. 13. 
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through recognition of the Divine Will or order . 4 5 In Rag Ramkali, Guru Arjun 
says : 

Koi bolai Ram Ram koi Khudai 
Koi sevai gusai koi allah — 

Kahu Nanak jinni hukmu pachhala 
Prabh saheb ka tinu behedu jata. 1 

Its meaning follows : Some exclaim Ram Ram, some Kliuda, some worship 
Gosai, some Allah. Sayeth Nanak, those who recognise the Divine order; It is 
they who know the secret of the ultimate Lord . 6 

Therefore, it was not a mixing of the two; it was recognition of a new 
way of understanding the ultimate. 

Guru Granth Sahib provided the significant weapon to Sikhs socially and 
politically. At this, it is quite relevant to memorise the sayings of Professor 
Harbans Singh. He said, “The finality of the holy book was a fact, rich in 
religious and social implications . 7 The utility of Guru Granth Sahib can be 
visualized in following words of Harbans Singh. He said, “ Guru Granth was 
for the Sikhs the continuing authority spiritual as well as historical. It was 
now the medium of the Divine Revelation descended through the Gurus. From 
that day on, the Sikhs recite the following couplet morning and evening as 
they say their ardas or supplication.” 

Guru Granth Ji manio, pragat guran ki deh. 

The impact of Guru Granth Sahib can be found in following words, 
“Through the Guru Granth Sahib, the Sikhs are able to observe their faith 
more fully, more vividly. From it the community’s ideals, institutions and rituals 
derive their meaning ceremonies relating to birth, initiation, marriage and death 
take place in the presence of Guru Granth Sahib.” 

In times of uncertainty, difficulty or of joy and auspiciousness, saptah 
(seven days), akhand (non-stop for forty-eight hours), sampat (one particular 
sabad repeated after each hymn) and khulla (not limited in time or manner) 
recitations of the Guru Granth Sahib take place. For the Sikhs, the Guru 
Granth Sahib constitutes the regulative principle of their psyche and conduct . 8 

Structurally, the Guru Granth Sahib presented very composite value of 
Hinduism and Islam. Many terms spring up from Sanskritik roots, Persian and 
Arabic have also been used in the Guru Granth Sahib. 

Khushwant Singh, the celebrated author on Sikhism termed it as wedlock 
between “Hinduism and Islam”. Historically and Geographically, Sikhism does 
fall between the two religions. 

There is a good discourse on the use of term T in Guru Granth Sahib. 

4. Ibid., p. 18. 

5. Guru Granth, p. 885. 

6. Ibid. 

7. Singh, Harvansh quoted in Kaur, Guninder, op. cit., p. 23 . 

8. Kaur, Guninder, op. cit., pp. 23-24. 
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Having examined the use of term T in Hinduism as OM and in Islam as 
Khuda Gurus gave a solution of this term in following words, “But by addressing 
the T in Hindu and Islamic terms, the Sikh Gurus were trying to bring into 
operation the eclectic process and leave aside the welter of creeds and subcreeds 
that the people of their time were immersed in Guru Nanak and the later Gurus 
were not synthesizing the opposing elements of Hinduism and Islam into a 
new mixture called ‘Sikhism’ which the currency of terms to comprehend the 
T might imply to some.” 9 

In this regard, Guru Nanak’s teachings had good impact on the people. It 
can be had in the following words, “People were attracted by his high ideals 
and simple teachings they followed him, calling themselves ‘Sikhs’ disciples. 
What he thought for was the one essence, the last of the universe. He felt 
called upon to share this with people in whose midst he lived. In voicing forth 
this essence, he called Him the ‘I’ and used Hindu and Islamic connotations to 
be essentially in harmony with the spiritual vision of the people, not as an 
attempt at syncretizing. The essence remains the same, be it Om or Khuda. 
The term T is father, mother, friend — this can be seen in following words,” 
Tun mera pita tun hai mera mata, 

Tun mera bandhupu, tun mera bhrata. 

(Thou art my father, Thou art my mother. Thou my brother. Thou art my 
friend.) 

Professor Harbans Singh maintains that this was the most significant 
development in the history of the community. The personal Guruship was 
thus sealed. Succession now passed on to the Guru Granth Sahib in perpetuity. 10 
“The finality of the Holy IBook was a fact rich in religious and social implications,” 
writes Professor Harbans Singh. 

Guru Granth Sahib was for the Sikhs the continuing authority, spiritual 
as well as historical. It was now the medium of the Divine Revelation descended 
through the Gurus. From that day on, the Sikhs recite the following couplet 
morning and evening as they say their Ardas or supplication. Guru Granth Ji 
manio, Pargat guran ki deh. n Acknowledge the Guru Granth Sahib. As body 
visible of the Gurus. 

In the ultimate analysis, all spirituality has to be lived in the form of 
human conduct and work. The Bani says, “Man’s assessment in His Court is 
made on the basis of his deeds. It is by one’s deeds that we get nearer to or 
away from God.” 12 

Also, Truth is higher than anything else but higher still is truthful living. 
Spiritual insight into the nature of things should lead to an enlightened 
understanding of the phenomenal world. 

9. Ibid., p. 39. 

10. Ibid., p. 23. 

11. Ibid., pp. 23-24. 

12. Dhillon, G.S., Perspectives on Sikh Religion and History, New Delhi, 1 996, p. 1 6. 
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The Gurus injection to his followers was put in these words, “If you 
want to play the game of love, enter my path with your head on your palm, 
and once on this path, then waver not .” 13 

The Gum’s unique contribution in raising the dormant Indian spirit from 
apathy and servility, with which it was dominated for centuries, cannot escape 
the attention of a discerning scholar Mohammed Iqbal, who paid the most 
fitting tribute to the Guru when he said that, “a man of perfection woke Hind 
from its world of dreams .” 14 

Pulsating with human love and spirituality, the tenth Guru too responded 
to the crying need of the hour to restore justice and harmony in human affairs. 
He exhorted his followers to come up to his ideal of Sant-Sipahi. It was under 
him that Sikh ideas on religion, society and politics got finally crystallized and 
governed the subsequent cause of Sikhism. For, called into being because of 
the will of God (Agia bhai akal ki, tabi chalaio Panth ) the Khalsa was also to 
be His agent in the world to restore justice and righteousness ( Khalsa Akal 
Purakh ki fauj).' 5 Both through precept and practice all the Sikh Gurus asserted 
the religion — political identity of the Sikhs. 

At this stage, it becomes quite necessary to study the basis of composition 
of Guru Granth Sahib. How far was it influenced by some languages like 
Sanskrit, Persian and Arabic. This follows further — The Hindu Trinity of 
Brahma- Vishnu-Mahesh having been amplified to Koti (literally ten million, but 
then, meta-physically, zillions upon zillions) is immediately reduced to being a 
few productions of the T. Hindu gods have been mentioned to point to 
something totally ineffable. 

Besides, the many terms spring up from Sanskritik roots, Persian and 
Arabic have also been used in the Guru Granth Sahib. These in turn reflected 
the Hindu-Islamic Zeitgeist. The Guru’s tolerant attitude in addressing the ‘I’ 
as Om, Brahman, Rama, Pratipalak, Gopal, and so on (Hindu terminology), 
plus Khuda, Allah, Sahib (Islamic) has been misinterpreted by scholars in the 
field of comparative religion as a conscious attempt at syncretising Hinduism 
and Islam. Writers like Noss have entitled chapter on Sikhism as “A Study in 
Syncretism I”. Khushwant Singh has called Sikhism “a wedlock between 
Hinduism and Islam .” 16 

Turning back to the theme of pluralities, in the ‘I’ are encompassed all 
relationships. His formal relationships as Creator, Preserver and Destroyer — 
of course with a touch of closeness— have been discussed. But the T is also 
father, mother, brother, and friend — 

Tun mera pita, tun hai mera mata, 

Tun mera bandhupu, tun mera bhrata. 

13. Ibid., p. 24. 

14. Ibid. 

15. Ibid., p. 26. 

16. Kaur, Guninder, op. cit., p. 29. 
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Thou art my father, thou art my mother, Thou my brother, thou art my 
friend — gave a verse in the Guru Granth Sahib. What is typical in Sikh 
metaphysics is that the ‘I’ is regarded as a lover or beloved. This relation 
engulfs all gaps between the created and the transcendent creator. 

Therefore we see in the final analysis that Guru Granth Sahib presented 
like a unifying thread of unity in search of universal identity of humanism 17 in 
the name of God. This high ideal of universalism cannot be found anywhere 
except in Sikhism. 

Finally, it can be said clearly that the impartial and critical study of Guru 
Granth Sahib generated or helped in generating the ideals like materialism, 
humanism, and rationalism. In the light of above noted discussion we say that 
the religious reform movements of modern times had an underlying unity 
based on the doctrines of Reason and humanism. They tried to free from anti- 
intellectual religious dogmas and blind faith the human intellect’ capacity to 
think and reason. They opposed the ritualistic, superstitious, irrational and 
obscurantist elements in Indian religions. Many of them abandoned the principle 
of authority in religion and evaulated the truth in any religion or its holy books 
by its conformity to logic, reason or science . 18 

The whole discussion on the value of Gurus in Indian tradition can be 
shared in following words of our First President of India, Dr Rajendra Prasad, 
who said, “Guru Govind Singh Sahib proclaimed — Accept the visible image 
of Guru, They whose hearts are free can find the truth in the Shabad. ”' 9 
In the same sequence of act our First Prime Minister, Pt. Jawahar Lai 
Nehru wrote, “It is a great book and all who read it will profit by it. To the 
Sikhs it is Holy Scripture. But even by others who are not Sikhs it is greatly 
respected and many have profited by its reading .” 20 The experience of Guru 
Nanak as Guru can be summed up in the following words, “The intensely 
sensitive and conscious mind of Guru Nanak is repelled at the manner religion 
was being preached and the name of God was being bandied. He led the trail 
once again for others to follow. His heart was intensely stirred. He saw that 
the people were suffering and religion was of no avail in lightening their burden. 
His was the compassion of the most contagious character. The nine Gurus in 
succession could succeed in imparting this message of new faith and place 
new objectives before the people .” 21 

Apart from spiritual teachings, Sikh religion lays down a code of conduct 
since the dominant note in Sikh religion is correct conduct. 

Finally, we can find the essence of the paper by saying the following : 


17. Ibid., p. 39. 

18. Chandra, Bipan, Modern India, New Delhi, 1971, p. 224. 

19. Prasad, Rajendra, quoted in Gopal Singh, Vol. 1, Dated March 30, 1960, p. vii. 

20. Nehru, Jawaharlal, Ibid., Dated March 27, 1960. ,i ’ 

21. Dhevar, U.N., Ibid., p. xii. 
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“No other religion has perhaps shown this catholicity of outlook in bringing 
together views of such diverse hues and even when they are diametrically 
opposed to the tenets of the faith of whose scriptures they now form an 
integral part .” 23 

In the light of what has been centred for the discussion on relevance and 
use of Guru Granth Sahib’s messages in individual and public life, it fully 
matches with Gandhian views of Truth and Non-violence in liberating humanity 
from the clutches of superstitions, dogmas and fundamentalism based on 
rigidity and unethical functioning of the leaders in our society. 


22. Dhevar, U.N., op. cit.., Vol. 4, p. xvii. 



EVIDENCE FROM THE ADI GRANTH ON THE 
CHANGING SOCIAL BASE AND MESSAGE OF THE SIKH 
PANTH : SOME REFLECTIONS 

Tripta Wahi* 

The Sikh Panth was unique among the Bhakti trends of its time in having 
institutionalised the position of the Guru. The institution of the Guru, which 
lasted for nearly two hundred years, gave the Sikh Panth a remarkable 
opportunity, in contradistinction of other Bhakti trends, to continue to grow, 
evolve and consolidate itself over a long period of time. This gave the Panth a 
continuous chance over two centuries to respond to new situations and 
circumstances. In this long journey under its ten Gurus, the Sikh Panth 
inevitably changed considerably. Its social base too underwent transformation. 
Here a small attempt is being made to seek evidence from the Adi Granth on 
some facets of this long journey. 

The Adi Granth contains hymns of six Gurus and a few contemporaneous 
Bhaktas and bards. 1 They made their abstract ideas tangible through an array 
of allegories, similes and metaphors which are drawn both from nature and 
society. It is taken as axiomatic that the imagery, which is used for making 
abstract ideas tangible, concurrently conveys both the authors’ own range of 
experience as also the targeted audience. It is with this assumption that evidence 
is being sought from the Adi Granth on the changing social base and message 
of the Sikh Panth. For this purpose the hymns of each Guru have been taken 
as forming a distinct unit and an attempt has been made to seek evidence on 
the aspects under discussion by locating continuities and changes between 
different units. While major continuities are present, perceptible differences 
are discernible too. Looking for indicators of the social base of the Panth, 
similes from man-made institutions have been taken as major indices. Usage 
of similes from social identities and power relations based on caste, religion, 


*Deptt. of History, Hindu College, Delhi. 

1. It contains 5894 hymns in all. Guru Nanak’s hymns number 976, Guru Angad’s 61, 
Guru Amar Das’s 907, Guru Ram Das’s 679, Guru Arjun’s2216, Guru Tegh Bahadur’s 
1 1 8 and those of other Bhaktas and bards number 937. Sri Guru Granth Sahib, translator 
Gopal Singh, World Sikh University Press, International Edition 1 978, Vol. I, p. xix. All 
four volumes have continuous pagination. Henceforth this work would be cited as GS. 
Since all editions of the Adi Granth adhere to standardised pagination, references to the 
text in Gurmukhi would be cited as AG together with page numbers. 
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ethnicity and relationship to means and processes of production in terms of 
control and labour forms have all been taken into consideration while seeking 
evidence on the social base of the Panth from the Adi Granth. 

The most pervasive metaphor concretizing the image of the all powerful 
God and his relationship to his devotees comes from man-woman relationship 
within the institution of marriage. The relationship between the devotee and 
God is taken to be that of a bride and her spouse. God emerges as the all 
powerful husband around whom the life of bride/wife must revolve in obedience, 
service and love. It is remarkable that all Gurus make extensive use of this 
simile. This, indeed, is the most pervasive simile found in the hymns of all the 
Gurus in the Adi Granth. A rigorous analysis of this category of similes is 
likely to yield a nuanced understanding of the nature of patriarchy at that time 
and the attitude of the Sikh Panth towards power relations within the institution 
of marriage, but for the present purpose this most pervasive metaphor is not 
of substantial help since patriarchy was universally present in all castes, religions 
and other social groupings. A few exceptions are present where evidence 
from this category of similes is a pointer towards social base , 2 but here too 
exception proves the rule. It is, therefore, elsewhere that we seek evidence for 
the social base of the Sikh Panth in the man-made institutions. 

Next to man-woman relationship, Guru Nanak’s hymns permeate with 
similes from the world of trade, money and wealth. Spheres of activity relating 
to trade contain numerous references to merchandise (useful and useless, 
profitable and loss-bearing), scales and weights (genuine and fraudulent), coins 
(genuine and counterfeit), assayer for sifting the genuine from the counterfeit, 
wholesale and retail trade, shops, shop-keepers, travelling for trading purposes, 
bazaars, etc. etc. It is quite remarkable that almost every aspect of trading 
activity find reflections in Guru Nanak’s hymns. There are numerous and 
repeated references to trading, money and banking. These are too many to be 
listed all, but there is no doubt that Guru Nanak’s God emerges as a big banker 
with a huge treasury. It is this banker in whose account man has to have an 
account. Man is a petty merchant who has to earn profit through trade in true, 
useful and profitable merchandise. God’s name is the true merchandise while 
lust for worldly goods and pleasures is a loss-making merchandise. God keeps 
full account and Nanak’s Banker — God himself is an assayer too, who sifts 
the genuine from the counterfeit. While the genuine are put in the treasury, the 
counterfeit are thrown away. Although occasionally Guru Nanak has 
represented the Guru also as a banker , 3 but predominantly the Guru emerges 

2. For instance, reference to a herdswoman is a specific pointer to a social group. AG, 516, 
GS. 507. 

3. ^ FFU Hd'sl ctft, AG, 413. For English translation I have relied on two translations of 
the Adi Granth one of which is cited above and the other is by Manmohan Singh whose 
work was published by Shiromani Gurudwara Parbandhak Committee, Amritsar in 8 
Volumes between 1962-69. This work has been abbreviated as MS. MS, 1371. 
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as a retail trader who deals with the ‘true merchandise’ which is God’s name. 
In his long composition Sri Rag, man, in his journey through life, has been 
addressed as ‘Merchant-Friend.’ 4 The merchandise of the ‘True Name’ is 
there to trade in the city, shops, fortress and store-house. It is quite remarkable 
that the Japji itself contains similes from the world of trade. Note for instance, 
the following : 

dj<£ >HHf3 sPtPU 1 1 

MH7S 33'd II 

Pl'izfd MHf? ^ rl'fo II... 

>HHW UR >KHR tra? 7 ? 5 

God is represented to be the only ‘True Banker’ : 

HtF FPU feu 5 

^fl'd 1 II 6 

The True Banker, Thou alone art O’Lord! 

The rest of the World is Thy petty dealer. 7 

Again 

FPU UW 

UK fertt ■eLE'rPa II 8 

My Banker is the great Lord. 

We are his petty dealers. 9 

Guru Nanak’s ‘Banker — God’ himself is ‘Assayer’ too. 

PPtl UcThicPd 

Some are false and some true. 

The Lord Himself is the Assayer. 10 
dtp* tl l dl > tffu 
HUl»ffU d'd^fd 

The genuine are consigned to his Treasury, while the counterfeit are thrown 
outside. 11 

The ‘Banker’ God who himself is ‘Assayer’ also, is the ‘Supreme 

4. AG, 74-76; GS, 68-70. 

5. AG, 5; GS, 7. Its English Translation is : 

Priceless His Virtues, priceless the Trade, 

Priceless the Customers, priceless the Purchase, 

Priceless the Dealers, priceless the Treasures, 

Priceless the Weights, priceless the Measures. 

6. AG, 140. 

7. MS, 466, see also GS, 131. 

8. AG, 155. 

9. MS, 520. 

10. AG, 143. 

11. MS, 476. 
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Merchant’. 

ftt FTC TTO 

fafe feor ii 12 

There is but one shop and One Supreme Merchant above all. 

All the petty dealers deal in the same sort of commodity. 13 

Occasionally Guru Nanak presents the Guru also as a banker. 

>>fa TO oft II 14 

The Guru is such a banker who assays his Sikhs. 15 
But the predominant image of the Guru is that of a trader who deals 
in the merchandise of the ‘True Name’ and this merchandise is recognised by 
God. 

ft hih -aft ii 

ifa ?fh ftt n ls 

I am the retail-dealer of my Lord. 

Thy Name is my merchandise and trade. 17 

This may be taken together with the following hymn from Sri Rag, 

urayfa hh hh fan 11 

fast hi yt wfa 1 1 

OTjcT dS^ftt TO H§tF far tpfft II 18 

The God-wards buy up, and Trade in the True Merchandise bought with true 
money. 

Those who deal in Truth on them is the pleasure of Guru. 

‘O’ Nanak! the Lord who stocks the real merchandise shall recognize the 
commodity. 19 

Man is both a trader and a customer of the True Name. 

TT5 sTUfel FFcSoF '5 7 Ht ftfe cfft ^rira 1 1 20 

Nanak : Blessed is the dealer who, meeting (with the Guru), deals (in the Lord’s 
Name) 21 . 

And 

feaKH ?fh ?> ?tnt ft gre op wui ftfe ii 22 

If one becomes a customer of merit, he forgets not the pure Name then. 23 

12. AG, 992. 

13. MS, 3255. 

14. AG, 413. 

15. MS, 1371. 

16. AG, 157. 

17. MS, 526. 

18. AG, 18. 

1 9. This translation is a combination of two slightly different versions. See MS, 58 and GS, 22. 

20. AG, 626. 

21. GS, 613. 

22. AG, 60 

23. MS, 204. 
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Man has to earn profit in the merchandise of the True Name so that 
when his journey ends he is not a counterfeit to be discarded by the 'Assayer’, 
‘Supreme Merchant’ and the ‘Banker’, that is, Guru Nanak’s God. If man 
earns profit he finds place in God’s treasury. In his pursuit of earning profit^ 
the man is led by the Guru who deals in the True Name. Only after earning this 
profit through his journey of life does man, ‘the genuine’, find place in God’s 
treasury. Guru Nanak is unmistakenly addressing the trading community, 
seemingly the Punjabi Khatris, who also find specific mention in his hymns. 
For instance, Guru Nanak writes : 

ft 3 cravr op TJ3 n 
ys w 3% nata n 
tfe U^'<± ftlrl ti'cS II 
ft aaaiU U3?T5 II 24 
He alone is a Khatri, who is brave in good deeds. 

Who yokes his body in charity and alms-giving, 

and ascertaining the farm to be right, sows the seeds of beneficence. 

That Khatri becomes acceptable in the Lord’s Court. 25 
The True Lord, although a great, banker, assayer and the ‘Supreme 
Merchant, forgets not agriculture. Guru Nanak writes : 

>>#[ HfFct S ^ PoidH 1 ^ II 26 

The True Lord himself is all wise and forgets not, he is a great husbandman. 27 
He is a good farmer who knows that ground has to be prepared well for 
the seed to sprout and grow. Nanak goes on to say : 

ufire 7 traftt Riftr ft hh tph ft trs n 28 

He first prepares the mind ground and then (sows/gives) the seed of the True 
Name. 29 

Guru Nanak draws several metaphors from agriculture. However, in 
comparison to similes from the world of trade, similes from agriculture are far 
fewer. Further, these metaphors are primarily drawn from tools, implements, 
means and processes of agrarian production such as ploughing, preparing the 
field for sowing, sowing, irrigating etc. and seldom from relations of production. 

fea 3?j uaat ftta °raHr 3ft 1 1 

Hfef5 > H 1 U T @' HrftfSTT lF3?t II 

H5 foidH'<£ ufa fat # 

fefu^fftUH II 30 

24. AG, 1411. 

25. MS, 4665. 

26. AG, 19. 

27. A/5,61. 

28. AG, 19. 

29. A/5 61. 

30. AG, 23. 
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Make this body the field, good actions the seed 
and irrigate it with the water of Name of God, the holder of earth in his hand. 
Make thy soul the cultivator, God will germinate in thy heart 
and thou shall thus obtain the dignity of emancipation. 31 

A little later he puts these similes in a somewhat different way. 

whs wfe ^t?j hh# 

Htr off wra fisn y<i1 n 

fddH'a EiHraHWife#... 32 

Make pious deeds thy farm, Guru’s hymns do thy make seed and ever irrigate 
with the water of truth. 

Become a husbandman and thy faith shall germinate... 33 

He takes these . processes of their logical culmination wherein the ripened 
fruit is cut/harvested. He refers to the certainty and inevitability of the reaper 
coming and taking away (literally cutting) the crop. He uses this metaphor to 
refer to the certainty ofthe end of human life after its journey through various 
stages on the earth. Guru Nanak writes : 
raft irat tfe t 
srat wfe %. . . 
ora o'rtd ijraft iio3 
srat sfew 3 9? ii 34 

In the fourth watch of the night, O’ my merchant friend! The reaper comes to 
the field... 

Says Nanak, in the fourth watch, O’ mortal, the reapman has reaped the field. 35 

No one can escape death, so writes Guru Nanak, using metaphor from 
agriculture. 

WU3: ■S'dl HsfA Ws! Uoft frdft ttdju) II 36 

Everyone’s turn comes, the ripe crop is ever mowed down. 37 

Besides processes and cycles of agriculture, Guru Nanak choses his 
similes from intensive agriculture based on investment, especially irrigation, 
and linked to market. He choses for his metaphors orchards, fruit trees, fruits, 
sugar cane, irrigational devices, sesame seeds etc. Thus, for instance, 
irfui wTfrp rasp ??•§ ii 35 

The Lord is a fruitful tree, whose name is ambrosial 39 

It is through the Guru’s teaching that God’s fruit is obtained : 
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dtdl-ffi? dPd dPd fftfebP 40 

By Guru’s teaching, they obtain God’s elixir and God’s Fruit. 41 

Further : 

cw ft fcrfo fej w ttefu. . . 

ii 42 

They who repeat the Name look beauteous and reap the fruit of peace and 
happiness. 43 

But without the Name, sweetness of the fruit lasts not and it turns bitter. 44 

As for the Guru : 

HdPwS fecty dd1’>i r ^w i if? ti-iddl ■DPd 43 
The Guru is the green fruit-beaming tree with abundant shade. 46 
The following is a very fine example of Guru Nanak’s similes from this 
field : 

rt'dd did tfSkf HU traH 6<t5 6 tf fdW?? II 
din dPH*>F dPdbF Ht? Ucl ddPH ftprffe II 
Ufe tPH 1 35^ tTO 1 ^ firfcT W?i 1 1 47 

Nanak, the Guru is the tree of contentment whose flower is contentment and 
fruit the Divine Knowledge. 

Irrigated with Lord’s love it remains evergreen 
and it ripens by virtuous deeds and meditation. 

Honour is obtained by partaking of its relish. 

Of all the gifts, this is the greatest gift. 48 

Guru Nanak uses numerous references to irrigation and irrigational devices 
for getting across this message. The following is a telling example in which 
multiple facets get combined. 

oFc) di-id* Pntld TltSH I . 

Wf mitral fe? 1 ® I 

Tfci ftraue Hts fen #gu u 

Mfv{3 frfou few! 3§ vrat 3 zteu i 49 

Why irrigatest thou the field of saltpeter and thus wastest thy human life? 

The wall of mud shall surely fall. Why plasterest thou with lime? 

Make God thy well, string to its chain the buckets of His Name and yoke thy 
mind as an ox thereto. 
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Irrigate thou with Nectar and fill the small plots therewith. 

Then shall thou belong to the Gardner. 50 
Again 

ZJZ yt B'66 1 Pd3 d-j'dli & feof WSt tfa sldl'H? II 
Ut feu BHH oF fog II 51 

As rotate the buckets hung on the chain of the Persian Wheel, one being emptied 
and other being filled. 

So is this play of the Lord. He acts as is His wondrous glory. 52 
Similarly, there are several references to sugarcane, sugarcane press, 
making of sugar, sugar, oil seeds in general and sesame in particular and oil 
press . 53 It is quite remarkable that for all the importance that Guru Nanak 
attaches to rain as a life-giver, Barani, that is rain-fed cultivation, is missing 
from his similes . 54 Specificities of inclusion and exclusion of metaphors from 
agriculture are a significant pointer towards Guru Nanak’s social base. His 
inclusions and exclusions point towards a comparatively richer peasant capable 
of investment in irrigation, and of producing cash crops and having linkages 
with trade and market. 

There are occasional metaphors from the world of artisanal non-agrarian 
production. There are references to cotton-ginning, weaving, potter’s work, 
brick making, dyeing and dyers, iron-smithy . 55 Within these, there are 
comparatively greater number of references to dyeing and dyers. We even 
find a few similes from the world of paid labour . 56 However, the aggregate of 
all these references does not seem to add up to any substantial indicator of a 
social base. This is in sharp contrast to the abundance of similes from the 
world of trade and a fairly large number from agriculture. Indeed, trade and 
agriculture together receive explicit mention by Guru Nanak : 

Qst S# eft §Z II 57 

My cultivation and trade lie in the support of Lord’s Name. 58 
A dominant message of Guru Nanak was against elaborate and irrational 
ritualism. Within the overarching framework of his anti-ritualism satire, 
Brahmanical institutions, particularly the making and wearing of the janaeu, 

50. MS, 3857. 

51. AG, 1329. 

52. MS, 4386. 

53. AG, 142, 143,473, 1028, 

54. While it is legitimate to use evidence from the Adi Granth as one unit for agrarian 
conditions in the sixteenth century, as it has been done by Irfan Habib in his article 
‘Evidence for Sixteenth Century Agrarian Conditions in the Granth Sahib', Indian 
Economic and Social History Review, 1. 1 964 but, for our present purpose it is imperative 
to view the evidence as distinct units guru- wise. 

55. GS, 913, 464, 459,691. 

56. The terms used are HtJcftM 1 and See AG, 788, 931. 

57. AG, 152. 

58. MS, 509. 
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worship of the dead and stone worship came under sharp attack. His 
views on the caste are abundantly clear. He emphatically maintains that 
God recognises no caste, yet Guru Nanak was not an iconoclast. There is 
no overt challenge to the caste hierarchy except that God recognises no 
caste and that all are equal before him . 59 In fact, Guru Nanak himself was not 
able to fully rise above the caste prejudices of his time. Indeed, he evinces 
ambivalences and contradictions on the issue of the caste. Caste prejudices 
were so deeply engrained in society that Guru Nanak exhibits prejudice against 
the untouchables when he uses chuhra, chamar and chandal as terms of 
abuse. 

35f cB 1 <p? fJ?. . .% ¥3^3 II 60 
Avarice is a dog, falsehood the sweeper... Wrath is a pariah. 61 
Combination of gender and caste abuse becomes the ultimate abuse. 
Hffo fH^t crefe»p Bnrfefe fcfcr 

W? ftrat II 62 

Evil intellect is the drummer woman, heartlessness, the butcheress, other’s slander 
in the heart, a sweeperess and deceitful wrath a chandal woman. 63 

Guru Nanak is almost disapproving of the caste distinctions getting blurred 
under the Delhi sultanate. 

e tray itfew h&s’ to! i i 
frjnfc fcl ^3?> M TOH Bft 1 1 64 

The Khalris have abjured their religion and have taken to the foreign language. 
The whole world has assumed the same caste and the ordinance of righteousness 
has lapsed. 65 

Again : 

fet oWT) yt flrfe 66 

In the sixth he inquires not woman’s caste in his lust. 67 
It is not a sheer coincidence that Guru Nanak does not preach defiance 
of the system, be it the state or the caste. He exhibits great anger at Babur’s 
invading hordes for devastations , 68 but not at the Lodhi state, notwithstanding 
his consciousness of its blood-sucking nature. Thus, for instance, Guru Nanak 
categorically maintains that : 

59. See, for instance, AG, 349; MS, 1163-64. 

60. AG, 15. 

61. GS, 19, slight variation of the translation has been given. 

62. AG, 91. 

63. MS, 305; GS, 82. 

64. AG, 663. 

65. GS, 647. 

66. AG, 137. 

67. MS, 455. 

68. AG, 360, 417; MS, 1200, 1384. 
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d'i) hTc Beit ; ft gt t 
gfe iHdi'fyfe tS h§ ii 
gw szre 1 urfefe i 
gg fijs gfe wu 1 1 69 

The kings are tigers and the officials ( muqaddams ) dogs, they go and awaken/ 
harass the sitting and sleeping ones. 

The king’s servants inflict wound with their nails. 

The king’s curs lick up the blood and bile of the poor subjects. 70 
And yet Guru Nanak does not preach resistance against the ‘blood- 
sucking’ state. Instead he gives the message of ‘eat your pie in the sky’. He 
goes on to add : 

M gW 7 ant w ii 

wfedw ii 71 

Where in the Lord’s court, the men are to be assayed. 

The noses of these untrustworthy ones shall be chopped off. 72 
Indeed, Guru Nanak advocates servility in general. 

td'oio ttd) tl'ojdl 7) tfHTf sefe I 

feR & fHdl&l &U gTlU ^<£' tpfe II 
If a servant, engaged in service, walks according to his master’s will, his honour 
is magnified and he, for that reason, gets to eat double the amount. 

But if 

ynvl ggwt fefa gfafe »fcfg wl 

gnu Mnw Ht) vrfcj uw 1 1 73 

If he pleads equality with his Master, then he incurs his displeasure. 

He loses his next salary and receives shoe-beating on his very face. 74 
It is quite remarkable that Guru Nanak does not preach defiance of the 
system. Acutely aware'of the oppressive nature of the state, it is axiomatic for 
Guru Nanak that the politically/socially dominant sections, would take away 
the surplus produce. That it is so, is self-evident from Guru Nanak comparison 
of the (taker, reaper) with the inevitability of the end of human life. 
Defiance in Guru Nanak’s scheme of things finds place only when it is a 
question of over powering ‘five evil passions.’ 75 

A gradual change is discernible in all these respects in the hymns of the 
subsequent Gurus. The hymns of Guru Angad, the second Guru are very few 

69. AG, 1288. See also AG, 142; A/5', 470. 

70. MS, 425 1 . 

71. AG, 1288. 

72. MS, 4251. 

73. AG, 474. 

74. MS, 1567. Here the translation has been slightly modified in keeping with the 
original. 

75. AG, 415; MS, 1378. 
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in number . 76 In most respects Guru Angad represents continuation of Guru 
Nanak’s similes and, thereby, of his ideas and social base, but differences of 
emphasis begin to emerge. While Guru Nanak’s God is the ‘Supreme Merchant’, 
that role gets assigned to the Guru by Guru Angad and, therefore, the venue of 
that activity shifts with the second Guru. He explicitly states that : 

Ucffy did 

feo!3 ufe yt W u 7 ^ f 77 

At the Wise (Lord’s) Gate, the True ones ring True and the Approved. 

(But), the (True) Merchandise is at the only house — and that is of the Perfect 
Guru’s. 78 

With the passage of time the Guru becomes more tangible, real, established 
and more central in the ideology of the Sikh Panth as a means of achieving the 
ultimate, thus, reflecting the evolution of the institution itself. Although trade, 
capital-stock, merchandise continue to be present in the similes, yet the Guru 
becomes more real and palpable means of dealing with these activities. For 
instance, Guru Amar Das, the third Guru represents the role of the Guru as 
follows : 

ufo ^gra 7 dldu* d 7 ^ tl w i 

gra yt ufow /^S'/twufu ^dra 7 i 79 

God’s devotees have the wealth and stock of God and they take Guru’s advice 
in their trade... 

God’s name is their merchandise and support. 

The Perfect Guru has (firmly) implanted God’s 
Name in the hearts of Lord’s devotees as an inexhaustible treasure. 80 
Again referring to the universe of sin and virtue and darkness due to love 
of duality, Guru Amar Das, says : 
did Tpftf Ik blftpvre 7 
By the Guru’s instruction darkness is dispelled, 81 
Yet again 

did did 44 1 ®! TPTT nidi frffcf ^ 7 H 7 ?U <4 ‘Id 

And, one earns the Profit of God, Associating with the Saints, and bring it safe 
home. 87 
Indeed, 

djd fliFtfHH Hlddjd Hdct'dl I 

The Guru is my Lord and I seek the protection of the True Guru. 83 

76. There are only 61 hymns of the second Guru. See GS, p. xix. 

77. AG, 146. 

78. GS, 138. 

79. AG, 28. 

80. MS, 96. The italics in this and the subsequent quotations are those of the author. 

81. AG, 126; GS, 1 17; MS, 418. 

82. AG 1219; GS 1 16. This is a hymn from the composition of Guru Arjun, the fifth Guru. 

83. AG, 1270, GS, 1212; MS, 4189. 
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The more tangible Guru was concurrently acquiring a superhuman status. 
In the following hymn such a status of the Guru is quite evident. 

(iHH dlfd d'U I 

tfcHtf f II 

He, whose forehead the Guru strokes with his hands, 

O rare is such a one, the True servant of Guru. 84 
No wonder the Guru becomes the manifestation of God by the time of 
the fifth Guru. It is stated unequivocally by Guru Arjun. 

<y?5or djd u^uh tf off cfb-f ?j ipEt i 

Nanak, the Guru is the embodiment of the Supreme Lord, whose worth can be 
appraised not. 85 

It is even clear in the following hymn : 

H'U |[U W 33 uPd'H 1 I 
Guru Saint is the embodiment of the Lord’s body. 86 
And how it happened is also clearly stated, 
djd Hdi-lHd H'3 cvfd I 

The Guru becomes (has become) God, contemplating the True Name. 87 
God in the form of the Guru is, therefore, more mundane, real, concrete 
and, therefore, more graspable and more realizable for all sections of society. 

The conception of God too undergoes transformation. Increasingly there 
are fewer similes drawn from the world of trade. From being the ‘Supreme 
Merchant’, ‘Assayer’ and ‘Banker’, progressively the Guru’s God becomes 
the ‘support of the supportless’, ‘destroyer of the sorrows of the poor’, 
‘destroyer of the pain of the poor’. The gurbani, specifically of the fifth 
Guru, is replete with such references. We may cite a few examples : 

tycVtP of cVU HdU qfell'Wol. . . 

tToff M ?> d’ft feH 3 tfo Wd^f I 

feqfdW Hd dlfe fed' f€»F f 1 1 

He is the Lord of the poor, sustenance of all... 

O God, thou supportest even him who has no other support. 

Thou art the Refuge of the shelterless (abode of the abodeless). Support of the 
supportless, Emancipator of those whom no mortal can protect (that is, 
sinners). 88 

Further, God is increasingly represented as the dVt*, destroyer of 

‘the sorrow of the, poor’ 89 Here is all in one : 

Htf tldtl II 

84. AG, 1340; GS, 1276. 

85. AG, 1270; GS, 1212. See also AG, 1271. 

86. AG, 1005: MS, 3296. 

87. AG, 1271; GS, 1213; MS, 4192. 

88. AG, 1202; GS, 1152; MS, 3962. 

89. AG, 1206; 1208; GS, 1155, 1157. 
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The Lord of the Vital-breath (life), the friend of the supportless and the destroyer 
the pain of the poor. 50 

This later transformation of the conception of God is, by implication of 
the Guru being the embodiment of God, applicable to the Guru as well. This, 
taken together with an ambiguous and increasingly more numerous references 
to lower castes and the untouchables in the gurbani of the fourth and the fifth 
Gurus clearly indicates the changing social base of the Sikh Panth. From its 
social base of the Punjabi trading community and the rich peasant, the Sikh 
Panth had covered a long way to embrace the poor and the destitute. 

This transformation of the conception of God may also be seen as reflected 
in the similes of hunger and thirst that we begin to find from the time of the 
third Guru onwards. All these taken together reflect a vastly different social 
base as also the evolution of the institutions of the Sikh Panth since the time of 
Guru Nanak. That the Sikh Panth had established itself with institutions 
providing space for congregation with free community kitchen ( langar ) and 
access to water, is significant. That the hungry, the destitute, the supportless 
were finding support is apparent, notwithstanding our inadequate knowledge 
about them. That the Sikh Panth was addressing this section and that it was 
acquiring this social base is suggestively revealed by a gradual transformation 
of the similes and metaphors used for God and the Guru. Further, it is interesting 
to note that the thrust of guidance for the devotees shifts partly to routinization 
of life, that is, daily regulation of life. 

Another significant change that is clearly manifest in the bani of the 
fourth and fifth Gurus is that they explicitly and much more frequently refer 
to the lower castes and the untouchables. These references relate to their 
emancipation by God through saintly word. In the hymns of Guru Ram Das 
there are specific references to Dhanna, the Jat, Sain, the barber and Ravi 
Das, the tanner. After stating that one is saved only with the Lord’s Name, 
Guru Ram Das adds : 

OT-F p4«tl6 Hfe tTHcl I 

For were not all the Woes ofNamdeva, Jaideva, Kabir, Trilochan and the tanner 
(Ravi Das), wholly dispelled? 91 

Ajmal, who went to the prostitutes, Balmik, the highway robber, Dhanna, 
the ignorant farmer were all saved by Guru’s grace . 92 Guru Arjun explicitly 
refers to Sain, the barber : 

cTHt §tpfd& % ft?' 

Saina, the barber was also saved serving his Lord 93 

The very fact that these Gurus selected numerous compositions of Ravi 

90. AG, 1273; MS, 4198. 

91. AG, 995; GS, 951. 

92. Loc cit. 

93. AG, 1192; GS, 1 142. 
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Das for inclusion in the Adi Granth is very significant. Ravi Das’s compositions 
vociferously and poignantly reflect the deeply felt pain of the untouchables 
and their inhuman status, something which is not found in the hymns of the 
earlier Sikh Gurus. 

cVdld BcV ijcff rl'lei ffclfipH 1 !? tlHfcT 
fc$ ’3 T H dlPut! dJA H'3 I 

People of the town lam conspicuously a cobbler by caste. But, within, my heart 
I cherish the virtues of God. 

Later in the same hymn he adds : 

PrtdPcJ y'cVdHl W tfRT I 

1 belong to the caste which (still) carts the dead animals in the outskirts of 
Banaras. 94 

That the bhakti could even embrace the pain and suffering of the lowliest 
of the lowliest is the message. The Sikh Panth had traversed a long road. The 
Panth was openly embracing all castes : 

§B § fB ?TH 
' II. 

Highest of the high is Namdeva, Who saw all alike, and with Ravi Dasa (the 
lowest of the lowest) the Lord was pleased. 95 
It is clearly stated that the saints regard all as equal. 

7> B'aI Hd6 If? py A > H T ?) 

§tT old ITS Lrftf TD-Pc^ ii 
The saints known no one but Thee, O God, 
they look upon the high and the low alike. 96 
Again : 

Brfe H3c5 WjH S' Set pH& BJf 
cTOcf ^ >Hrfu ^<5 HBR5 I 

Whosoever out of the four castes and four ashrams comes to Nanak, the Guru, 
he is saved, and so is whole family and generation. 97 
In keeping with the expanding social base of the Sikh Panth among the 
poorer sections of society, lower castes and the untouchables, is the appearance 
of similes from rain-fed agriculture. It may be borne in mind that the Barani 
agriculture was most vulnerable to failures and fluctuations in the Punjab. 98 
Therefore, inclusion of metaphors from rainfed agriculture assumes significance 

94. AG, 1293; GS, 1234; MS, 4268. 

95. AG, 1207; GS, 1156; MS, 3980. 

96. AG, 1302; GS, 1241; MS, 4296. 

97. AG, 1001; MS’, 3284; GS, 956. 

98. See, Wahi, T. “Water-Resources and Agricultural Landscape : Pre-Colonial Punjab”. 
Five Punjabi Centuries : Polity, Economy, Society and Culture 1500-1990 ed. Indu 
Banga, Delhi, 1997, pp. 267-84. 
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from the perspective of the expanding social base of the Sikh Panth. Here are 
a few examples : 

fHMW §#>P nil fB 7 TcSdat 

Raising the embankment of my mind’s field, I gaze at the high skies/ 
mansion. 95 

g-tf HA' WF HUfc HdHfo cfrftj | 

O Cloud, rain if ye art to rain, why rain afterwards when the season has 
passed. 100 

Besides the Guru becoming the embodiment of God, another significant 
change in the message of the Sikh Panth is that Guru Nanak’s idea of servility 
was increasingly getting replaced by fearlessness. In this regard both God and 
the Guru become instrumental in destroying fear. Thus, for instance, Guru 
Arjun maintains : 

¥3i3t t ai'dAD'B t ite! gty 

God, the Mother and Father of Nanak, is the Lover of His Saints, and the 
Destroyer of Dread/Fear. 101 

Again : 

Hfe U337y PAdsit HA I 

‘Hearing of the Lord’s Glory, the Mind becomes Fearless. 102 

and 

fAdslG life M (TOBT 3ftr HA LFA 

Leaning on the support of the One Master, they remain fear-free. 103 

Among the very few hymns of Guru Tegh Bahadur, the ninth Guru, we 
have the following : 

t eftg cf§ $3 FSfo sfo t >PA3 hffe 
o[H A'Aoj HpA HA 1 fdrPHJAt A'lcJ Htpfe 
Whosoever frightens none, nor is afraid of another, 

Says Nanak, hear Thou, my soul, call thou him, a man of Divine 
Knowledge. 104 

This change of attitude from servility in the time of Guru Nanak to 
fearlessness by the time of the fifth Guru is very significant. This is in view of 
the newer areas of social base which went far beyond that of Guru Nanak, 


99. AG, 517; GS, 508; MS, 1703. 

100. AG, 517; MS, 1703. 

101. AG, 1223; MS, 4031-32. 

102. AG, 709; GS, 679. 

103. AG, 711; GS, 679. 

104. AG, 1427; GS, 1349: MS, 4717. Unfortunately there are only 1 1 8 hymns of Guru Tegh 
Bahadur in the /left Granth. A linguistic and stylistic analysis of Guru Tegh Bahadur’s 
bani suggests inferences in consonance with the general thrust of argument in the paper. 
See Surjit Hans “Guru Tegh Bahadur di bani da itihasak mul”, Guru Tegh Bahadur : 
Jeevan ate Sirjana, edited by Mohanjit and Sabinderjit Sagar, New Age Book Centre, 
Amritsar, 1976, pp. 66-79. 
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that is, the lower castes, untouchables, hungry, thirsty, and destitute, poorer 
agriculturist. These indicates a social base which was not only much wider, 
but also qualitatively different from the one that the Panth had in its inception 
and early history. Moving from servility to fearlessness, is an indication of 
growing resistance towards that is deemed to be oppressive and wrong. 
Defiance is discernible in Guru Arjun’s compositions. The Panth was on the 
verge of a vital change. 

To conclude, there is considerable evidence within the Adi Granth to 
indicate changes in the social base of the Sikh Panth during the first hundred 
years of its history. From the trader and farmer-trader of Guru Nanak’s time, 
the Panth treaded a long path to acquire social base among the socially and 
economically deprived sections of both the urban and rural society. Concurrently 
there was a discernible shift in the attitude of the Sikh Panth towards injustice 
and oppression. 



SRI GURU GRANTH SAHIB : 

THE CONCEPT OF GOD, UNIVERSE, SHABAD, EGO AND 

GURU 

Daljit Singh* 

Sri Guru Granth Sahib is the holiest Granth of the Sikhs, a scripture that 
takes its place along with the world’s greatest scriptures : the Vedas, the Bible, 
the Quran and the Zend Avesta. This holy Granth is the latest sacred Granth 
of Asia. It was compiled by the fifth Guru, Guru Arjun Dev in 1604 A.D. Sri 
Guru Granth Sahib is a unique text because it contains Bani i.e. the composition 
of the Sikh Gurus recorded by the Gurus themselves, unlike as in the case of 
the other religious texts. Guru Granth Sahib is an anthology of the sacred 
compositions of the Sikh Gurus, some of the medieval Indian Saints and the 
so-called untouchable saints and sages of India. 1 It is in Gurmukhi script and 
in Punjabi Language though the dialects are different. We find about half-a- 
dozen Indian languages. Macauliffe says that its hymns are found in Persian, 
medieval Prakrit, Hindi, Marathi, Gurmukhi, Multani and several local dialects. 
In several hymns the Sanskrit and Arabic vocabularies are used. 2 

The constituents of Sri Guru Granth Sahib did not take their birth at one 
time. They were composed in different periods. Jaidev, the Bengali saint of the 
twelfth century is the oldest composer included in this holy Granth. Namdev 
the famous Maharashtrian poet, belonged to fourteenth century, Kabir, the 
poet of the Gangetic Valley, flourished in the fifteenth century; whereas Guru 
Nanak and his successors lived in the sixteenth and seventeenth centuries. 

Sri Guru Granth Sahib is the golden treasury of the best images — one 
can find in the Indian literature during the medieval period — 12th century to 
17th century. According to J.S. Grewal, “All the poets of Sri Guru Granth 
Sahib were concerned with Bhakti Movement which was a revolutionary 
religious struggle of the people and their leaders against the establishment in 
Indian religions and their ritualism.” 3 The selection of the verses of various 
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saint poets by Guru Arjun Dev was done on the basis of ideological like- 
mindedness. According to Sher Singh, “It is not the material that matters, but 
it is the mould or the pattern in which that material is shaped, which is important. 
It is in the architecture that we find the mind of ithe architect revealed and not 
in the material stuff of the building.’" The ideas of making this selection was 
‘inherent in the cosmopolitan nature of Sikhism.” 4 

Guru Gobind Singh before his death in 1708 bestowed guruship in Guru 
Granth Sahib and therefore Guru Granth Sahib became the embodiment of 
the Guru ’s word 5 and the last living institution of the Sikhs. This was a most 
important and significant development in the history of the Sikh community. 
The finality of the holy Granth was a fact rich in religious and social implications. 
Guru Granth Sahib became Guru and received divine honours. It was 
acknowledged as the revelation descended through the Gurus. It was the source 
of their verbal tradition and it shaped their intellectual and cultural environment. 
It is for the Sikhs, the perennial authority, spiritual as well as historical. In the 
holy Granth, the significance of the poise and balance in life has been stressed. 
There is equal stress on the physical and spiritual well-being of individual and 
society and a balance combination of knowledge, action and devotion. The 
holy Granth preaches the universal idea of common brotherhood. It rejects all 
barriers and prejudices of caste, colour and birth and lays emphasis on equal 
status of man and woman in society. It is from Guru Granth Sahib, that the 
community’s ideals, institutions and rituals derive their meaning. 

The composition of Guru Granth Sahib is poetry of pure devotion. It 
prescribes no social code, yet is the basis of Sikh practice as well as of Sikh 
devotion. It is the living source of authority, the ultimate guide to spiritual and 
moral path, pointed by the Gurus. 

wa uh hw H ii tto jfanfe fi-rfo Mfi-p tw n 6 

“Only the Guru’s word is the idol of Guru and this word is received in the holy 
congregation in the ambrosial hours of the day.” 

The following hymn also refer to it : 

"djdy'<it dT^J II §U Tm5 HtH HtfETfl II 7 

“Sing thou the Guru’s word, O brother. That is ever fruitful and peace-giving.” 
Guru Granth Sahib is riverdly accepted by the Sikhs as their Guru and it 
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is reflected from the following composition of the Guru : 

TO fays t U3H dTf wfct II 8 

In fact Sri Guru Granth Sahib represents the true picture of the Ultimate’ 
Reality. Guru Granth is a revealed text. It has come direct from God. 

TO TOft } tf T st II fefe HcfT??! ftfc 'fH2 1 Et II 9 

“From the Primal One, has emanated the Gurbani, and it has effaced all the 
anxiety.” 

Primarily, the praise of the Lord is the central theme of Gurbani. The 
Gurbani speaks of Guru’s or Lord’s message in beautiful poetry woven in 
music and touches the heart directly. At the same time, we can witness a 
number of dimensions related with life and spirit. Some of the dimensions 
may be i.e. the ultimate reality, which prevail everywhere and He is immanent 
as well as for transcended. 

God is one 

Sri Guru Granth Sahib teaches us that God is one. The Gurus have 
accepted this view about God in toto. They hold that the only reality is God. 
The holy Granth establishes the unity of God, who is perfect and a treasure- 
house of quality. His name is Truth. On this basis, the Gurus rejected the 
worship of the Trinity i.e. Vishnu, Shiva and Brahma. 

TO3J to¥ front Worn TOfe nra tpfe i 10 

“There is but one God. True is His Name, creative His personality and immortal 
His form. He is without fear, sans enmity, unborn and self-illumined by the 
Guru’s grace.” 

HVf Ft $ TO Hfo 3d HVFfe II 

»FTO fat § Hfe tPfe II 11 

“Ever and Ever, serve Him, who is contained amongst all. Why serve another 
second, who is born and then dies.” 

£of filH 1 tcfH t UH SPfoct f to Utf 1 I 12 

“The one Lord is the Father of all and we are the children of One Lord. Thou, O 
Lord, art our Guru.” 

hpfe TO tjdl'fe TO II ffnt TO cS'Aol tlfft TO II' 3 

“True in the prime, True in the beginning of ages, True He is even now and True 

He, verily, shall be, O Nanak!” 

TO fijTO ©wt I TO ite 3HTO 

“The one Lord has created the whole world. All the play and show are the 
manifestation of Thy glory, O God.” 
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Universe 

The holy Granth teaches us universal approach towards religion which 
is for the service of mankind. The need is that we accept humanity as one in 
the realm of nature and God. It shows the limitless expanse and countless 
qualities of the universe — the miraculous and mysterious creation of God. 

H'3 ^ P'S* 1 sffe'tf 7 § riii dfe II 
WS § TfftT»F Uffe wfc Hl-Ffe II 15 

“From the True Lord, proceeded the air and from air became the water. From the 
water God created the three worlds and in every heart He infused His light.” 
feH oFfcbfT bfefo bffl’yr || 16 
“In this body are countless articles.” 

,feH opfHbf 1 bfcfcl HUH VFF^T I I 17 
“Within this human body are numberless vistas” 

4 TT^'HTfbH giy W II I! 

fan 4 tfe h wtpf M h 1 

t bfFl M tsr u/s mz bfefo 4& 1 1 

Htiryte's i 18 

“Thou art the joint father of us all. O’ Lord ! Thine are the nine treasures and 
inexhaustible stores. He whom thou givest is sated and satiated. He alone is the 
devotee of Thine. All sit in Thy hope. O’ my Master! In all hearts, Thou 
abidest. All are called partners in Thy grace. Thou art seen alien to none.” 
tqt TO Ih §U§H TO TOc? £T§ II 
gjayfe hO §qt cife wfu udz <toct w 1 i 19 

“The four castes of warriors, priests, farmers and menials are equal partners in 
divine instruction. Nanak, he who under Guru’s instruction utters the Name of 
God, who abides in all the hearts, is saved in the Dark-age.” 

>>{^ II II 20 

“God Himself is the earth, the ox and the firmament. The True Lord Himself 
makes manifest His virtues.” 

Nam Shabad 

Nam has been very much praised in Sri Guru Granth Sahib. It is the cure 
of all suffering. The Guru has used all kinds of metaphors and illustrations the 
supreme pleasure which Nam gives. Nam is the actual realisation through a 
gradual development of our mental and spiritual life. 
nraKfo U5TSb>l TO* S ^ II , 

grayfit otj nftw ftfe n 2 > 
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“Recognising one’s self, by the Guru’s grace, no one appears bad. Nanak, 
whosoever contemplates the Name, through the Guru; fruitful is his advent in 
this world.” 

HI? TlfeH cBH fetFS tl fBBcJ Uf<J tpfehfr II 

B]B UHTFUi tiffe BTBiW II ■gU T iPBlH 

»pfe»F ii itob HfegiB tnfe ftwfHM 7 n 22 

“The treasure of the Name is the saints guild, wherefrom the Lord is attained to. 
By the Guru’s grace, man 's mind is illumined and darkness is dispelled. Coming 
in contact with the philosopher’s stone, iron turns into gold. Nanak, meeting 
with the true Guru, the Name is obtained and associating with him, one 
contemplates the Name.” < 

7TOB StB iW Bfo fPt ft B^ ?PH BsTSt t II 23 

“Lowly Nanak asks for alms at Thine door Bless Thou him with the greatness 

of Thy Name.” 

bffkJB <9H HB 7 HBBfHf BTBHfe tffc II 24 

“The Nectarean Name is ever the peace-giver. By Guru’s instruction it abides in 

man’s mind.” 

Tpfk HB 7 BS fiufo BJBHfB dftlBB tpgfeM 7 II 25 
“With the Name Nectar God’s slaves ever look beauteous, and through the 
Guru’s teachings, they receive God elixir.” 

Ufa Bfe Mf 3 BB B^ ft WfHb-P lIB^-ll feR Bc5 t BfcrBt fofc arftPH 7 
tlffeawi 26 

“Acceptable is the advent of the man, who remembers the Name of the Lord 
God. I am a sacrifice into that person, who meditates on the Unattached Lord.” 
iVH (By cBt} fe? H 1 ?©' II 

dl’^G II clfd cBH BRPcjl <V6o(' II 27 

“The Name 1 hear, the Name I amass and with the Name, 1 develop love. My 
home and wealth are all sanctified by singing the praises of God. The purchaser 
of God’s Name, O Nanak, is found through the greatest good fortune.” 

“The Nectar is the treasure of God’s Name. Meet together and quaff it, O my 
brethren. By remembering whom peace is obtained and all the thirst is slaked.” 
B 7 3B a 1 # B 7 ?pfe B bfff B# 1 1 

dJdHBt Llfd Hf?> ‘cH'fe'H 7 II ddtf nidj Hsj ftu di^'ldhR || 

feBH feg ?BBTt HBU} Ufa ?PW Kfo €H'gr<£W II 
BBTB BfBT HB 7 §1 B^B II B§ Mt cBH ?1w Hfc IP 9 
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“When thou wiliest thou then mergest the mortal in Thy Name, and Thou 
Thyself makest him repeat Thy Name. By the Guru’s instruction I have enshrined 
God within my mind. Weal, woe and entire worldly love I have rooted out. With 
One Lord’s love I am ever imbued and God’s Name I have placed in my mind. 
The devotees are tinged with Thy love and are ever in Thy you O’ Lord! The 
nine treasures of the Name are enshrined in their mind. 

3 ml OT ?TfH 3^ W V^feufi II 30 

“Thou Thy self givest the glory of Thy Name. Being imbued with the Name the 
mortal obtains peace.” 

A'Aof ‘cfe'TEst yt ujd 3 n 31 / 

“Nanak, through God’s Name greatness is obtained. From the perfect Guru the 
Name is procured.” 

iraraiz w t wifcs ii 32 

“Master, the bestower of peace, becomes manifest when, night and day, man 
meditates on the Name.” 

ii 

?FH II 33 

“Under the Guru’s guidance he, who searches this cave, finds the pure Name of 
the enemy of ego abiding within his mind.” 

Ufa Ufa JFH 3H Ufe Life fdIFfd II 

fcfo ufe qf ii 34 

“Sweet is the Lord God’s Name Nectar; so enshrine thou the Lord God’s Nectar 

in thy mind. The Lord God abides in the saints’ congregation. Reflecting on the 

Guru’s word, thou shalt realize Him.” 

ufo ?FH faro t FlM iret 1 1 

cW PAdrlA §B3i Ufe fi# wfe TTHt II 

3T3Hftf STcft cW 0 cW sIFFBt II 

Hfe ?fH Hlddjd fWHt II 

A'ftol Ufifif tlfeuPH <]ld cTl-f fe? <bA ! fcTl II 35 

“Treasure of bliss is the God’s Name. Serving it, peace is obtained, I utter the 
Name of the Immaculate Lord, that I may go to my home with honour. The 
supreme Guru’s word is the Lord’s Name and this Name, I enshrine in my mind. 
Dwelling on the True Guru, the mind bird comes under one’s sway. Nanak, if 
He, the Lord becomes merciful, the mortal comes to embrace love His Name.” . 
A‘[b H feuf H?i d Jffluf (TFf H'fd Ui'yl || 

3# 31^ 1 1 

cFfe Hfe>^ II 
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?>TVr ut H5 rFfe vfe <7fr ^ife It 
ajayfa ?w fip>re^ fe? n 36 

“Hearing the Name, the mind is pleased and through the Name, one is comforted. 
Hearing the Lord’s Name, the soul is satiated and all ailments are eradicated. 
Hearing the Lord’s Name, man is renowned and through the Name, he is blessed 
with glory. Through the Name is all honour and caste, and through the Name, 
salvation is obtained. O Nanak, by the Guru’s grace, the Name is meditated 
upon and love for it is embraced.” 

Hsfe ZJSrfH Hite II 

Hit dddl'd Hfc»HHte II 

H§ Ste bit HTfos 7 H$ H?> II 


Uf itet itet II 

WifjH ?TH Htl 1 Hord'd 1 dJdHHt £H l, sf<£ , >f r 1 1 37 
“All are imbued with Gurbani by the Lord’s order, and are called to the True 
Court in His presence. O” Merciful to the poor, my True Master! By Thy truth 
my mind is appeased. 1 am a sacrifice, my soul is a sacrifice, unto those, who are 
adorned with God’s Name. The Nectarean Name is ever the peace-giver. By 
Gurus instruction it abides in man’s mind.” 

1T3 1 KSrfe HH 7 ute ftPHte llTfe ute II 38 

“Under the Guru’s instruction he ever meditates on Qod. This devotion is 

pleasing to Him.” 

y% sl'fdf Vlfddjd yliW HHt! Life fi-l£4 l 'dfe > tf T II 39 

“By perfect good destiny they attain to the True Guru, who, through the Name, 

unites them with the Lord’s union.” 

did ct Hyfe Jjrfi-r ii 

H^ >Hc?fe BUftj itet aj$ Hfo 1 1 40 

“Through the Guru’s instruction they are bedecked with the Name. Day and 
night they are abide in bliss, and by uttering His praises are absorbed in the 
praise-worthy Lord.” 

t Hate* II 

HHfe fefte Hfe'dJcT y^r II 41 

“Amidst the light of the bodies is the light of the One Lord. By his instruction 
the perfect Sat Guru shows it.” 

HH^ it fut HH^ Vtffe terferFf II 
fes hi hit H§aw featr hsh ai^rfew n 
hhh d ctoh aiayte irfew ii 42 
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“ By Guru’s instruction, the Name wells up in the mind and by Guru’s instruction, 
the mortal is united in the Lord’s union. Without the Name, the entire world is 
insane and loses its life in vain. Nanak the Name alone is the Nectar and, through 
the Guru, is it obtained.” 

tTH Trafc irafe Epfo eft Hcffe UTSt II 

K5 3?? fcgH55 <j(d Vffe WEt II 
HHH BJ3 W3* fkl 3*3? 3fe fH§ gfcw TD-flEl 1 1 

TOH 5 ft El ftB TfrTOi II 43 

“0 brother, through the Name, I have died and being dead, I am rebom, through 
the Name, and through the Name, I am emancipated. With the Name, my soul 
and body are rendered pure and God has come to abide in my mind. The Guru is 
the giver of the Name, wherewith my mind is imbued, and I remain absorbed in 
the Lord. Blind and deaf are they, who know not the Name. What for did they 
come in the world.” 

3 Hf 3* Ah 5 fret || 

irafe 30 3* 3t fefo ft®} ufe ?> M 3 1 1 

uu f3 cpfeM 1 Tfupgfo ii 

Hfe Wfe tftfftj Hyt 7> ■slti'dld 11 

tydPd H'fe'H 1 ft3 tHd 'd' fiH0 h(*4 c5 c)b1 3 1 1 

fefe iJtF Wfg Hyfe 3 tt'dl II 

Hfddld »flf8 fiffoM 1 -dsisf'dl II 

WSfo Hf 3^3 3fdT 3*3 BUfif JWt M 3 II 
twOii 
U3 1 fidoj Hyft! Pny | 3 II 

we 7 w gi uis ’tfsfe giw 3H hf M 3 ii 44 

“Though washed a hundred times, even then this filth is removed not. If washed 
with the Name, then alone it is cleansed and goes not ever dirty again. The five 
demons destroy the body. The mortal reflects not on the Name. He dies and 
suffers transmigration. Within him is the darkness of riches and worldly love 
and as in dream, he has no knowledge of his own self. Some there are, who 
overcoming the five demons, are yoked to the Lord’s Name. Them, the very 
fortunate one, the True Guru comes and meets. Within them is truth, imbued 
with the Lord’s love they utter the Name and merge in God. The Guru’s way is 
known only through the Guru. The perfect slave is known through his living 
upto the Guru’s teaching. Within his mind, he ponders over the True Name and 
he alone tastes the true elixir with his tongue.” 

TfH T HHfe H'tt'JI 31® tl'd 1 i&f clfe 5 3'd 1 5 II 45 

! “No one calls him to account, who praises the True Lord, the Giver of 

virtues.” 
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Tret? 3 n 

Era 7 f^pu II 

HHH HHt? HHt? ^ o[ irofn II 46 

“The way of union with the Lord is the way of Divine knowledge. With the 
Brahmans the way is through the Vedas. Khatri ’s way is the way of bravery and 
the Sudras, the way is service of others. The duty of all is the duty of the one 
Lord’s meditation, provided one cares to known this secret.” 

Ego (Haumai) : 

Ego is the worst enemy of a person in the realisation of God. It is deemed 
to be a big disease and one has to sublimate it or overcome it with great effort. 
It is possible only through the Grace of Guru. There are numerous references 
in Sri Guru Granth Sahib : 

hfiBHcPH bddi'H II 

c7§vl>te gra HHtff tfi n 47 

“It is from the Guru that the light of the All-pervading Soul shines. The filth of 
ego, attached to man’s mind, is removed by the Guru’s gospel.” 

H'U HTdl IrlcJ dQP^ H'dl II 
37 c*§ II 48 

“He, who effaces his self-conceit in the society of Saints, 0, Nanak, him, Lord, 
the Killer of Mur (demon) meets.” 

ufft tw t fe rffel H'FPfe II 

HTF ufo US yfebfi graHftf W ^forfell 
DfA % % §3% Ufe GcHTfe II 49 

“Self-conceit and wealth are all poison. Attached therewith, man 
ever suffers loss in this world. By pondering on the Name, the 
Guru- ward earns the profit of God’s wealth. By placing God and 
God’s elixir in the mind, the poison of the filth of ego is removed.” 
1 1 

|# 3* H# II 50 

“By taking pride the beings are created. If ego is stilled, then is the God’s gate 
seen.” 

cjGf! 3d 1 ri'IG & dQ^ ddrf cflH'ld II 
ufft M 3tw fefg fefg tpftr n 
uGft ftrag Gut rffriH feu TFfe 1 1 
ufft ucty & ufe^ ferafe ferrftr 1 1 
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tHaui '&3r d fen Hrfo ii 

fcrau 7 3% ^ 3 1 3j3 of 1 ttetb co-pIg n 

(VcTSf of& H3cJ H?>3 fen HHIh tpl EPfo II 51 

“The nature of ego is this, that man goes about his business in pride. The 
trammel of ego is this, that man, again and again, enters into existences. Where is 
the ego bom from and by what way is it removed. This is the Lord’s will that on 
account of ego men wandered according to their past acts. Ego is a chronic 
disease, but it has also it curing medicine. If the Lord bestows His grace, then, 
man acts according to Guru’s instruction (And this is the cure for ego). Says 
Nanak, hear, O ye people, in this way the trouble departs.” 

ufft fefo H3j yatp ?pfH ew iret 1 1 

grayfa t)t h 33 nte 7 ! nafe hot* ii 

33 H3 1?>3HS fc3H35 Tfit 3R* HH^ II 52 

“Through self-conceit the world comes into being, O Sire. Forgetting the Name, 
it suffers pain and perishes. He, who gets resigned to Guru’s will reflects on the 
quintessence of the Divine knowledge and through the Name bums his ego. His 
body and mind become immaculate and immaculate is his speech and he remains 
meged in the True Lord.” 

3P)3F33M GddfH Vte II 
fejfrr TFfe fey II 53 

“By chanting God’s glories the filth shall be washed off and the all-spreading 
poison of ego shall depart.” 

ufft Hffe»F fey ft 3lfe bffVjfe fey HfeOTL II 54 

“Poisonous is the pride of worldly valuables, O my soul. Through the God’s 
Name-Nectar this poison is eliminated.” 

ufft vnfe breifc fwh ntfe ny M 3 i i ss 

“I have silenced my ego quenched the fire of my desires and contemplating the 
Name have obtained peace.” 

U§>T rafe fogfe II 56 

“Through the Lord’s Name 1 have stilled and silenced my self conceit.” 

tfebfi H3fe ferfo II 

U§>t Lfife Hltl'fe H3 313 fefe 313 # EPfe II 57 

“Still thou they ego, meditate on God in thy heart, and within thy mind gather 
thou the virtues of the sublime virtuous Lord.” 

3lfe yt 3tf3 M HS OTSH fe& HcYsP'dl II 58 

51. Ibid, Slok, M. 2, p.466. 

52. Ibid., Raga Ramkali, Sidh Goshat, M. I, p. 946. 

53. Ibid., Raga Gauri Sukhmani, Ashtpadi, M. 5, p. 289. 

54. Ibid., Raga Bihagara, M. 5, p. 538. 

55. Ibid., Raga Maru, M. 3, p. 1045. 

56. Ibid, p. 1046. 

57. Ibid., Raga Basant, Chaupadas, M. I, p. 1 168. 

58. Ibid., Raga Malar, Chaupadas, M. 4, p. 1263. 
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“The perfect Guru has demolished the wall of ego and slave Nanak has met his 
God, the Lord of woods.” 

Grace and Karma 

“The doctrine of Grace has a very important place in the philosophy of 
Sri Guru Granth Sahib. Vedanta lays stress on Karma, but according to Sikh 
scripture, Karma is the cause of birth in this world, but the state of final 
beatitude can only be obtained by His Grace.” 

H§ vpafol SHdfd eft PTf?? II 

Msnfe Hara tte ifl»f 143^5 ii 
foH t ^fe»F cife M ygy htp?> 1 1 
fiw fHfw iff ?r?^r fes ^dy* 59 

“The world praises those who walk along the true way. To take pity on the 
sentiment beings is more acceptable than bathing at sixty-eight places of pilgrimage 
and giving all alms. He, on whom God mercifully bestows this virtue is a wise 
man. Nanak is a sacrifice unto those who have met their Lord.” 
rl uTd fttftfb'F ^ o(di-f II 

TP tit ¥HH 3* HUH UT5 ipfent | |«o 

“Whatever destiny is writ by the Lord, those deeds he does. When the Master 
becomes merciful, then, he obtains Master’s mansion as his home.” 
cVA c( fcidU 1 § old dJdHftf olft! II 61 

“Nanak, by Guru’s grace, God is remebered. A few Guru-wards obtain the 
Lord.” 

MTTIH 3U cF H5 Hfij WW II 
tOcf tjTFfe fedS TIW II 62 

“The Lord of unknowable form has abode in the heart of man. By Guru’s grace, 
some rare one understands it.” 

djfeytfemrtrutn 

ii 63 

“The perfect Guru has taken pity on me, and the Lord has fulfilled my 
desire.” 

njfe yt ftrau 7 fea# fes ut Tret i i 64 

“By His Grace, the Perfect Guru has blessed me, with it. Rare is the one who 
realises its worth.” 

True Guru 

In Sri Guru Granth Sahib, True Guru has been defined as that Being, 
who has full knowledge of Sat Purukh or ever existing Purusha. He sees 

59. Ibid., Raga Majh, M. 5, p. 136. 

60. Ibid., RagaGujri, M. 3, p. 510. 

61. Ibid., Raga Gauri, M. 4, pp. 300-01. 

62. Ibid . , Raga Gauri, M. 5, p. 186. 

63. Ibid., Raga Sorath, M. 5, pp. 621-22. 

64. Ibid., Raga Sorath, M. 5, pp. 628-29. 
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nothing except God, therefore, he is without any enmity and is also benevolent 
like God. His benevolence is equal for all. 

SHU II 

Hdl'fe UJUttUHU II 
HfedldS SHU II 
Pjt SHU II 65 

“I bow unto the Primordial Guru. I bow unto the Guru of the primal age. 1 make 
obeisance unto the True Guru. I pay homage unto the venerable Divine 
Guru:” 

3S HS dJU UfcJ %ftPtf T HS Ubtf 7 pHd cvfrt II 
fcjsf'Sd tfftT U^tfeb-f 7 dJdHftf 'QItT fecPfe II 
Hddjfd fife iHHrfebf STSU £ qu S% II 66 

“I have sold my body and soul to the Guru and have given my heart and head 
alongwith. Seeking, under Guru’s guidance 1 have seen Him, whom I did track 
and search in the three worlds. Nanak! the True Guru has united me in the union 
of that Lord who is ever with me.” 

HpSdjd UUH ufebTO S' fri H S HH3 Hf cpfe II 
HH tuur HS U’USt 3 Ml II 

Hfe dJU fefe bfftjU U Ufe §UH Ufe UUftfu II 67 

“Compassionate is the Great True Guru, for whom all are alike. He beholds all 
with the same eye, but with mind’s faith he is obtained. In the True Guru abides 
the Name Nector. He is sublime like God and holds Divine rank.” 

£ ftu 1 »ffe uu 1 uranfe vrwfeHt ii 68 

“That Lord of mine is exceedingly grand, and through the Guru is he met.” 

UJH cP o((obff it cftt Hfcft U HW TTU II 
did oft o|d<il 2 )Q Udlbt S 1 SU U^ftr fTU II 69 

“If one carries out the Guru’s command, of all blisses, one obtains the most 
sublime bliss. O Nanak, if man does the deeds, enjoined by the Guru, his dread 
is dispelled and he is ferried across.” 

[ha HlUdld ipfe UfebP II 
ftfU fflU? T UU § HUU 1 II 70 

“Without the True Guru, how can one be ferried across. How can any one utter 
without the tongue.” 

[yU djd utftptf 7 fdWU II 71 

“Without the Guru’s instruction, how can Divine knowledge be acquired?” 


65. Ibid., Raga Gauri, Sukhmani, M. 5, p. 262. 

66. Ibid., Raga Sri, M. I, pp. 20-21. 

67. Ibid., Raga Gauri, M. 4, p. 300. 

68. Ibid., Raga Gujri, M. 4, p. 510. 

69. Ibid. , Var Sarang, M. 3, p. 1248. 

70. Ibid., Raga Bhairo, M. 5, p. 1 140. 

71. Ibid. 
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rt tfc 1 ©'dtefo HHTT TJITd II 
■§§ dfe»r dre fe-nite mcph ii 72 

“If hundred moons arise and a thousands suns appear, even with such light, 
there would be pitch darkness without the Guru.” 

The theological concepts in the holy Sikh scripture are very clear and 
have been properly visualized by the Sikh Gurus. In fact the dist inction of the 
Sikh religion is based in the conceptual ideas of the Sikh Gurus reflected 
through various concepts. Even the term and terminology used by the Sikh 
Gurus for the existing structure too has distinct meaning. 


72. Ibid, Raga Asa, M. 2, p. 463. 



sD! : to Hfew^ W W Tj? 
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9 dlM 7 d3 I 
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H'lhv fet) td-m 1 # Uyy S M6cd yy 7 wfe trod 7 # fetj# S i 
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THE ADI GRANTH 

AS A SOURCE OF HISTORY AND CULTURE : 

AUTOBIOGRAPHICAL AND BIOGRAPHICAL RECORDS 

Swaran Singh Sanehi* 

Very few religious founders have left their thoughts in black and white. 
“Many of the great teachers of the world have not left a line of their own 
composition, and we only know that they taught through tradition or second 
hand information .” 1 In the world scripture realm, the Holy Granth is the only 
canonical scripture which contains the sacred writings of the Sikh spiritual 
Masters— popularly known as Gurus — compiled and edited by the Gurus 
themselves notwithstanding their preference also for the similar writings of 
other mystics and saints, both contemporary and non-contemporary, which 
they found in consonance with their ideology and equally suitable for the 
seekers of spirituality and ‘whose authenticity has never been questioned .’ 2 ' 
Many writers and scholars, while attempting on any aspect of this 
scripture had been establishing usually that this scripture relates to the spiritual 
growth and development of any seeker. As for instance, Baron Hugel opines 
that the Granth is ‘a compound of mystical absurdities .’ 3 Kapoor Singh too in 
his ‘Prashar Prasna ’ deals intensively with the philosophical aspect of the 
Sikh scripture but does not even allude to its historical importance . 4 We come 
across a historian of repute who goes to the extent of declaring that not a 
single word of self praise or biography of Gurus is to be found in the Adi 
Granth , 5 Yet another renowned scholar on life of Guru Nanak seemed to have 
concluded that ‘the Adi Granth offers an initial disappointment’, for it provides 
us surprisingly ‘little information concerning the actual events of his life ’ 6 
“...as far as biographical detail is concerned the most we can do is draw some 
limited conclusions from the more obvious hints which Guru Nanak’s writings 
contain .” 7 


*V. & P.O. Shahpur, Phillaur. 

1. Macauliffe, M.A., Sikh Religion , Symposium, Calcutta, 1958, p. 3. 

2. Dardi, Dr Gopal Singh, Guru Granth Sahib (English), Delhi, 1960, Vol. I, p. xvii. 

3. Baron Hugel, Travels. 

4. Kapoor Singh, Prashar Prasna, Amritsar, 1989. 

5. Ahluwalia, M.L., Gurdwara Reform Movement, Delhi, 1985, p. viii. 

6. McLeod, W.H., Guru Nanak and Sikh Religion, Oxford, 1968, p. 7. 

7. Ibid. 
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George Forster too observed the Adi Granth as containing ‘the civil and 
religious institutes of Nanac .’ 8 Another often quoted British scholar on Sikhs, 
who preferred the ‘original Sikh’ writers, remarks “In every research into the 
general history of mankind, it is of the most essential importance to hear what 
a nation has to say to itself, and the knowledge obtained from such sources 
has a value .” 9 and at the same time he desperately adds that ‘it would be 
difficult to give the character of Nanac on the authority of any account we yet 
possess .’ 10 

It has seldom been revealed that the scripture contains rich and rare 
information about religious, social, political and administrative life in India 
and in Punjab in particular in addition to both the autobiographical and 
biographical pieces of authentic information of which a lion’s share goes 
ostensibly to its Chief editor Guru Arjan Dev and his family. It is surprising 
enough that the above quoted scholar observes that Guru Nanak’s four 
successors, whose works are also recorded in the Adi Granth, add nothing of 
any importance." 

The cardinal reason behind such an attitude seems to be either ignorance 
of the contents resulting from non-serious study of the text of the scripture by 
the majority of the scholars or their disinterestedness in history. Cunningham 
seems to have gone through the text as he discloses his tracing of two allusions 
related to Guru Nanak’s meeting with Babar 12 , yet the observation is equally 
frustrating when he adds that the “Granth is no-where narrative or historical. 
It throws no light, by direct explanation, upon the political state of India during 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries although it contains many allusions 
illustrative of the condition of society and of the religious feelings of the time.”" 
He too seems to have failed in understanding the passages which dot about the 
entire text containing the above mentioned character of histoiy of biographical 
or autobiographical nature. 

Thus we see many foreign scholars have attempted to delve deep into the 
textual study of the Sikh scripture from different angles but they could not do 
full justice to it. Their approach in certain cases may be equated to thejudgement 
of proverbial four blind men who had described the elephant according to 
their own observations. It may be so perhaps because they were not so 

8. George Forster, Journey from Bengal to England, Reprint, Patiala, 1 970, p. 293 . 

9. Malcolm, Sketch of the Sikhs, London, 1812, p. 8. 

10. Ibid., p.22. 

11. McLeod, W.H., op. cit., p. 8. 

12. Cunningham, J.D ., History of the Sikhs, Delhi, p. 36. 

13. Ibid., Appendix-xiii, p. 321. 
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conversant with the Sikh ethos, ethics, sentiments, culture and had to depend 
upon their Punjabi guides for answer to every querry. 

It is an admitted fact that a person belonging to a particular society or 
nation or group is apt to do more justice to the matters related to his group or 
society as he understands its inner secrets to the core. Unfortunately, this 
axiom too does not hold water in the context of the study under discussion. 
The Holy Granth is highly revered by the Sikhs as it is their scripture. One 
may lament over the situation when examining the Sikh scholars’ attempts on 
it as they seem to have made a serious effort to discover neither its historical 
value nor the right contextual meaning of the composition incorporated in it. 
Sixth Sikh Guru Hargovind, for instance, had suffered from fever during his 
infancy. Guru Arjan Dev had uttered many hymns in gratitude towards his 
Satguru on the recovery of the child. He, in more than one passages, has used 
the word Taap which in popular Punjabi parlance stands for fever but a renowned 
translator of the scripture into English has rendered the said word into English 
as affliction instead of fever which does not represent fever. Such a mistake 
changes the nature of the hymn from historical to mystic one . 14 

From the very beginning to its end, the Holy Granth is composed in the 
poetical form using the popular metres of the time of the compositions and 
undoubtedly contains the guidelines for the seeker of spiritual development. 
In those days, poet commanded the great respect in the society and 
everything was preferably written in poetic form. Not to speak of sundry 
passages, even complete history was attempted in this form and we have the 
glaring example of Prithvi Raj Raso written by Chand Bardai during twelfth 
century. 

The poetry written by any ordinary poet is based generally on three things : 
poet’s knowledge gained through studies, his observations of the contemporary 
society and his personal experiences. While describing any event, the poet 
naturally makes more or less allusions to his observations and experiences in 
the poetry. Quite similarly, at the time of composing divine poetry, contributors’ 
observations and experiences too had naturally crept into their compositions. 
History as a subject as we understand the term today was not perhaps 
known to the Indians in those days. Not to speak of sixteenth century 
Indians, the Sikhs were ignorant of it even during the British rule in nineteenth 
century . 15 There is a sentence in the Holy Granth' 6 , by Guru Amar Dass, 
which says that great people speak of some event or person by inference. 

14. Dardii, Dr Gopal Singh, op. cit., p. 626. 

15. Giani Gian Singh, Panth Prakash, Amritsar, 1974, p. 351-52. 

16. The Holy Granth, p. 647. 
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This inference is somewhat a running reference which we find in the scripture 
in galore. 

Undoubtedly, the history consists of the description of date, time, place 
and persons involved in the incident or event whatsoever and possibly its 
influence on the society. The passages forming part of the scripture, due to 
the reasons and presumptions conjectured above, are bereft of all these 
constituents of history. The historian therefore may have to face a gargantuan 
task of determining the date, place and the person being addressed or referred 
to in the certain passages. 



SRI GURU GRANTH SAHIB : 

A LATEST SECULAR MESSAGE OF GOD 


Gurcharan Singh* 

God has lent us the earth for our life. It is a great entail. It belongs as 
much to those who are to come after us and whose names are already written 
on the book of creation as to us; we have no right by anything we do or 
neglect; to involve them in unnecessary penalties, or deprive them of benefits 
which it was in our power to bequeath. 

Different religions of the world have different opinions about the creation 
of the Universe. Some hold that there are 7 heavens and 7 patals, other 
mentioned 3 Loks, still other advocated 14 Loks, but Sri Guru Nanak Dev Ji 
explicitly disclosed that there are innumberable skies (above earth) and 
innumberable patals (below earth). In this connection, the holy hymn of Sri 
Guru Granth Sahib is given below : 

Patalan Fatal Lakh, Agasan Agas 

(Adi Granth-Jap Ji Sahib, p. 5) 

Similarly, Gurbani says these innumberable earths had their own 
innumberable suns and moons. As regards this, the holy hymn of Sri Guru 
Granth Sahib is mentioned below : 

Kaei Kot Sasiar Soor Nakhiattar 

(Adi Granth, p. 276) 

The prime purpose of man bom on this earth is to understand the message 
of the Divine Truth within and get completely immersed in His Divine Light — 
mentally as well as physically in order to finally realise Him in this life time and 
get enunciated from the cycle of birth and re-birth. 

Bhyee Prapat Maanukh Dehuria 
Gobind Milan Ki Ih Teri Baria 

(Adi Granth, p. 378) 

Man has got human life, this is man’s opportunity to realize the God. 
Mann Toon Jot Sarup Hain Apna Moot Pachhan 
Mann Hari Ji Tere Naal Hai Gurmati Rang Maan 

(Adi Granth, p. 421) 

For forming a new religion or community, we need three things such as 
Dharam Agu (religious founder), Dharam Kendar (religious centre) and Dharaw 
Granth (religious granth ). The role of religion is very much important to maintai 


*Law Department, University of Jammu, Jammu (J & K). 
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peace and protect and promote human rights and secularism as the religion is 
a ‘Mentor of Peace’, ‘Protector of Human Rights’, ‘Liberator’ for the oppressed 
and a ‘Mediator’ for the disputing people and ‘Superior’ to the people. Like 
different colours, God has created different religions from time to time to 
remember God and protect humanity and secularism etc. Although the social 
system, worship system and set up of all religions of the world are different 
from religions to religions but their main aim is to give us a message of humanity 
and brotherhood etc. Sincere search after the Eternal Truth & compliance of 
certain principles followed to realize the God is called religion. The prophets, 
sages, seers in different ages have enunciated certain principles which put 
together are called the tenets of the particular religion. These principles are 
followed by their respective devotees to realize the One in-All and the All in- 
One. About the religion, Sri Guru Granth Sahib Ji ordains as : 

Taj Sabh Bharam Bhajeo Parbraham 
Kaho Nanak Atal Iho Dharam 

( Adi Granth, p. 1 96) 

The Eternal religion is to forsake all kinds of superstitions and to meditate 
upon the Divine Name. Further, Guru Arjan Dev Ji Maharaj (the fifth Guru 
Nanak) in 'Sukhmani Sahib ’ says : 

Sarb Dharm Meh Saresht Dharam 
Har Ko Naam Jap Nirmal Karam 

(Adi Granth, p. 266) 

According to this, the purest and the highest Dharma (Religion) is 
meditation on the Divine Name and the performance of the righteous & unselfish 
actions in our daily life. 

In order to protect the humanity and spread secularism etc., God uses to 
send His holy persons from time to time as said by Lord Krishna in the holy 
Gita. Shri Guru Nanak Dev Ji was the first founder of Sikh community who 
had preached and disseminated the message of the Truth of humanity and 
secularism in today’s world. All the ten Gurus had the same ideology which 
was propagated in the masses without any distinction of caste, creed, race 
religion & colour. In the Sikh Community, there are eight sects of Sikhs such 
as : The Udasis, The Gulabdasis, The Nirankaris, The Ram Raises, The 
Nirmalas, The Akalis or Nihangs, The Kukas and the Sultanis who have faith 
on Sri Guru Granth Sahib. 

The main idea behind the establishment of Sri Guru Granth Sahib was to 
bring together all religions, sects and varnas at one platform of humanity, 
bring linguistic affinity, love, brotherhood, harmony etc. and save India/Bharat 
from the cruel clutches of inhumane emperors etc. According to the needs of 
the human society, Shri Guru Nanak Dev Ji kept with himself Balia and Mardana 
throughout his life for preaching the whole human society; Shri Guru Arjan 
Dev Ji prepared a pure holy secular granth of humanity by collecting and 
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including the Bani sayings of different religions, Shri Guru Tegh Bahadur 

Ji offered his holy Head (Sis) to save humanity and secularism, and Shri Guru 
Gobind Singh Ji sent his beloved children for Yudh in the Yudh fields to save 
humanity etc. and in the last Shri Guru Gobind Singh gave the Gaddi of Guru 
to the whole Sri Guru Granth Sahib which was prepared by Shri Guru Arjan 
Dev Ji much earlier. India is a “Secular country” based on secularism as held 
by the Supreme Court of India in Keshvanand Bharti’s case (AIR 1973 SC 
956). All the people must respect the religious beliefs of their minorities (In 
Kerala Education Bill, AIR 1958 SC 956). Sri Guru Granth Sahib is neither a 
copy of Holy Gita and Ramayana, nor an abstract of Vedas and Shastras etc. 
It is a spiritual source and latest secular Granth in the form of composite 
culture and holy shabad. The purpose of my research paper is to give a message 
to the world to consider Sri Guru Granth Sahib a “Latest Pure Secular Message” 
of God to the human society to live together without communal disputes and 
riots and rather with Inter-religious cooperation. Like different colours, God 
has different religions but none is bad. Sri Guru Granth Sahib is a “Latest 
Secular Granth” on practical lines and basis but not theoretical basis for the 
regulation of modern human society. 



‘»FH T Wet 9 fetero ufeOtr ’h 

frfw W-RF* 

^UH-traH-HHTrT t PePbUtB B 7 miTpP B^f fe-ljoTO-^g § b^ 1W S i fen 
3^^JKfcraH, UBH Pf BH 7 ? BH 7 ? t 1 PidPdd'H PHdid* Bp »ffe Bdl'Pu 1? B5p 
^pffeP ijfcjMT S i quHM^Hfu ’^iHBpBfe^HOTSguTyBBtgupBB 7 *?^? 
S S, tflt) m 3 Hl-nrT S PhQ d'eJ § 3drt Midi UJMU 1 S I tyftfe Wff^ Mfe BeFUBH > H 7 U<5p 
fBB-fepBp fm BHrfBB bbbb £ »is3B bbS us i §s Sbir nt rbw! £ bbPb? 

.old 3 S BH’B S IjdlgM 7 *fBB 7 BH^ IbSuI dd^ § ^H’sloCd BB '-S^M 1 ObFH fid t! 

££, si PyPdd'H B 7 hb us i feu sbPShsP up bbt-bibb^h 7 t B>f ‘b fwaT b 7 
BH BBS, St PidPdd'H £ PHdH<£ B 7 BW HBBp 5 I pBBlfeSI ‘B SPw tit B 7 if BJB 
S 7 SB SB rft $ceid1 Midi fed B 7 S3r-HS T H T Biol Mfe, S HdB-Bfe BUB 7 S BB'dl, HBBT 
SB 7 S UB, IjB 7 ® f ferdU'Hd fU £ HHBS-HHB 7 ^ >>fe SfBBB t BHUB BS I f^ 7 
»fUSp MS3B BBBp sfef dp WfUtffed TfefeS B? Bfefrf 7 (BUrPP, B? ijfB 7 , 
BB BB 7 >fe BB H35B) Bp BBS 7 bPbP I feus 7 BBS 7 ? 7 B 7 fBBF-BBf f£<fe 
7 >ffPp>f 7 3HB ft UB Sy<£ d'Ml dIM fidU Bp S foT Qd* 1 HTlfe > Hftp>f T 3Bcf BBU £ 4|dl<d 

bbs bbP trafera, bh’Pbb 3 PidPdU'Hci b 8bi 7 B r £ bP iy sup bPb 7 1 

BB S'Sol tft Bp ‘W bP BB’ BBB fedd BBS 7 S’ I ‘BIB cVSof HdPlS’ BSH 
BBp f%B feB BB Bp BBS 7 B# fstfP fyrfSB 7 PBB t PsfeUTBB BfU £ i{BB BBS f%B 

BsfeBfProSBPS i Pbb bP 32?P'H T yp wb sb 7 bbPb bbbbIb S btbPbb ty gun 
B 7 bbPb Sy bh 7 ^ »ry^ BBfeB bP Sb 7 bbs ^hbb hbPw sasPw bP w 1%b- Tfero 

lyBB 7 SfeW, @B MB'S S B 7 yulBM 7 PPtS BJB rff Bdtd'S Hdl M'lfeP B'd B 7 Qd'dd: BB 
BSBS: 

>^0 uzP bsh »Bfu fyfe ^y gp f 1 1 

SS BUp^ S'SB 7 BB 7 Bfe f 1 1 1 

Sy 3TO S Bfe 1 »f 7 lfe BBfeB B 7 1 BJf-BfeP bP ©MB 7 bPbP B 7 fed qUK BJB 

STSB SB BP S"^ dlH<d BBS SBp B'd l« B M BB 1 'S ' ' $ pBIM 7 I lj[. BfeB feud, PyPdU'HB'B 7 

t Pbb Iwb s 7 ^ bPubs suf 1 b ‘w bP btb’ Bp»r ufe^fen 7 s yf^B 7 (b^b 7 
s 7 ®) b'bubs Pbb ^ quK S Sh ©b 7 ^ bPSPbi 7 Bfe btbP bPw 15 pBSSBy+t 1 ^ 

*{fe § HUffepM 7 , 3fe. IBS? 7 , fiBJ 7 KSB 7 (UB?) 

1 . w btSb 1 PPPw teP, wru gg#§- bsb mf, w Pbshbt, Bfto, ifo 7 540. 
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FPfUH ftffuj WTO H 7 ^ E 7 fen 7 tef t »lt fet Ht fGS E 7 S fen E'E E 7 GeW 

EtS 7 foPH 7 StdT 7 l 2 i}. H 7 foHStfo}yfofEHE 7 ^EHE??EIE 7 SfeE 7 EE 7 f^-EHH 
ftE 3s EEo? fen E 7 EEE 7 HWE St fHoT 0 HEE 1 0 I 

EJJ St St £'d & MftWHHof VE S' St Sfotf 7 rife 1 S frTH fey dJdW44EHE, 
H5-MHF > >f§' rtSI-sSl St Add fept! die! S' I E 7 > H 7 Ht- > H 7 U 6'& HE1EH St 
BHE^S I HOT §>H 7 Ut>>feE USES E’H-^I St tEHE 7 ^ EEE ?5Et taTEt EE I 

fen S pto-pto ■c'd fey UEH-yEE e 7 hh St di | fe»»f 7 fHPH 7 S i eje e , ee ore e 7 
fsfdd'H fen ETH St EEE 7 S fS HOT HEGFEHJtE S few St I feHddl-yEH 
S 7 ? 7 t Efe 7 * 7 , SftH »f§ uftdEH 7 S GdcS $ G HEH-EEH St IjfSHZ 7 E3H EE fSSt 

St I 3 fen cPdE ttocal E^ddd: EW dld'6 HEEt S lEW St >HS 5E 3«xt', tEREd 
S<£' Sort' St tid'd'dl fiop E 7 EH St S’ SEE 7 & HHd'G<£ ttfil EdSt EdH (rtdld djd) 
nsf Se-eeh 7 e 7 Htfc 7 uIee, tran e 7 h^e 3eS he i 4 

HHHT St SSt! GHEt 75Et feHdSt-yEH E 7 tfdlEE Hd'Hd E 7 SE 7 1 I ETE Stt$ 
feHddl W3 St ddHOldl EG5E St I HOT! HVPtT feH & UlSt 7 *! 7 St ESt St HHEE 7 ESfi? 
fen £ Qe St SSt HE 7 S EHE 7 St I feHddl tPdt £ fSEE St HfeEEt WE EE ETEt St 1 
feH £ HUE St EEPPH, Hfite ofe 7 rFE 7 St I E]E St fEH3d1 § wfSu 7 HHH SE 7 HfS E 7 
Ht I s 

Elf St £ »PHt WE3E HEE 7 UEH-fcH'ddl § OTEE S fojHA 1 ^' St >HE1E feu 
HUStfW I S^E 7 ? 7 S Tre oPEE HOT £ fecWStWE S' fE SfoPJf 7 I ttStHHfiSt 
^fUHT-EEHTf^^HOT'jtEEpr-^E^liffeEEtStETJHt I S fed 6jfd?5S1SfS 
Gh hS HOT St’H 7 ddl'H 7 H 7 75E3 7 ■S'ttl'H 7 EEt HE Hdl fed HH-EfeM 7 'c'ttl'H 7 HE E 7 
tSt »ftSEq El EUt StEft I HViEE’St EEH Gete! P5 7 lEW Ht I HOT HS UEH S' tSEE 
S yqtStE S fEPH 7 Ht I UlE 7 H T E 7 HOT fHEEW S' WE EUt St I tSf EHFEt S HE t%E 
EftjH-fSst S EGE EEH S iH'S EE, G% HHET St E 7 5E St HEHSET Ht I 6 

HOT VPEEE 7 § lEFFE S tPE-tPE S EEH S HH& yf EE fEE 7 St I GSW iEE 7 
Et#>P HE 7 S HHH EVPG^Stw HE >HS §U IJf S ¥E S JHEffE EES GH S 0E 7 EtS 
St IjTStyf 7 S EHE fSS HE I 7 

2. it- hSue fSuj, mr ^ ^ iter 12. 

3. 9IE 3^ FFfcJTJ, H-l, H T S3T St EE, ife 7 1243. 

Se 7 3St»P §qt»P U3H St Httw II 

Ste HHrf HE Srtl y'i 1 FFH JHiJ'tJ II 
HEH ElfeM 7 UIIe M’uS ufe Gfe Eijl A'fe II 
E’OT HE 7 tE § MtE E HE 7 Efe II 

4. § St, EE H 7 ?, tfS 7 140. 

5. f Zft, nPH 7 St EE, 1JE 7 473. 

6. Goff, H 7 ^ St EE, iJE 7 1242. 

7. feff, H-l, »f I H T St EE, itE 7 469. 
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>>feu H)fe HpfeTfe §H HVf ^ fefetFH dP WcT f^HUt-VU UUp 
0 I dlf rft % HHHT fe# £ Ht £ pETpJU'H £ EgUW ST3S eP tfeH Hp3p, 
©US* § wfi feUS* |fe fe HE^P ZP : 

(1) feH-dT§ 

(2) ^UHE-offeP 

(3) 

Pddd' ^pHty'ddl o(13 olddfe 1 SfW5 fed cfaftP>F Hi} ^ fefed'H ^ 

HfPfe Up W$ 3fe»F AT HW IP : 

pHH-djg : UU U3H fed HdHd-dJg t?P HPUH 1 dl'fcfl dlfcPl IP I HtJ feu ^ fe 
y¥ 1 f€cf 5 U ‘t HOT M »fgj dP ufoSHfel ^ tiw ^3tF »ffe»r t I fef" £ §u 
few WU$t M feuP fedUFSp few UBS fcP>FS BBS # HHBB SUf^e* | ffeu 
cTO c} 1 Up djg Hdrt tlP HcJ'AH 1 § VffcW 1 fF PdcJ' cP I ©HPrtHd' ^ H^l-tydd' McOTU 
Blf-tfe ^P ^'dd'tt'U ut b*u ydnw uP^Byut cruuP 1 1 cfepu, %ss t un* ufeu 
^ll3HHrai^^^^^>>rTO T f^,§^5dT^>OT?fe ldff?> 1 OT^rft%H>f 
slP BlU-feH lJUcF l{Hfou Hp I fcfH ^ c(lfet HS £ BTB WU5 fcJWS tWST HtJ-H?<if £ 
dQft dfdd 3d, few 1 ?! cV 44 ^<5 H44)d' HP I 8 djd, fen ^P UJjf feddl £ dd'rtl^HB t?P 

fejSp t? 3 VFOT3 1 5B # Ul SUf Hfer huT feH 3 1 BP §UB ^f3»F 1 3® HVPS3T f&P 
dl> 

^ fen ^ d fe ^ iff wde f^ fet, cr^ 1 >>it M fed Hfu fen Ihh^ 

US ? feH ^ HWFS »FU HOT dP #jt dP HUH f U% dP BR5 fl, feH HB& TfBTB Pfeu 
Hff-Tfe BJf ^ SUSP BTJ »TO5p Wp »liP I B]f tPP %3 ^ HUB ^cf 

BHUt-' Wofl »ft »FU2t 3E cFUS Ufe UH3oF ^ Tra^ ^5 c?g^ »FU^ »fOf 

§fewst, Tfe, 3B13, IMM^ulsut'HlHH^tHraf dTf ^ HH9§ 3$, 

Ut fef d‘d Hdld ^ djd H<£ d (d3 HS I > >(fe9' HdH 1 fed t^dH^-d'dl'H 1 'U 1 > »ffUH 
Jd 1 Ht, ^ >>Flf 4)ddd1<t. (rtd]9 ^oF § fdWS OTM<i dP oiPHH dd9 

HS I fe§i fOTTfw § UoTfe>JF djf TlP ^ P3H # ^ ^ HOT! ^fetufe § fe^f 

IJUpHfeU^ I 10 

^HOT§feu^?xft ^ePfcr>MHfPcfdPP3dU!f dPUBOTB^Pt I BUOT-O 
^5p ut feor ufe, Peu bhP ^ yus fPro bP nPdcrd 1 Pasc&a ^P >hhhot 
US I feHBU^HHHTf^M>H^U>HyUSl!|^HS§tfe?5 i t 1 U^P W^B > Hy^<5 

8. &ft, •te 1 469. 

ftaTFrT535rTHfeS^iS9fell 
fti»ro w mr hu to fes ftws s 9fe u 

9 . M, 1 ^ 462-63. 

10. §uf, 1^ 463. 
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fay HtSSrP Heft* Hc5 I H wHt gjf-tfW Ht 3W3 Ht 1 fec^ 3 HI Stf Wt t 
cra^t ^or ttttrf Ht Ht I gjf W gTPfit Hft, H S3 ?faS-yyS Ht5 I WH c^f-VfH 
fen feygm fey wt SSt Ht fa fetf Ht yy Hte 3 Sy H?>y yySI ^niy are nyy 3 
Si 11 

UU tjjdl fey fefc) Mfd|di'<s| dJg-QfaM 3 C 3 Htt-y T f5 T cJti 1 wfeM 3 S’, 09 JhO 

djg-faH H 1 Ht 6'H rtJl SfeM 3 I OtJ Ht ydl-Mdi ydly S 8 ha ydS M'S US 1 12 Htl 1 dig 
to§1^fWtHH r SMSHH^1wy]f HtfafyM 3 H^fewcra§H£fyyS far grp, 
KPoftpngy fH^S i ^?> 3 ?>yHtMSyreyferey 3 ferydy feHtfefey SSt djyfeH 
yfat sdt sfere 3 i 13 

y]f Ht Hfe H 4 ^to Ht HU33 3 HhH SS yra Ht S fep S ftr S h He 3 mS 

trare hhh fc <S6 r y 3 4 oTO yy y 3 uay Htenf H few?> gut ^rey Sy reysdtv H? Ht 
SUt I WZ MtqWHST fejyHt S" ufu mSh 3 St »?Sgr S i 14 

fat yyy nra-ffenn Ht »py$t Ht feHy fe^re? 3 SHt ft, §y hS Hyre $ ISy-t^nSt 
yys fee? HyH us, ft M?rat gre -fay ywre Ht u 3 Sgs wire 3 3 wuS gig w 
fay Sire 3 y^S yy i yjg Ht t3 #y-fa, wS-reyt, Myretw Ht Ht areyt y 3 fife 3 Ht, 
fa^SireeS yytfeffer'yHtfefSSt i fe3 3 feSSfayyygigfaHy 3 feSfeH3 
3W $ ydM* fHS yy I 

^TUHS-oftHt : 4T| JTOcf fe Ht fa fSHTB^ fey fyg-HHBHre H 3 fej-HW 
Ht i St tran ireyrey 3 Ht Sire 3 (fete) S yfet y|H yy ire fey Ht fear §S ipt 
ygyy St >for ffafeiyy fare fa yy i ^fH^traHifeyHtMSyife-Ky^fltFS 
Ht yy i yrey-yyar re 3 yrere 3 Wh Sfyw fi 3 yarn 3 Ht i gre ‘w’ feyfatSyifaS 
ureSt greys 3 St "dHSfe yfetey artHt 3, §t w-wfew S S3 fu § Ht edyfew 
few 3 i g'tfeyferHreStfa^wuSwuSgSferStarerefeyyaparaSy?;, 
t HHt wt3 yig 5Hyy ufoy , Ht Hes-feyfy bwf, HHy fy y^ 3 ©^ SS 

yyrefetfe-fey^yy,yy>>fefa>>feyfey 3 t St gyrate 3a# $fe3yy i mh 
H tafat, Hqy 3 ,yfe5i 3 yMtnfHtW>K T fe3feyHy 3 y 3 Httey 3 HtfeSy T ?534HySyt 
fFHcrHtSi fere’ feyfef, Sftwy[ T fe^?fefty 3 §u 3 iteSfawfew3fa§ i H 
fey 3ar H3-H§y wfe h?-’P 3 H fegH hs i 15 

yjy Ht S ytraHW S fey-ipt mhtH Hfey § hS 1 fetw y 3 @y feyy, feyy, 

11. ft#, 4^ 465. 

12. ft#, WTT-4, its 3 451. 

cjfd t!d] HdJ 3diy fy'fe’N 3 OtT Byy 7 »i l fe'H T 3JH dirt II 

13. ft#, H-l, MW Ht yiy, 4s 3 465- 

14. ft#, iteM63. 

15. ft#, 1^ 470. 
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uu-ub 7 ®, huh, Hfesnts »pfe ms 7 3" x33 hu, mt mro Gt 3uuft uuu sut 
HHfeTPS,HUSUH 7 fs,3TPfeys3UBH 7 Ufu3mGtHU,lJUUU?feuUUtfUHUUU 
3s UU3 Gu mfet MUU-mH 7 3 feUHS UUU Gt W BJUHS 7 Gt 3fe urgH^ feu 
GB3HHSH I UHU 7 tfeHU IHUfetfeG^fefeuUUUyGGHfeHHTTlfUBfeuUTnjHGt 
‘3 TPUHU uG3 § UU 7 feG HU I 16 

TTU ‘WT 1 ’ HHBHW 3 feH UUH 3 ut tmjfef ddGI 3 fG HHMHV) HrT UUU 
ftjUU HUfe 3 UUU feu UUA 7 Gs 3 Gt Gfe3 HHU3 HU fuGfe fej 7 feu feu UUH 
Hfu Gt fe ferns 3 feu huu 7 uuu 7 fu3 hu Hurte 3tur i yjf Gt 3 ws 

>HAH'd UUU 7 feu dfcpQs' TP HHd'd UUU 7 3fe Gt fljSU HUfe UPfe HH mu UU feG^ 

3 feu i^s 3u f5M uGt 3, fnst feu ut usGt 3 mt Gh 3 sum ut mut ufef few 
feG mi uu3t feast mut um 7 ^hh uu3 i 17 

UU3 HH75H 1 U-oPTft feUTFUU 3U ‘3 >PUU HUH 3 1 US3 33 HU feu it UfHS 3 
fej 7 ufetmHUHU 7 § WSU 7 feu IGAH'U UUU SEt fegUS ufe 7 tife»p Gt I ufet 
feu ufet iif -ffeG 3 trufeu fetw feu yutu 33 hu i feu mist fefem ut yuu3' 
uu3 mutfe 3 uu Gu, uGtm fe3 hu i feu feu hub bus 3" u3 ut ufe ngpr 33 
HUUUtyGcl fed UUUt HU>h 3 fed 1 3 diiH dddfe 1 ddfed ut UUt Gt MdH'63 I H)-f 
GtUUHSfeufefeGflGuUHUjfaHUUfefe^GtTim-USUtutuut'GtutstTPGt I 
feu msnu 3u feGfefeu, uGufesuTPufHuuwuTHUTurfefemfeHmuGt 
yddl uu3 hu i feu ut Acid' femu 3s 3m 3 fe yujHs-ufefep tp GH'fd'H 7 h>ptt 
mist tpu-huu 3 3u mj 7 uu3 u 7 ys'Qs sut ufefe" m sut »ff^3uis 3t UHfet 
uum3feuGHfe3 1 iuH 7 u 7 Guu 7 ufeu 7 i feimfS’uuGuGtfeHsumutGfef 7 
3ut»p fufe yu fu3u 3 feiy 3 tyfojddis 3 Gtputu ufe 7 nt i feu mjfe tusu-ysurr 7 
3 hh uuu sGt UTPfen hu ?ps Hmu uumGfe hu >h 3 m3 ut3 ipfe u 3s sut 
3fefe 3 tp 3 m3 w 3" huu 3s 7 3u3 hu i fen wax uu3 ut 3tufe u huh u 7 
feu Tiuut >}?UT nfum tps sfew i 18 

HtF3e t 3tt^lfett^fe3fiWHH 7 TT3u T Utu33 T 3 I UJUTftfeHHVPTT^tlU 7 
HU I 3 fufe UU 7 fefeUfH fHUHU 3t tftlH utut I §ufe SU>PU 3 W UUH 7 3t UHfet 
3" HUH 7 3 fU ufes U 7 §u3h turn >h 3 UU-USH5 3t UHfet UUU 3t TPH fwfet 1 19 

djy Tit 3 huh 3 u 7 3 u<5 u^ ipuu yjuHS-ufetm 3^ ut uufem hup fen 3 

A'tf-A'H Ht y'UHS, y3 HHttHV) 3t ut IIS'S UUUfet I §UUT > HUH 7 U ydHS Gu Adi 
333t,feu 7 ,HHH 7 ^,TT3f3T3wupfe^33uuHUfe 7 fuuutmp3fem3 i >hhh 


16. f ut, ite 7 465. 

17. 3ut, ite 7 466. 

18. fut, UUM73. 

19. fu f, UU 7 472. 
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H 7 fu & fra § sf few ff, »PU 3?HW SI »fe HHHT § WS 

HUtt! 1 t)% I fei-l d^j 1 fltP HHttVPS ©JJ Adt tf Hdl'HH-Hd’d E T yd 7 I HHHHVj H 7 fecJHS 
H^EyS^Wsfe 7 !! I M^^fotW^^^MTOKcfeit I 20 
^Ut^WB T § i HUTredfe§HHff^fefe3 T Hfe&ut^H€ T 51cf^'or'ttV;-yH2, 
yE-HE 7 ^ W4 HE^f H3, IrayraHHHTfeHWHold 1 tslMlfl I fra^feusfe 
EJf iff £ HHHT § fra c5t <5tt H§ HEH Ef tfe % ?TO-?TO &5T 7 § fttEH-EyEf 
nra sef few cffer i gjg tft tff wf £ hAot, yws-rafW § Erafy E 7 eh 

life t 1 Efiftf 7 I ‘w sf W’ % fefe'J'Hoi T?t3 fat ^UHS/cffaf % WSt-rasf 

HfU f §HW U3, §t W 1T53T ^T g3^T ^T|-ijfeT ^ §?5^ >H§ ^ 

ra fee Strap fro eh^? ra 1 fra fra h§ cfor w fef S wff >hh 

?f Se Hoit! u 7 ftr ete cvra rft § tpS eeh 7 S $<7 >fe% uf oJl, Hdl ynt! ^f u?> i 
w-*t : ETE iff § Hff $H Ef WlfE Eft war EEET % us fen Hf fra ?> 
«fiAr »fargr^at»r sraj fat fra yft wSto© y^ 7 
t^%^gs^,fH%y^feu<^§tgi-fiswt^-ijTfef^w^TrafiHSHT 
t mhs 7 $r §e ee fra 1 1 yralra #e uf fe-rw t yu he?j fee h$ St 
*dT Hc 5 Hdl W-T i-lrtd 1 § ?f feH fe^'Ooi 3dl S dJH ffPH 7 iff : 
si yy Efe ehp hue 7 fi S»p fras 7 ! n 
oPH Sh nfs yiH 7 ^ qfe nfa hS ylyd 1 1 21 
ete iff t Hff e 7 fyfed'H ere 7 § for §h hS stf i'ehuj mshj E 7 eu Hf i 
frara^ wi^^qtjtHSHfe^^ufirarP^UETf-craHHf i iraE-raftS 
faSfra'EiE 7 Eipfra s'e^S Se-hsh ees & Enfa raf ra heS i EfsottSfra 
ifo fra 1 rP% ftr §h nft rafeW e 7 hh 7 Tff fa tfa »ffe'6ty*1 raf Stiff, faQicr yt 

Iffe q<5 rttfl'H 7 ■did ddl'JT H?> I did iff ^ 3P oT? <^ot‘ ^ ‘H‘<JH tf 7 ^’ ■& cW cS'S 
?fWwt i 22 §u?py^§ra^t^§rayfep i ^TffwwtHHffqra 
s 1 of fepy Tff, fra d^ T Hfew Ef ys § utidH 7 d tra 1 &, 
ra su y^frar nt i 23 

Hoihfl oo(H 3 H'dlldti'd' A fehln PrtH 1 * ^tt'd c<dd1 > H§''ul^ cWSEf ^'fdiof 7 

^fsMnti 1521 e1h<s 1 fra raf 1 yra ^ ^-ff ra nff yrre uhs 7 cfte 7 h 7 ej§ 

OT5cr ?ft £ dnf rawf E 7 vfes 7 yyra 7 § f^% fey fe § M vre tte t 

wf off §§ Era s 7 lyfrar ? 24 

20. § uf, UcS'Hdt-l , ite 7 662. 

21 . §o ft, H-l, »fW &t ^3, U5 468-69. 

22. &ft, ife 7 471. 

23. §uf, MW Ef tt, ifE 7 145. 

24. gut, »PTr-l, ife 7 417. 
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‘^fp M ireur’ ut 

oW'dd Hdl fJTCT 5 ticfl Ht I d'ttd' rl'^ ^ did Til ?> U3T3 § 33 (old 1 I 25 

feru’ feu UTf ?TO3 ffe ?ft $ §H Hff UT HU3 ut Hiffe, fefeurR3 gUT fe^$ 
offer 0 I Lrjdl fu^$ ^ cVtt-cV£4 ifeUd'dld fe U^fefet fetFU 1 , 'sfdH T -¥UHr >>fe t4'dB-T3 
UUHUfer § ^3fe»T St HW U3HS ut fU-^U 1 3t §Hfet I 3JU ?ft 3 infe^rR f 
HHWHfeu UUiS't* H>1 MOTU HOT SU( ufeM^ufel §U^H fufe I feH 3^ ^ 

H$of HUHTUH 7 U( QHdfe, CPUfHcf, HHrfecf fe Ptlfed'hoi felfet ^ |W feu H'cCd ^ 

feHt US I 


25 . fctf, H-l, W rf&U, ifer 468 . 



rffd cVrtcl dTtld 5'd 1 fet) 

mfeVeW^* 

£jft did d[ld U'fcliffed Of feg H'ldd'd 5§ did 53 3feU9t| T 51 3'<t1 333 5 I 3 'oil 
Hfe-flT 5 55-55 3T| 3 T fed , 5 5 55§ 53 51»P l{5f53 §fe-33t rT 33 §33l 
35* 51 3*, 733 3H IjTTO 3* >nf3W3f33 35* 51 fedrl*' 5151 I 7^35 dfoH'/llti fed 
33-33 3If H'ldfeA 51»ft dfel 35i 333 35 I fed5i 35* f5t" f§5 35* 51 3351 3Tg 
6'c S3 T^fiiy 5 ofldl 5 I fec^' f5d ( 3'd 1 3 1 %33i feH l{35 5 :- 




d'dl 

3'§3?V 

3Sfe 

35? 

1. 

Dffe dt 35 

W 

24 

44 

5t wrafedlgsl 

2. 

355 31 35 

355 

28 

58 

3fe 353 33 1 353 dl 35 

3. 

35 3135 

35 

27 

63 

35335)3 33 r d^dd' 5dlcft 


35 553 HffOT §" feft^ 3IJ 5H335 51 5W 35, 3T§ 394 35 51 5W 55, 
djg 5diHA H'ldfel 51 m 1 D 3'd 1 dtil'H 1 MJU3 ddld-F 35 I ‘feH35t oft “S'd’ 51 ddcV dJd 
53 5 cftddcSfe 3fe 353"fe OTrtt ffH% dM I HfftWdlHd %33 55 Huffed 3fel 
31335 51*3 39 35+ § 51 Ofed) Hftdd 5 fefefeH 1%3 fed 13535 »fe ^H3 H35 
O'lHdJ 5 I d3$ 03 3dd fet) Wfl djd 6'rtd 5? dfdd fd5 ^'d', d'dl 5'H 1 , H5 > >fe 
1-5'd fed dftld ■S'd' dlci 51 Mftpfe 5 hUHc? 335t I 

^'d c('fe-3U 3% 3d3' 335 §" 3ldd>' H'tcJA 5% fetdd'H 5 > H 1 UHl ifeftF 3 '9 
1335 33?ft 3§5t 5 I fefe § few IfEjfed >H3fe fed 335 d 1 tffa 7 lj35 dfei 35* 
5 I 533f 5 335 5535 3# (feftra) fefeU5 3^ few 1 3l5l3 »ft few 1 
353fc3 5 I fefecFH fed 5 33 353 33i %t, §3 3 1 3355 dfer 357 5, 35" 

f3 Hft33l33 5 33 3^33 335 51 5F T 35 T 5t, §3 5 03 3131^5 l ^Tf Hffedi 3* 

51 35few 5t I'fet fef§U5 1355" 33§ §3 Udldfe 5§ 3fe 51 353331 5t 
qnrfed 03351 53? Tfefe 5 »fe fefdd'H Hddfe>fe33 (universal) 51 fe 1553 
(particular) §33 35 f§3f fl §0 fe3 §" fe[535 33% f33 3533 ^ 3%% 35 

15^33 §33 dfer t I fe3 3^ 51 fed^ W 333 1 % fd 3ftU3 1553 dfef 15>H T 33 51 

*Htft, fefdd'H fe^, BJ.^.d.'S 7 . 353, ?J|3 353 (333373) I 

1. >H33f, 3#-33^, (W>. zF. dfddHd few), H5 5u?ft, fe®t, 1964, life 4. 
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Tjt djid (VAd dftid d'd 1 fed eH’ecT-HfsWWWoT Hoot'd 

ww eee 7 & i G fefeee fen weee, eeeld few, -fa? at mG Gly ese 7 ?! e 7 
foee GG 7 G e 7 efe fee far! fee efe Gt g* gw a 7 facie Ge 7 & 1 fat 
PdPdd'Hd Gd 7 Gt Ge fee 3fe' PdPdd'Hd'd Gt faeGt MG fete fee 7 »f3 ifae a 7 ^5 
Gh G dd 1 Gt few T fgw T ft Gt gret GG did ysi'fed dee 1 G GG nfedd'd Gt fede<£ r 
fee^feroMtOTJ??? fefeeegsefee 7 © i feGgreegeterefaereterG 
fe ^feG e 7 ydG d'cl GG ydQ cfet 1 ’ dd^ (Gh e 7 fed Med Gt eut few 7 e'<£' e'dle 1 
fe eGt Gt eee 7 fefe Ge Gt ^feeegt arsee 7 G Gt feeee eeGt G 1 efee mG 
fefci'H Gt GgG-GgG weeee ee i Ge 7 Gt eerie Gfee Gt Geefet Gt feet, yGe, 
GGe mG l^nel gget-fget GGt & i ft ee fefdd'Hd'd fefed r ee eg 7 , uieiee 7 mG 
hG mG wro G fte tefew 7 efet Gh eee 7 ft s H'Pddd'd GG eeefe G eg 7 Gt Geefet 
Gte^Mieefe, weTrfefefeeTeeegyfewwGeTfewGfeeweeyfeeeH+ft 
Brsue 1 Gt eefee 7 ee5 e® 7 eee ee 7 t feGe ijcee © fee 7 , yete 7 mG wfeefe e 7 
eenjrfe G Ge eee 7 © i eg-eg e'fefee eee 77 ? ft weft Ife G nm G fePeeee 
fed'H © dHdtd efe Pdi -1 HVCTT Gt fePdd'Hd Uc 5 e PHdH<£' ttGl fed HdddUee 
eeefee wG Py Pddee efeerat G GG efe eefew 7 fee 7 fee 7 tt i GfegGtPyPdd'He'Gt 
fee Gfeg G eet PePdd'ee'd' ft ePdee eeefe ft Mere eefelGw 7 Ge GG G 
PyPdd'Hft Geree e 7 nee ete 7 G i fee Gee fee er ete 7 few, e 7 . ft. >>fe. efeees 
wGe 7 . Hdeld feeueferfefefteee ‘Gfewrtreee 7 © i fat wet Gee efee mG 
PsPdd'H G Mefet Tfegt mG eeftt G ^Her ft feeiW G, fee GGg fee efeje mG 
PePdd'H Gt gee-feg} mG Geefet Gt fesg^er ft, efel eiee'H eG" ejf ee>e Ge G 
Mee’e tree G PePdd'Hd eG ft Ge eee Gt Ge grfee feet efe eGew 1 tr eee 1 
G-htG^ Gfe Gt gr ejf M5e G edH eG Gt efeet ft efet ejeee mwGI fee fee 
ysre Ge eeG ue : 

efeeie iroe yerfeM 1 , feet Ge eeT eese Gm^ ii 
feG^ ee eee fftefc»p efe sG >>?Ge uGm 1 i i 2 

(gw ufeftt, uGdt 27) 

eg-eg e’feee feeei mG e?e feeer fee Ge eenae crawg G feteeee Gg e 1 
foee eefeM 1 , eeGte efe, mfet yeee ‘ew 7 ' wife G fe/euw’ fee fege 7 G fe 
‘feldd'Hd M'dsert 1 ’ ee feee e eiefet efej uegGt G i feteen-re eiefet G G uye 
GG ee 1 fee G eieeft mw efGGt G w eieeft Ge Gt eee 1 ydieGfel G i ^ee, 

Geiefettt^egfeee^eGt'efuGtgeMfeGeetGTrafeeG^eeTfeMTeTeeeTG i 3 
PgH 64 eGte^ e T eetGeee r eMGefeM T e T eeeteyrfegfeeGfeu T et i tefe 


2. ufee JjSe ftw Gt fawet, ewt mdwn G? nztot, ^wt eea fGw efes'feuj, 

Mfeero, 1997, uft 7 25. - 

3. Hdrlld d'H, W H'fdd G Ihfdd'H, ■S'PdH H'd d'OGHA MfedHd, 1992, litfS 1 I 
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fera'su u r you fefe stfe 5 w nt fcr feu rtriut kAm ufddu 1 ts 

ctHHttHTU d'oiKi SWH c(dA Will ddo( UA '^ 1 ^ dfddfe § djjd<£ dfd del 

HA I MR-I^IrF tP^rfHof >>fe HfsWd'dy dU-dld 1 feRfTdT ^ Oo d'olfe ^ Ud cdd<£ Q<U 

^ yfodfe >h§ feuu feu § d]fte creu udnfe hu i 4 Hdfeu feu ufe few 1 ft fe 
RfRfe H>f dfe Hfe cTOof ^ JFffrfe fett IjfecfdH fe Hfe feu TtfUHTU UUf Hfedd Urutur 
fe §ufe U 7 Hfe dHTHt dlUHU, UHU, fsjHUd'd RfdW Ufa UUU U 7 Hfe Ht, Hdf feH 
^H3B^1krtfeHfe?i^^>>r r 5gHftfeaaHW3H^ffWHt i mthuu ‘tM 

Ut ore MR-fe H§-pHM UPM'd' U 1 fecid Adi cidU 1 Jd 1 1 5 

feu fera^u feus' feu tran feu ut ntfeu uuf Tft i fen t fsu ufet trafeci 

fefa^dddldAfefetjyufe fared' >>feydHfeuUTtfeuu3 tfeHU I Rfutt^ 

^ tfailRP, fIaIrP, Hdlfe H'9 dt dig A'Ac< $ fetl'd cldl *4d3 Utfe Adi I HdoCtt feu 
3 u?>t U 1 HUfad' tpufeof Ht ! ufef dffe Hcf^ U 7 fe HUH £ tffeu »f§ fffeu £ HUH U 1 
HH'A r ddl TTHfeUF fed 1 Ht I fa Hfe did A 'Ac! fa sfe-sfe HUH 7 Uffa d'dfadf RfdlRF fa 
URfe yf§ ‘^d’ fa MRfet MfeHcU U 7 felW HS T fe > >f r dP feu faH fa dlre-HUP >H§ 

l^dfey HfkRPUU fat >d '&d A' fe fat ut, ?re fat §H U3?>-d]H3 HHRTof Ufa! fa HUP »{§ 
did! fd'SU 1 § AcCdA fa A'W-A'rt feof c5% Hfadt HHHT T>ffa HfslRI'd'd fat Oh'dl U 7 y3d 
UUU ut fat I feH fafafa feu fau HUH § Cfaw Ut fffeu feU dfe did 7PUd fad fa 
qfeuUH fWdfadT UU I 6 

fait tjcf'd fadfetf 7 fe tffeU-feU H'9 U3fef5 cidfufe, UTU (S'Aol OdA 1 fe 
Hku-HU Ur HdU'd'H UU^ UU I RfRfe ^ HHUU fffeu feu UR% fe»fRR feu fe 
d'd 1 h 3<£1 Ut T>fe IdHdVH^ M'd<i1 HH^H 1 ?) Ut wfe WU §UU Adi Utf h 3 I rt tylHU 
UU ‘t UJf ITOcr Ut Hfet § dT^fet ^ UU UUdfe fe feu fHH ^ feur t fe t 

HHU feU HHSHTU ^ HTdft Hdfe ^ OtcPfe feUT HU fe ire^T 7 ^ |7 


UTdfet HHU ^UJHUt feUW § IJU 1 ? Wftu HTj-Lre feu ^few fefe>F Ht I 
c[Tf ITOgr £ >nnfet yr^t feu feu qUHSt fedOT § §Hdt 5ut HHU ut ufet-fu S 
?5T >mj?TA fe ufer Hdf feu ut t^ ctd^fe»P fe HUU ^ UdH @H ut W3 
rAdU'fdd U3^ UU, §H U 1 HUH cfef I §H HHU t%U M tPU-yrU t WFUU fu-ulu 
ur Hure qruHU-tufe ut yufe uuu ?jst ? MRfe mi § M ijuruuit feufet tur 

HUH- wfe UURP3 fe fe UUH wute HTU § feqfeu UU ^ t{UU?P >H§ 

% 3 ?t dJU tTOU H'fdd U 7 feu fdAo(«'Eil dfUH Ht I 8 

doldldA H'dlRfT ^'d 1 fed d'H'H'ol feIXfeRP ofldl diul 0 I d'd 1 h 9<£] fett'Hd 1 
UdUdfeuufe^UfeUHHUHt I § HHU IJUt RfRfet»P feffeTdt>fe U 7 M RffeHU 


4. iW W$ dfe, %fet dJdHRfdT qdtR d>fet, ij UffeUHd, 1998, fep 142. 

5. W&3 3 fe&d'H, dfe 30. 

6. MWFt tfS 57-58. 

7. ffe, US 34-35. 

8 . M, ifer 39. 



iff aja <TOof afeu ?igt fey HHW-Hdwwsf Htyry 159 

Stff at I $a* §Ua TOU afe 1 fF fecF at I fefl Hltfel a 1 dted ^d<£* ajf tTOcf ^ £ 
Wystwaryrfeaafert ! fefe ©US' § ynfel feu* t »fe fcfe §?jr & ft Htu at fejr 
fwtl 9 

fe% a r rF hM at 9fd def »{feasr cffet d, §t ajf STO 3 Wife t& at ferow 
lf§SU ‘MUS’ §WU^afetf^a r fflW^H^afetffe^-f??f^^tey'dy'a l( 
ftaaafertf i ua qw £ ante yua, iraa, ary wwfaSatflaaferfl i arasr 

W ^ 'fe>W |> H<fe did 1 & fa Hfe USy VfTH til ©lift US I UF f? 1 ?U 0$' Qd-sfe 
t >>fryra t §H^ HT3-IFU § >>Fj^ duffed ai^ >>fe t Tfaft U 1 >TO l{FfU 
afe 1 i Maaasafel tauHray a# 1 feu rate's ©aaqyr^yfc^ tea fail fesasry 
^lifesufwttaiwua wafe TJg>>F>>feHiraHw,^SOTau T aaafeMTfea 
qary ft'tt afe tf a© <§ar cvej wife! ferafKaa 1 yrfua afe} 0 i io 

UJS srsa f> yfefet a^ fey fero S^ faf^F yr 1 ftfe rj^Hd'A fe Sa* $ fefer I 
OdtS 1 £ aa-aufe fe fewar *»fe ya aafe § ajfus aas ©ya at fey (ad 1 1 yaa fe ifea 
§ yaw aaw flaa s»s fefew wy ?} fetes t feuu srs yr nyr?; -tffey ^ ^ 
Sar £ ai-Fua rites fe fewar at te aviara fetes tea ©uiaa at Mfeatwa £ ffecf 

aayrfew i 

wfe} yy $■ tfyw at aja yrya fey fe t$ feta ytea fe yaw fetes ©yy 
fteTOryyrijwifayyrsyy^feyyryt i TfefHUfW^atajf yrsaatyfetQya 
rrfa^-aafe aua^ ^ ar teaa aaffe>F Iot arasfea, H>Faa, Hfwaraa 

>h© yryfea aw ^ fe$-y£ qw £ ays ate 1 © i 11 feuqu‘aTfeyffeysryuyTyr 
afefe qfeaT aja srsa afet tea fefew fe, a 1 teas aafaw ©us* fefew fe fa ‘uaa, 
aar, gyatfa, stars, tfu, as, uaa, aw, wary, aaaa, aa, aaa, afet, fea, 
aaH, ate >arfa ar feaa tefe gu tea afer few & i ’ 

afet foj afel uuyr f^y S fa feu aa fefeu'Hd ua ‘§ feasra at a^a 
»fe fef aaa ^ V3S a 1 aa Tft i fay qua »fe tea §s aurt tw at tea S Mat af t 
fea Tfaifea nfua af ay tro aa few i aaraa aa ‘t aflat tewa § yaatars 

aafa^tat^^ffeauraaafyatararawfasaSw^yT^f^g^yfeTt | 

Qri‘3 at atewaaa aaara faia t au as Q dies aafaw aja srsa S 
‘afawa’ asy at §yg to ^ § fea st" aaraa-afewaraa yfly at 

tafet ar aru flfijw i aaat asaftes § feu §usr at fefau'aa 1 1 


9 . §at, US' 46 , afe afet afe aafet aay UV yfy Oafow i 

10. fat, usr 35 (a^ w) i 

11. Ha ffey W, ufeyt $&t w fefom , 5w teayr, iffpy, ufe»rer, 1970, ifor 244. 



tJ ^jf g tfHih ^ hot Hvrrr tere stores 

ddcfldd ffluj* 

T?JTO 3 q^fw dp 3 fefcFH feu U3UU’ ^ftrer^OTSfe? 

m 331 fenuB ufeu M fstQ'fa fen 3t wuuh 7 tcPB-uuut uuwBt hu3? 

?T75td ! ‘jjf cflf zfiHTfoz’ feg ^uu w3 fefe Bdl3dl £3t HUfeUH 7 3t wt U 7 
MIPHpTMTftfe^^feU^H^U 7 I feU^MHUfeUfe 

(3 fefa UJf HOOT'S, UUU 7 UdTU, W UTU MU 3 fife m3 ftw 3 &) 3} wf U 7 feu 
dj3 fed Hojttrt t)<£' Ut M 77 -^ W fed feol mIcJH dldi 3 fo(0 Tc( fed Sdl HUfedH ©H 
t& 3 " 5*33 feu& HHTT 3 33-33 3t qfefsqU 7 - 33 $ US 3 feu HU3?yUS UTS 3 I 

MBUT-MBUT fewfw »{§ MUfer-MBUT UTC 7 3 feufe ^u-»f33t m3 MUFU-UU ©U 

3 *& Hufeufe 3 ut 1 wt wt wf Mwt feuwu 7 u 7 uu fe3 few 3 b ©feM 7 (3 
feof 33-33 l-FSU U 7 fefe fedddl 3) S 7 fe3 ftfeu fecf HMU-HWUT fecIHU BU^ 

M'U'dfeB UBU 7 © I 

feu Scfe m 3 HMU HVFU 3 t fViddci 1 UUS U 7 ?© m 3 dd'31 3 ulSMfet HHfoM 7 3 
rt(d6<£ U 7 ?© fed'dM'd 1 U 7 Hcfe feu Uj3, UJU MUHS 3? rft UM 7 ^ T^FUB offe 7 falM 7 
m 3 SPMU feu Ulf Ulfe 3 feM ift 3 feu 3 H 3 fet UlfeMfet UMH 3 , few HU 3 MOTfetM 7 
3 feu 3 B 3 b 7 3 (m feus 3 uuh 3 uj| His© ujer) ©?p- u 7 feuu-uu jwb uu 
feu 7 1 

3hh fen u 7 ^iHufeu hu 7 MfWuuu 3 ub ?w 3 muefu mw 3 ipunr 7 3 
n3fet' m3 muu to u 7 ©3u 3 uu feu 31 fen 3 hhutu,' wufcu, u'yfe'du, 
FTfWUUU m 3 feeWUU feu3t 3 1 it ^fw W HUU 7 3 I fet ‘^UJUU^UUiUU’ 
3t3TTKWfU,feHfeufeUB33 7 HWfeuUBfeu ‘rfmu dfwwfuw’ 33dlU'S 

u 7 3few3t3tu 7 ^33mru r ttlA3M33Tr3feu3ty'dUd'd3 i ‘j^wu^u 7 ^’ 
HKTf 3 ftf-fy ufer^M 7 3^ ^nfesW ufe bsb 7 u 7 ©^ 3 i 1 

UJBUbI feu uufet U 7 HUBU MfeM 7 3HU-HH T feu UIB 7 3 MW m 3 TferU ©3 
MUFfeu© I feu H#dbf-3U, MU-feMfUT 3 ©dTB-^HB Mrfe fi3wS UUHU fU feu 
UHUUU 7 © I UrawtUTMfWUHUgBHg^yUSfUfeUHHTUUUfmfefeUB^SB 
U 7 B 7 3 I feu. MfeM T 3>fU3 T 3?B feMUUt U 7 feMUUtUH u3s'd SU? HUf feu U 7 

*3ut3d l d, IJUfeU ol 1 WH, HH'd: 1 I . 
l. mu dp wftm, ife 7 25. 



Tjt 3T§ djy Hfoy U 7 HUH 7 Wfl fR3fT<i' fey $dld'A 
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HHTlof i 


©HSU 7 8 


‘^mu'di^wfbw 1 feuugBFPSyyfes SPUd 7 Bfe l{| UUlfe >>fe H>PUy rlfes 
§ fey u^ 8 ygy fesw few tt 1 hfpu 8 HtPUtey ■gw ^ feyt uyfet ?fet' 
yfetufet i 3 

iHftwufeyu 7 8 rt'tt-cvtt fe'Scj'd^ rife a yy , § feygg 8 9%j '-H ti 1 old* 8ug tfe 
>>fei^ytfe^fe?y§Hife 7 38fey 7 y£ | Q<£yt^§yfoB,>>pfe 7 >ififet>feyfe 7 
us^ys-u'd'yAsut feo(iH§fedi | H4y§yg'g^^HHWffwfe>H T gyg5t > >g 
us i 4 


‘iftttdfiTrfuw’ feHHTyyffeyTwfeSyus^tssutuTST^yB^sut 
ft huF Hsy u 7 g^ f f T ) uu-wig fsHfeu yg§ fn fug >hhb ygs »fe fn ut yfe3 
ygiss fuu HU'ffgur gt ygut ft i ‘rjtttdftwfcm'’ ^wtwyvravrs^BSfe^ 
vpsg uks 8 hut feam But gife urutute gfufe us i gr. gutg fifty £ ihsfpu 
“ djda'il hb fu feu gjg H'fuy'A 8 yffiwuH^ u 7 yfey (yfet) ijgicpy 7 ft fun u 7 
wfey wsy u 7 wfey gfew ft 1 feu u 7 uhu 7 yy oiayy 7 fe ipbb 7 ft 1 Hsy § 
Htffft ufes tst feyHd ygs feu huh! § i” 5 

HKTO yd'add 1 But ‘jftdHdfi H'fdd’ § ddA'ol'd Heft 3cf Hfeg US I ^ 

hu u 7 ift-ta — h' 9 Hsy fey td-ps us, cl SI §u-s1t) Adi m8 hu 8h i^-puh 7 $ ysg 
us, 8 gs ft i § 1 ^ yppg 7 fenw’ upfeiH 7 u 7 w fie 7 yffra ft 1 sng ni-pyy ts 8 
gyfft § yuH yg§ fey Mfout ^yu 7 feu tjs 7 ft fun feu fesrps Hi-pyy ^yu 7 u 7 
^rfadd'd u8 i ij. feys fifty ft huh 7 feu, “ gy feu bIs 3s 7 feyt futeftnu ut 
suf gfu feut, Hipfey tyu 7 yfe ad'adt u 7 lygyg 7 u^ hb feu 7 ft i” 6 

‘}jt did d[d H'ldd ’ feu fife HHUy Sold 1 But yfeoP U3S uufe dlS US 8% 
fp-pu pfe vpsgu 7 § 4d<£ yfey 7 yfew-ppu-yg, ygy, ggB, ddi-AHB ypfe 
u 7 fety g! yfe 7 3few fesu 7 1 r 

hu yfuB 7 gj<j a'aoi 8g ut ^ tps-up? > >fe 8u-stu 8 fegy ypugfi 7 >pg 7 u 
pfeyfetHt i fus 7 £ fe pftp^ut cMm 7 fph 7 gfesw f >»py8 s 7 ® # 3 ubb u 7 
^^HfuuTHt i tfeT 8 h feu gy-gy urfe, huh 7 8 gtfefe»p ufe»p g'd'ggs fe fe fu 
Hsyt ty u 7 , yfeuu 7 Jjptu yfe gfe ygfe uuu >M ut, 8 h uff gjgyfet ^ Hsy s 
^yu 7 , yd'adl, ufeferg 7 »fe nsyt usfet u 7 t^8h feu 7 ut i feH feu ufe, tu^ufet, 


2. fyl, iter 4i9. 

3. fy f, ite 7 4. 

4. §uf, ite 7 522. 

5. w. gute fRu-r, im eam-ziw, nfew, 1995, ite 7 96. 

6. fi;. fyFis few, yyy’fe fey yu? u 7 jfeyu, >i?l>i3Hg, ite 7 21 . 

7. m§ vfi Hfey, ite 7 399. 
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fed'Hd, VPdcft »Ffd drfd3!»P W 03 3 ufeHT fo[3 dt Odd Out' I 

“fife-HHS>TO, fd-31d, feHddl-ydH »Ffd fedTSt id OT%fe»P £ Ufost 

d-ffe €o1'H t 3 TjHH'rlrtd i^dl cVtt OH odd 1 feptfi Ht I ” 8 

‘j# 97f 9^ WfUif fed fe>Hdd1dld HOd f3 PF3 W& Hd r d'd dfe 

fe>»PU5r'|Vfedddd T cMdlHt& I H'-tTsPcP 3 Hd'd'dd dd 7 — fcHdd 1 , fedd ddot, 
Hd $33% Tfe^ qfed, Oddd, UdfUcPd »pfd HOT § f3dt dfe3 fed W3if3 ?5dt 

feu*3 I H'cV^ i-ffert fed fddcV Hd'd'doi W r dt'gfHof T d l 9 Mdl d'dHlcSoj 3 fefdIWAci 
ifad dt fed 1 d cM dldt & I djdy'ctl fed di-di fed d* ¥d33 lH?5d T 3 I 9 


fifedd fedd ddd 1 3 1 T^d fed fed »ffw id HETdr & fef dPdfei >d 3^ 

dfeo OT5 d3t dt 33 H3 I 97f 9^7 Jjrfuw’ fed QtpIw few HHdT, 
HTOT-t315T fed »ffd3t 3d Od 1 ddd 1W 3 3 HOT £ *&d fed HHdt Hdv^-dTdt 

dt dtf’dl fed HHW feifefet $ ffisP@<E Hdt OddAte dt iJdOT ftfe 1 3 I ‘Jjfdra 

9^ H'/cJy’ HOT £ MftPHJdHITdt 33 3 OT5-OT5 HH^ 3 feoPH *{3t 333 dftJ3 ?5dt 
H§d ddd 1 3 >tf3 §H $ H9H ^d! OT5 HB^Ufcft dfed dfe daTP&d' 3 I ‘rfmgdfo 
Wfotf fed ddH'fe'H 1 fel»F 3 fef HOT fen d^' rffecS fed fed'H Hdbt 3dl< HOT dd 1 
HHdT »f3 3dd £ ©S3 ddd fed HUi^t fdd 3 Hddr 3 I ‘jj[t 97§T JP/dd’ fed 
fadf?W HVPd HOT £ d3fet dr?? &3t Mdl?ret 3^ 3} T^dt Odd 1 3 »l3 Hdfet HHdP 

wet EfFffera 3 i 


8. UdSrift dC'rtdl, ‘dlf djd TPfod rft 3t feHd-Hd'rt'd 1 ’, Oijrf Scflw, ?fedd 2003. 

9. 979 9^f H'ldH, 278. 



Tft'-gra g{g Tiiug fen wt ira-Tte - 

»im€fu cfo uute' >fe >nuyte' frfiv 

fen t ufote fe hot hsh fgnte % fHafreut £ fn S ufute ftj sp-t, 

IddHS H'dl, nldW "tfecSl, Hdlddl fad* 1 *>te S 7 rl'd clcT fcirt U VPftfe fi-ft Ufegfe t 
Hite SHS OTH33 yfdld^ yt fefflS 7 oftet I fej W'H'Al to fiqt HOTt tH § HcFHt 
OT5 Sfe »f fe»fe HOTt US ft HOT fute WHU »it HfeHU Htofe U 7 tod 

¥t utotf 7 US t §H & HOT HOT «<£'§<£ HU'to tote US I fete UtfcfUl 
toute to ntet fer tote tots 1 1 yte fgute to ws hot h 7 fer tenu 7 
OTUtototorfetetHSHUte tostedfUHto I HUTU ut H^US 7 1%U ufe t 

■^dife liidltl'tS t Hldtl'it HHHt H'S^d 1 tf 7 H'ddl ddHcS ol'dS ■S'ttl dldH'il t tt 
H^HtHfotewtet I toU'IdH'dlteHtto JjtmgrfZH'fdV fey UJf H 1 feFS»te 
OTfetHHHtHU33T§OTHifeHTt I UrfeHTUft life# UT§ ?TOoT tft t >tfto 

H 1 UU T UUBS 7 HtoH 7 tote*H 7 totoOTHtoHto toutetStoUTOTfto 
t tofterte : 

H^S UTf Hfe fto H 1 ^ Hdfe HU3 1 1 
ftoj ufe to tot ufeH 7 t# HUTS HUB II 

(fe 7 8) 

UBt to S fete to nit fef tto 1 1 

ufet fuu 7 y diy u 1 fe Pd urst tb fes 11 

(fe 7 1240, Htar HU : 8, HUS 7 H) 
IJHBH 7 t f^HUt tit UBS 7 H>t Ufe & ut HHtft fgHUt U 7 fUHTUcf Hctesfe ft I 
ftjHUt t ulcJtt 1 pHdS IJHBH 7 Ht I ctcT 3ul rtcjl Ht I HHljdd l{fH33t te dtlrt 1 Hff H44 § 
Ejltet HHB to fdW, to to m§ Vft teuto fe 7 783 to gt UJf >HUHS Ht 
fefetUS ; 

H3 7 of H'dlH WfU tfefeH 7 did o?H oRJBfe 7 H 7 fetf r cTH II 
HUfe HU’dt 3TK HU 7 ? 7 f%fe HS ^feH 7 OTf II 

»ff>p H« gfeH 7 HUS HB oldfeH 7 HUTS H^OTyt II 

(vte 783, gui hus 7 o) 

* 5oltdd l d , OH? dlSnfid, fete tour, Hdd'dl OTHT (Sdt), ?fcw I 
**3o( tid'd, fed UlSgtU, Hdlddl fesCdl, HBUte cc«t) (Sdt), StlW I 
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UtT slide! U3 7 (ty'oCH, Uddl, cJ'c 1 , U^t, JJfHl) ^ H>f?5 y<5 H'9 t-ltl'dtt' 3l 

fHcffla; 1 I U3 rfk iP3t 3t ul §UTT 1 1 feH fcfePtf'SU »PtTO §UU 

gra»F >tft 33T3 7 £ TT53 £ HU3? § edH T fe»f' t : 
ulutt 7 y<tl rilQ D (nd ufew 7 H3 olfe n 

(ife 7 472, H&3 HUW-r) 

TO ut 3^3 U^S U 7 tfs 7 333 ejt W3T II 

d 1 ^ VFH O'dl of fUrTa - 4-Jtft fetl'd 1 II 

(ife 7 659, d'dl ildfo, y‘<il 3dld dfet'H tft eft) 

vn§5 tf?) 3 H 7 ^ 1 1 %fe §urfe dftfemr 313 U 7 ^ 1 1 
>H3Tfs wt ?ft§ ftfe 3>rat TO 7 dtl'fe^ 1 II 

(ife 7 1037, VEf HOT-T) 
»reTfe fefe oftMT ^CJH 7 feFf?J HdM »rarg I! 

(ite 7 504, ^TFrat Htw-H) 

tP3t t zft uaT ysfim 7 1 1 hM fcteafl ^ M w trot t fiu^ 7 ^uf i iret 

fofi* ?fU£ ?5Ht Mf3»f3 nipt f), wt wfauu 7 ^ H3 3 f^ 7 ^H 7 t I 
iJtTO feoT $3t TjTP?> I 70% MFWt Qdly'dl fira ft33H f! »ft tret t 
fes 7 ^ »irf 3 ^ t, fen yi% i# gjj <toot pft ^ ? 3 H^ us : 
tju fes $s tfa fes ilyt to fas §333 cph ?rot 1 1 

(if?) 7 354, MW HOTt-h) 

IT^t ift?S H^S UUS §ufe au'dpa ^ Tj^s cleft! 7 & : 

to nfu tte fipfems fes 7 fe M tfe 1 1 

(ite 1 955, H#cf HUB 7 -:?) 

MS>fe U3S ^ theft feS" ut §33fc US : 

iret feeu U3S ft£> % oftw Htr^t ii 

(if?? 150, H^oT HUB 7 Cl) 

ip^t HU33 7 § m§ tfv H'fuvfeB HU3 fewTO ?ra CUH'feM 7 few § I uu 
UJf Fliug >H§ 'iUB 7 ^ Et §UUT f fe»PS feu Uyfe»>P feH Ht ^5 »1§ Tf^TSS 

^U ^3T 1 1 W 7 ! WFft 313-313 £ fife >H§ ^ UUU3, M ut UU ^ ifeust 

fsuHHUssoraswddf, §H^yyiyw'My<i'8<i1mre^^wtreiugsuT 
oiu HU^i I yi^t iut 3S HS A fsUHS cfUE 7 1, iP^t t feu HUtU § fife 7 
i?fuu Tpis U3& US I 

^s 7 |3 ut Hufir H 3 ife 11 

FR5 Ut § H3 §y^ fts tR5 fWH S rfife 1 1 

(ite 7 1419, HUHT-g) 

yyta 7 nfu §31 wb t iro ut Fffe fgsftu 1 1 
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Tjt 3Tg % Hftbq U#t ^ HU3H 1 »(t TO-T#? 

TO eft H'd 7) H '<£cil 3 1 3 oflo(<£ qrftj || 

TO TO TO fefH trot t q# ?oftj 1 1 

(ifer 1282, HUW-g) 

TO Hfo §qt TO 3 ffe II 
Htt VffcT tlfts cjIcJ^H 1 sfdyH II 

(ite 1 411, HUTF-h) 

tT?j 9?y Hcjhnfe yfq y3?> c?te urrfe hj-hItph 7 ii 

wftS >>?ft Hftr A til (JR? ^H'tll rl'frt'tf* II 

(itef 458, »fHT HTO r -M) 

Tlfo qfo y^S »?3TO T )ft II 
Ulfe Ulfc qf%»P >HTO mrHt II 

(ifor 1080, >Tf HUSO-q) 

TO Ml TO Ht 33 »fa wrfaWW 
qRIHaft Sftl l-Wt^ > >fl>-{3 qftH 1 ^ OTf fcOTW II 

(iter 1009,. Hf HUW-a) 

TO Hftj ift»f firfet fe TO HTO fe?# 1 1 

(<feT 59, >01 HUTF-H) 

3 H?> >M Ufe ft# iftfe cffe M Hf75t ?>fa 1 1 

ft# »ftqc# fet H¥ nfe h% to# 1 1 

fe TO urat ?> tflrot TT# W¥ q# II 

(ifer 60, Hf HTW-S.) 

Htf slfeM 1 TO tifd lld'rt 1 II Tte dHrt (jfd OTJ TOW II 

TOTO ?ft#¥%TOBTOfTOq>tfei5rrtE#t II 

(>te r 103, H 1 ? HTOO-q) 

HH'd tftw H'dl^H 1 iHcJ'rt hIsW^'c' t! 7 rlc5H >># feof'H U#t ^ c?# #5 <ft Ofe'X 1 

d i tfro H n Hp^t tftr q##ft 7ft#s d i wf Qdtyjd qiqfro tow^ 
iftra £ toto 3 ft# y#t»r £ fro# ut M i q#t ft## afro nnt 3> TO^t ^ 7ft 

?TO 7ft TO-TO 7(7# TO# 3% TO>t »# TO mft TO#! 7 XWft fllTO § TOt ftq 
IJTO5 7(TOt»T US I q#t HM § >>?TO-1^TOt £ ?TO-?TO §H £ TO 7 )* iTO TTO3 7 , 

fTOTOS 7 , »# qlTOTO 7 H 1 ^ >1#^ o^H 1 1 I ptet3^> >H?51TO frTUt #5# 

ireWft % ^ ^7? qqgr^fd, »# fe»ro hs’M t <ft 

3(5 I ¥3#ly>HftfeftTOfe^fTO#U#t^lTO3 7feT7#^U<5,§%^^#t7( 
troof »# Hi-fft 7K5 i iftro >hh ^ f#y»o#3 ftroffe & w # yddJ# 
fsH^vro <=(d3 >Jfnq vraq® ^ §q yo feo ^ i 

ft# q#t q1?33 »# >XSte tffW TT # 1 1 §% q#t (TO T##5T gfq ^ Qit I3#t 
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5 I fife HU tyAH'd ^ci'UO dldd' fe PuHcVO o(dA A'44 HdM'<g fe VU ffe Ufe UU I 

yufe »t trefrfof fefufe f*§ t#?u g^t feuuw ut fee? fefe Brat Hfew ufer 

t fu fen ?ra ha ut uuufa uu 5 ufet tt 1 uuuraHlufeu ire utfunur fen Brat 
BfetfefefeHTPSWHTUtHttlAd' tut tMt I djdd'dl UrfeHUfof Ad'du! M 
feu Ufet UUUf tt ft HA Ut Vte fe W fe »?fip UB 7PH tut ufet 5, feu? BA Ut fife 
ut Hfet A '46 ^d ft Hojtil 5 : 

ddl^ cJd Oh dA td II 
UrutttfuUHtUII 
• HU ifStut BJU3 tfe II 
$ TP§5 BHt*t §U tfe II 
Bct*t Hfe HUP t ifel II 

futtAfettUTII 

(dtP 4, HU ?ft FFfira) 

ipfA ufet WlAt oP flJA Bpfe>tfT tcT dd'fet! 1 II 

aQ ura Bpt £F0<scj'3 ii 

UH# ?pp »ray wl II 

ppfeu hub Ft ufe fAufeB urayfe vte a BfiyuT n 

(ife 1 1036, H 1 ? HcJBt H) 

US t HhPa t dlld 5% feu pAd Pfecf A'^Pd II 

(ifer 484, WP iff o(yld rft& t UUt) 

rjf m§ tfer wfcrn moth ufet ut fu? »t hutabt feH ut»p uuuut fefeHU^ 
Brat 0, fan t huh ATBfecpPyAyfHut^iHt^ufBBifuife feu feumutuA i 
uu bub ut »rafet ut #5 d fer fut hah feH u 1 ufet t, fen t tpufHU g|g fn 

§ I-FUt Ut t-tfeddd 1 i>ft TtffUHtPfB U 1 TfeH fid 5 cJA, 44dl'd'd fidH ojtiddl ttfif § UBtU 

BTUA BBt BfeW ttfe»F 0 1 U% ftjBfet U]fU ft 70.8% ufet d I feu W Ufet HW 
BUUddifildl AUtt I quutfuuffe5S?W97.5%ufet wt I feug'2.5%ufet 
^HWfefeH§>TOSHtffUUd I feHfet?t70%U T StHUg'fefUf%uSH»f?W 
f%U fUBUU ft I 29.003% Ufet fiM feu A>ft t fU feu fe q^Bt # 3 rai £ |y 

feu fHBU 1 ft I t quut frra HOT But feus' 0.007% ufet ut fUBUd d I 

UJdWU 7 dSH'Pd^UfeUlJtTUfUFH^ut Oddi ItfefUtA U 7 ^'di'H utufetut 
VffUVF "3 ftP 5 I ft of UHt UUA TTVf feet ut furfUM 7 Ufe 1 ^ ; 

UH tHftw UcffilHU tkfeWf, U<5 U7 U>P ttfeu t 3U Bft dfet U?5fe 
fet frfHt iTO gfe utUM 1 TTHfe I 

fet IT^t U 7 U3U 44dl'd‘d tift ?P?5 rP tfeh 0 I ufet U 1 H3U 42 ^UtHtUU 

MUtHBWUtuUUTH^iPfeUTS I Utfife^ftfelfeu, Utfe»fW Ut ^ MAJPU tfiPU 



Tjt djd d|t) H'fcjy fed U'dl yl HU33 7 H^jd 1 tTH-lfcf? 167 

t f® 138 crfHffc^t fartsuflz gwoF fet 84 ffeu uthu ggs riut d >xt 16 feu 
Hfe3tf#dWcSo|§ I g^38 

ut ffw fs i fefawstM 1 wra ta?5 ridlydl sat ut iftre ts dddly* 1 .47 

I U^^tWE^ifeWayy 1 10 w©" 
at few 1 aa tre sw iret Et hw at ay mat § i ifiro ^t»f pTfeof ijufyutw 
faafef^E l asQE T yaUE^riWautlEW T y i EtEtHyyHtt I UtFy ridlydl 
yrtladPHdl, Bfy»fW >4<5H i a HE? 2025 Ucf rilFE © fefyflS fef fE wt at ifc 1 § 
HdriW ftcjl ciE Hc«tdl I HUU d'dl % > H T yEtwi Htf-Hdttd' &Et y'<tl Idc) PddHTJ ri>t 

§ ftTH ue 3 of afire* fear t, uffout Hfaut tau hot fen >xu>te e 1 ^ 1 fos 1 few 
©a PriQ'y ?suf afu h^ef i 

FFf' HU 1 ?) U^T Jjt dJU tip H'ldd faE y<Et Et ^ 1 »ffUHt > >lH tdH'dl dial cf ©H 
Hell Tty ^ § Wit feH olEddl 1 tf© ?!?-?) ffe^Qe l/ldl tt'H'dl E'd E 1 yd'W ofE Hcf© 
U 1 I 3Tcl3 Hdoi'd ?> 2003 fcu wt af 1 WFfeM 1 HU feu U? H 1 Ut H'dyy © 3 
Ha^u i ^^>4fuHWBM3t^f i tH^ 3B ^ 1 Hdorat, ata-Hdoi >dl t yafriy riwya', 

Hfe^pa >h§ fyrita} aaar § rf m§ tip wfbz feu EarFat yat Et nfun 1 § ^y © 
H’aai uanu ?*st add<i r wte 1 © i Phvwh e 1 h?>h e 1 © yat t fa ttfe»p ya fen 

(fed at yatt S'iil HdJ 1 § H«cddi fed 1 faw ft, dO fen [fed yaft § ©U 3ddl Hd'rt 
uto ?5uf ft, © fw yaw faa y bj§ vp wftiz faa y* § ij^uu d i ft nfl hw ^ 

asft ^3 § Icf yldW Wit faW?) ^ dsl'd, feys*d Jjt fife H‘ldtl aid H>fea ffea 
syod tt'tflS i h§^ Hyt! fUli-lat dd; ^ tt of f H'dHtaytt i Hgtt', y^d' , >f§ da ya 1 
araw( fat uh ut ^Hd 1 qut huw # § >nt fen if??) § au i f5 

u 1 ua rises ©uaw dd19 i hue 1 ttcs rioia, ^ Hriut hotu 1 § feof uaPln o<?d1 ©, ©" 

Sdoi'd 1 PHd^ Tjf m§ -dp H’fdH riy ^ § tfl yffeM 1 rl 1 Hold 1 ^ I 'ft 9^5, H'dl, 

rter&, >Hfeu i u i ttfy y^tw^^te^atufy©.... i 



Hd£<£ fiftif Hid* 


8-12-1941 

^ SfeZ USZ $St 3* Wt' WfZf ^Ht SZZt>HS tSH Zt fil»fM ^Qzf § 3 luff 

<j<fe tfe fed'^t!! 6^1 ^ <3^ sff h 83 wfed wz 5d' ii'fc*^ 1 1 feH si 3 hQ A'fey ti 
fifuT Z 7 UofH iff ftf U^FSt H)-f SSHST tfe feff ?t USfHcr OT5 ^ 37S df§ WfUB, sfc 7 
SSWtF y<y?9«>>(^^^%fHSi : l T t§H§ytHfe'6iid ?FS ^^SS IF sfl flUHtM 7 

t? ss^st huff t M ?t uuwt wFfes § hush us feu 7 rnt u 7 fir fu rFsfeu sju 
tt'dd, d'^ttRJ^t, yd'tfl ?n ?sy?>@ nfed ^ Pet Pi trsfi-fy net 1 * §■ uft tife i fed 
fetffro 1 M%5 1942 t! M3 HUH 7 t^touSH^^H^SnSUU^US^MH 7 ^ 
3g 7 Utlf3TnF3HU 7 U?ts'uttSl£3 7 MHt'UtFUflr&SH?>tU T g 7 {T^’m§^wfu^} 
$ UUS £ 3Uf U 7 Tft lj?t TFB UfoSF *ffe[3HH 3 U^H 7 Ut 1§$ fSTM 7 

3tsr, £ UTg w st£ i MHf tfIsm 7 £ Hrfe&r t fttm $ tuut cM fir hu $»reut t 

3Sfe»F gr^ft £ gjg TTOoT^ ^ US 3* W ?t U 7 ^ § TWEFS USf£ I US' tFSfHU 

I H^H^STWUZ^ttfHMTUfoZ 

war 7 , “if& tut ! ust ut fes% *1” ? 

tSS MHf.frft cPTIS'Ef ?TO Uif § USU § fcjf >H%5 f »TOSf fe?F 1%H ^ Ut 

stsh! feu uMf? % sh§ cff ufos £ w s^s udu sfe i fife h^uKuw ntu 
tsfarr ut fers vretesu ut >fe?m u'sut f »F3Ht fe sz’Sz feu ft 3s crs?> fu 
fUSfu^lUM 7 I ^MHf STSSfetHfteSSSMuf HfflreOflTUrsf^W^dHW 

cfS fed 1 I US ddl 3W f fu c(d3 cTtft fetl TF fedl (hH ccdrt rtcfH'rt 1US 
Sfew I US' fes st H 1 ^ Sd'tl'Sd T?yss fitly UT^fi >HHl*dlA ^ ydHd <TO UrfeW 
fSP*! 1 ^ HOMS SZS 3 fSP>F I fed ?t MHt rt'fec< ^"flf'ur ^ UofH 6'6j y'9 § fed § do( 

fe»F § fUUt UU’St SH^, 100HtefS^or^% UHt§OzHZSU$ I 

ctf szt uz ^fe»F uf wft tfiw fir ^r us^ hs<fs zf fcff »f srff 9 sts 
sufewi^f wH^sM^^yr^^zicrs^Hz i uswt'tfifiu^uorHrTO^d^ 

^jfSSS3 T TfesS§’HSltuST$, fo(GTc(§SoratTFfeFHt, “c?dd feO SuPdO ! HI 

t st-flrf" yst zsf uf§ i ” 

>nrtt §h w § us si§ 1st fMsfez c^f uz ss^ srg% smt ufzt nt § wi3 


*nfe S3, gf^ i 
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fez zj§ 'ajk H'fcjy z 7 nldocd 

& tTC: ■s'rt, y'did 1 Z'dt! cJ'dl'H 7 <d'i3 fzzl^ t|yM Zd'al d'd ZZ Oz 7 Tip I PfiH Z 7 § cpzt 
£zzz 7 zzzHt^zzPwHz§zd i 3z 7 t oidW'dc! zz^z’zzz'zzPg'zBPM mr 

t^f § rtl'd *>iZd tte, ZZ >H i h 8' ¥3' ^ y<3 dl2 HZ I 

Wit H'fd'H 7 ^ ftic( f?jfc[H>P frH 0 h2d 4 Z ZBp 35Z § %Z ZZ ZpM 7 syl'H 7 , yd, ¥3, 

ufl 3 »pfz tfew 7 fez 33 fw 3 hzPhz Wf zzP ire zzz tP fez 7 ^ z 7 ® PMzfez 

ZZt c?t Zp Z Zltl 

>Md'^t)yT^»ft^d'0PW§3^0'3THtM 7 I ZZ 7 WZF fa ZZpHZ »f fW 
t I ZfZ SEP ifaP Zp Z 7 o(Z25 ZZ 7 Tip ft?H Z’ZZ ZZP feu pfg]^ ZZfZ*! 7 ZZ 7 £ 3H>P 
zz^tfz^ i uzfezzz3zz 7 ^z T ^fafzaz 7 Z3fzptf 7 tfzuz 7 zfafzp»f 7 1 

§£ § zfotf 7 Z 7 ZSTTp (WFZ) HZpHZ Up Z 7 tzz »£ Zt* ZtFTpZ 3 ZT§ 3 7 ZpfaH 7 
§ ^few Z 7 ZdTZ 7 0 few I Zfe zfoz >HHp Ufa# 7 § 3 5PS wfp' 1 ^ 
faz 7 3 Tip 3 zw wg M fez 7 z 7 1 »te Im z 7 zt fe 7 hP hzT zttMz 7 zz ztsPw 
§ hzPhz sz hz 7 ^ t ! fzw i vfep ut® 3 fojHpfa^^^zt%, >fafez w 

ZTZH MZ fePH 7 I ZZ ZZ Zp »m fez ZZ ZZ t fw fez 7 I TPtftwfaZTfecT 

t IPfur Ufa $ ZlZ fez TfeTHp Pfe Zp zrfzzjz zfazjf ZZfz»F ZZp Z 7 fez 7 Hp fa 5 

zt irarra ! hzt M i hzPhz Hiz £ 4.00 z?r uz ^fzw z 7 mhP TFfw & zut 
tzz^zzPfezyz^zzi^Mtzddrfe^z tvf 7 ?^ i frwzPz’ZHlrpiyzrfzz 
3 zw fezz 7 zz^ zzj z 7 uzfz 7 zfz»r z 7 ttoh^ >nzr 3 i#»r rPinzt §iz ^ zl^ 

W 7 P3ZP I ZZ fed cff Tpp, Z 1 ^ § ZZp 1 1 zte tcdd Z 7 ^ ZH feM 7 I ZZW ZfZ ZZ’ZP ^ 

$3 fzz u£ fzzzz 7 zw Qz yz 7 zzt zs u§ i 

»fZT& ZZf>H § >1" ZTf ZZZpZ ft?W ^ ^ fr^Uf * tzzP ztzP 1z TZ3p Z 7 Pw >vi I 
Z 7 tZZZZp'Z 7 Z 7 ZZpZ 7 >H^^r«Z 1 i'Zp§Z 7 PHZ§'3za^Z (fuf) fzzvrszfe izf 
wi Z 7 ® few ^ Zp HHHp fzzf zPz A'M Jdl'd' zfd>>F Z 7 tzd »l*H r d 3d"d y '9 § % 
fez fzZ'ZX 7 Z ZZ fe»F >H^ Zit ZTt Z 7 ^ ZZ^ ZZ >P§ TZfZW Z 7 # iz 7 zzt 

zz zzz zP fzfzP W fz3P I 

Mz^>>mP'^§ziz^>>^zzz®ft i zztPzzf^za^^zr^ZTfzwf 
flfZTfe&^Z^^ZPatt^Z^SZZfZZpUPzP I UZ Wft' fe§tz Z'H 7 ZZp fez 7 Z& zft 
fe^SZPzZTZZftlPfuf ztzizStzPz 7 ^ I §qZHfe§’ZZZSZPz 7 zt^.ftft>H 7 ^ 
wuzlw 'are# sr zpz 7 (zzfpzP^) ziz f §uz ^zP»f, zz wtP' z 7 ^ £ zfdoi'd f zz 

zzfew §Z § HZ 7 ?? § Pzz 7 t ZdZ'ZP 3W TpzfeJH 7 

HgZ 7 TpiteZ 7 Z dJd'dcSP I 

zrt zt HZfZp oFZZ WtP' ZJfeW ^'UJZ 7 ’^q 7 ZZ 7 H^§Zf<5ZZ 7 ?5 ZHZ 
ZZ5p €^ZSp P?Z ^Z ^ ZZ ZZ^ ^ S 7 ® Zp oji^ Zp 7 ^ 7 ZZpM 7 Scil'H 7 fey ^<£ fwzz 7 Z 7 
^ fz^z 7 § ^ irfzw § zP ifez ^ w^h 7 3zW zzslw i 
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feft3^ HdddO 3^ ftddOd dfe I dd^ d^H Tft qgOt 

dt id d 1 I ddddfdHHdtdTrtftldi lOSd 1 Wdd^fdW 
ft§ €^2 Hter fed OdW tld dO dHd 1 tfe Srft JHUd'rt fed tP dtl?? odd 1 0 dHttl dO 
»Pd>>fdtEddt I 

ft HftW fa umers dd^ dfad ft£ faft %#R fed >fadt IriEdl i ddifawfe 
0»P WHt rtdt fro >tfSife»P fHilrtl»fd EdH rdojSlrflffA' ddO ftWd 1 fepjfi 0 | 
§H fed dfefa ipfed 15 Hdt, 1942 dt fttdft i faH ETO fed ft$ O Odd* Hdtfa § 
ferpftptf 7 few Oh fed ftft fed ipft fewd 1 t-HdflcS 1 ■dul'M 1 dW dldtf 0 Eft t-Pft fad 
fetl dldrt^ dfrW .dift lift ft! I dirt eft 00 vftoJ dO 0 o)* 1 H-bdcVd o(d1 Hd'rtl Hrtoj I 
d<fa HE oft dd dfawO 0^ tWHt HW5 tfe dft I dE Edd fa<j3 Ufa 2d 1 dd' $d 
ffe §"§ W fedTdt I tH3^0d f OiOdOdfedH T d T feddfe>>Wl d T d§U^5HHt 
yfF,fefeOf OfedHdd^OHUdddldfefi I ddd feOOddOd^OtdTdftdHUdT® 
fed vfedQdl d^d § W Hdfd»P fadfet I 

Htd M 3* TP# fdklt dfet dt dfe & deft W fftO I ©t ttW fa feWHd 

ufewO dt uferat ufe»ra T festddt 0 ws ftdfera ifep 3$, fit Odd Hfet ^ 

dd I d^fer ftcjjfap tfefaP dd I H'6 id OdcV dO dHdddt dtT St-O H3F fed U'cJ 

ftwftfMd i ftt’ftOOftOfed T d r few ! dHJ 01 WE ddfdW ftddt dtdt fa W 
Hfed^,00d£MdJdd>tffe#H^,>tf7tfd t dfa?tdf fdddtt I ftOfedd^f Oh 
HE 0 ufew fed#Sdt 0 HUPd fe Oft Ud dftd dt tPiPdfoP § 30 #d* 0 ^d 

Odd WtPEd^ftdtHdfddHdt dirt >>PBtdlEtOdTEt I Odd Hdfad df dWdt 0 
fed 1 ?? Hfdd 0 ftdfet 0 WO HO iP dd Hd 0 Odd dfdrtt id d^ dtPd* tdE dT& 

gdt BdddrfdtW 75d* d»H dfa § deff ddt ftd 0 dldWdf TPtdd EH TP dO Hd I 



»Pfe »fcWU ¥lf ^ tft ^ feTOW 

/wW M* 

wfu dp fw w >wsvte trafHsr t fan w ifaf gjf »ra^ ^ ift £ 

1604 Ht. -fen ofefTft I feHfewufoStftT ®fflOT5>H§st'OT FFfU5^W$tt 
feri^ 1 ddd nfe ydWd'ttl 3 H)-|o<'£) 1 fed sfdld', HHfeHH^W, sic! 1 wfe r?t y<£l ft 
^ t?3rT cfer fdlW ^ I fHH|? WToRJ ‘wfc rff Wgf dp H T fyw’ tF ‘dp WfUd’ feF 
iTC* t fRfcfT ^ fej U3H, iraHrfeoT »£ *FdfHcf gjF 5 I 

feH ufedd cljfe § TO Fra^-HddlH 7 ?) ddWsFF ifTfe 1 tIH I feH 1%H 
■gjfw til til , =6l ff ft? 'BHHorat wrarel sut i fej fey wsfey fei»F?> ft 

tewt i feHyjfttFW^Mft^ i fentfewfer^fet, 

feWSWH >H^ €^§ tF , Hftr>H 7 3fHcr rffe ife Tfetjl dd'fed’ 1 feU 7 5 I fecTHH^ 
9tfb>F § hwft ^3T3?> craer d m3 3 h3 h?> ?fh §h >f^t § bs>3 us tF ijtoht 

6‘& M'dfi-Ty fdHy o<ife>-f ft i-Ft! 1 ft I djd dp H'PdH ft 41 fdMFS Mfft MPdfey ^H'c^t! tF 
ftl-F & I U<1 ft Wfl djd dp H'fdU S 1 i|UF Mftpft?) ddlfc! 5F H'£ djd 6'6o( Tift ftl 
HHd'dil d'tF-il cF553 m3 d'l-feyd t? 1 MH55 1 felW?) 41 1{FJ3 dtF ft I fed djd oF5? 
TMlft HsT 3 IjWfey ft I 

WfU dp fetl '3J3 cTOof WfftH ft oTSl EF 3 HEftl feBft US fe?ji 3 HHcFTft cFcF-F 

§ TFTO-qta gif ffty fese 3 ft, fan 3 d? ft fo §h hA ft wan m3 

§c^ £ MfdtfBFd >>ff3»F¥Tdt HS ^ fccfefl tF53r ^r ys HS I oreB^Tfal^ 1 

pqTOlBraf^Hl^^^FFgl^ftTR I 1 

ydd H'dl d‘<il fewtil &, ^ t!dH'@ fel ^ fcf Qh d'tl HU M'd6 of^ del H?> >>!§' 
# iraiF ^ gg HS >Ht ^efi & ^F ^rgj bh 

HS I Mfdttd'd >H§ 53J-W( ^ HS 3 ^F ^ ujtj ^ ig^fi | 

Hfe ^ fcjT gfw giuf tF TO ill TO 1^ 2 

m§dp n'Ccjn fed cfl§iEcnF^y 6'*d H'fdy ^gT^^t^LFF^ir 

OT5, U2?rgt (Kfer) ^1 UHJ ?F?5, ftFTCFJ (iraFI^ ^ HicfH) ^1 fS OT5 ofl^l d 1 3 ^Tf 

*«o( tid'd, djd 3dl yd'^d d'WH 1 cFTOT, H'fdd I 

1. Wfe dp, W, F8M. 

2. dp, ?TF H^, lJ?F HPtt. 

3. typ'd 'dp, ? ( 3 MW, HWd HdW H, ife' S^t. 
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Hrfftd ft 333 WJFFd ft 3^33 ftt fft H3 § Ud?F ftt fftt Fit »fft EPft IFft f3 

UH'd ^Ptt'JF clliW ftt I 4 ’hltlD ^d'tlcO 1 d'ii VPdM fed OdHftid 8 1 ft Q;I d3' fttft 
Hftt tpft f3 ftt fd tfew ftfe^F ftt ftftHH 1 ftftdH* fftft ftt fftd^ ?xff ftt fftF 1 I 5 
dJdTFOT H'fddFFU^tFfdHt ©dftl Ffft 1521 ftt. fftd fftt HGTFyd dlft 3+ 
§h nit w & fen nftra § ©tHar uh«t gf^r nt i far 3aft 33d ft ft 
>*l3>ifWft38H^%#§ftft&3i§3tft, ^ 3^3 fdH ft BJWfttd dld3 HS I 
di§ Fpftre ft uhhw ft ‘hh’ ffIw ft 333 ft fu tftd 338 ft »pfE»F ftt >nft 

fta-srad ?F8 3?33 t ftft ftfe-iFd 3d aft w> (ftftt ^ ftais ?F8 ©uvr fttftt ft) i 

t!ld > tf T> Hft 3dHftft HMdUd fed ft ftft HS Mft H? t-Pft 33 ft 33 ftt tjU'O ftt | 6 
djd o'ooi H'feiy tr ftH8 ladd 1 ©ijp Marfft ft wrift ftffftFpa'd*, 33d ft H8H ft 
33333 ?F 3d Hfeup ft 3318* ft ft3* ft fttft HS ft ©U HdVFHH* ft ftfttJS 3dt fdTST 
33ft 33/^raHT3HT ft^T ft 1ft3ft HHH ftft, feftt vra IIE^ ft fft tft sftf wfe>>P, 

33H ?>ftt' WfftW?” 7 dftt TO ftt fed 333-383 Ffft oBM ftt 3dUid?F dftt ftt 
feFf?3 ftt 3d fed H3 ^ >F83 ftt dHT Iftd ftfe^F ftt tyft Ud>F3>F fodS 1 ftt fcd$3 
did ft H=l 33 fttf fed 1 ftt I 

did 333 FFfd3 ft M dW ftt cpfbdd 1 »fft Wtd13* ft 33 d 1 Ejdl<F<d T ftfe 1 ft 
feG'fe 9d H3T8 dHS'dd* ft" FFUftt tldvT ftt dffcP»F aid* fed dft Hc5 I djg 

H^fe3H33fddddH^U3t3feU?ftffeW (iftfttw) ftftfefttfttdT (fftftH3V>), 
Hdltt' d* H.dWd 1 333 fe3d 3 1 3dft, FlH'ftl 6 l t*> 0Q> ft d€'<3 3d [ftft 1 1 fe?} 1 ftt H3 
ft 3T»13 ftftt ftt f nfdd'd ?F8 CF3 dftf 3ftdP I 8 

d!f 3*33 PFfd3 ft tdd’d WFd dFFF Wljftt UdrP t{lft 333* ft H35 dsftf ft H33 7 
»lft ftdd MfftzF 333* ft 3* HHW §H ftft d*3 d*dT ftd #d* ft, 3drF ftt 38*ftt, 
3d3t, ©?p ftt HdftpH 1 , d’ft 3 1 33H 3dftd Mft ft?ftd T dt ft I d]dH r fft3d T 3§fe > >Ffeftt 
itW HHdft H3 I 9 tftt fd^d^ dd3ft 3J5t fddJd ftt ftftt ft §ft 3^ ftt d^ft 8Ht d8t 
fdOH'.d ftt ftftt ft I d'tt ft MFlftt UdrF tjftt tftftd'd !>fft feiJFfeftte <Di' d'ftld 1 ft 1 
cFft did O'rtof ftdfttftH>tftHl%d d'rfftdd ftt t{d fttd ftt Ud djd A'*3 H'lfty ft feti'd 

>H3FFd §H dift Hr d^H tftW 7 ftd Hfed dfife 1 ft ft ^3^3d ft >HHSF ft TFUHt 333 1 
ft 1 10 d^ ft feiJFfeftte ft8 f fe8^ 3^43 3dft 3dH 3>Ft5T d^ftfei ft 1 11 


4. 

} x T fw 


dT3 »FFF, Hftd HcRF H, UV 8^t. 

5. 

*>Wt?' 

3^, 

d’d l-F? oft, Fft3 HFJ5 1 % t?^ H8M 

6. 

»f/f 


fe$3T, HcIW B., FdF 5, tfer D^. 

7. 

w/f 

aft 

W, Ndrt 1 H, ife 1 3^0. 

8. 

>jf/f 

aft 

»FTF, HcTH 1 H, iftF 3^0. 

9. 

»Wf 

aft. 

H'ddl, HcTH 1 H, ife 7 

10. 

>>f/f 

aft. 

W3, HUH 7 % ife 7 

11. 

ff/f 

aft. 

TF^aT, HdW % ifiv <1580. 
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>>rfe gjs ^ rft €t mrftfeww 

ft fen w% wft ft Tfeg^ feB h§ Hfer 3ftJft U5,“3nt gt dtift ftt wfer” 12 

Hdd'd tt'fec) fe^raftt ut HrF B55 B 7 nfad'd) 5 frlH f%B HH ft! fftftnftt fosl'Qe ft 
H'3 die § $ dW'c' fedH 1 ?) 5$ § @H fed HdHdd 1 , Bfewttd', cJHtlddl, UdH 7 
IT«5, f^'feHliid' >Hft 45 TOH % US ffeBHBi 3$ I feH 3^ ThS Hf dp 

H'fdV feftHJSTScTft? rftfttftftf d'Hnl d'ttd »lft dMHl fed'dq'd 1 fttfcfWjVte 

9?5^ fftwftt ft ft IftfecFHef dft 9U3 HU3?yH5 ft I Gh Hftft tt41 cJ'^H 7 > Hft 7 >tld<-!>o( l d' 

ftt tQH'dl, >Hf5»P, ftfe-tfHB »fft M‘ft“dTd 7 TO* U3 7 B75B 7 ft I TO ft d'dd^'Hl^f 7 
§*§ fttft OTd »fft BBH ftt WcT dTHlfo fftfiftl § I Big' 5 r 5of FPfef & SPBcf ft feH 
BdH'fbW ft I TOTT 7 fftBft$41 Wdb(‘d § Hdcl'dl BBHBTdt^F 
W& Wit Bcfd? 7 § Bdft d^ 7 {5s)'G<i Bdt W yd 7 fdW ddH'fe'tf 7 ft I feHft 

dJB 3^tf 7 /ft¥feBBdW3fttTraB 7 ftfH>>f 7 ?>l{ 7 UdftB 7 ftfftHft'H| 5>5B 
H'fdd ft} cJ'HhI fetl'dM'd 1 ft} fi-fSftt ft I 



12. Wfe dp, Hf, HU® 7 < l> ifer 



ffrmrte ftfw* 

{jtmuvfiwfuv fraugHg 7 ufgug>>feygstugiu!t i feH^I^OTta^ 
Psd Id feu dlgof ^ Putt's 1 5 = 1 1 oTl HHt si'dd ^ gU-UU ddH 7 , fedfol'Hf ) )fe HU 7 § >?*<£: 
g 7 ^ Tfe 7 , UU 1 U 7 >H§ RUtuf 7 gt H 7 ^ Hrfte ufet ufet ft I 

t£ gif >xggg £g ?ft ?t feu uju gt feres 7 fet feng-gfelgfe ft qferi § 
feut uf hshu gfw fe, feft gnt feu g|u fe Higuut fef ‘tfg>gg}’ § fu fen ft 
Doth ’»te l ftW T few 7 §h g 7 rffers hh§ fere g& ft : 

Bt gig ufggs ^g rft ufu^ us fu fen u'tt gvif mu’s u]u feu fes grrfw 
utfew giHfnr us— feu, fetu »fe gW i fe?g M femuut fes 7 fuFi fes-tu ft, 
feu hs >vfe r^ fesfe *'« fecjp fdrt 1 gufM 1 § d((d<c uu ??%, ^Sus ^ tps gfeT 
w§ tflgs g 7 wre w gfe Sr §h g 7 ufo^re tf Hug 7 ft i 3ggfe>HuJldiu fu 
feu fcfe vrstf u 7 cifws sut uu 7 ufeu hhu 7 fegg ft fe MfeiM's ^ } fefe feu (uh 
fere) HSf^ft, ffrlfegtHUUtttHUfeft I fefe rff U7U c^fe H'/UU fed HUH HHU 
ft ufoure feu ut ufet g 7 Tfg]fe feure ufer few ft 1 

hh§ feug gg ufet vrefe u 7 huhs ufe 7 ft fu ‘fefe’ § ^urg gt giu ft i gfe 
^H‘d feu tffe fs, dffe >nfe uffemre gt uus feu urfe tfe us i > n 7 ufe fsut feu 7 
ures ug tu, uu Hire »fe feuiufe fenu feu^ urag §s »fe gfte u 7 mw # t 
> h t u§ >feg gt PhuI fuu tftgs rft feu 7 0 i furt feu htju g 7 Tfrre tuuk^ feu 
g 7 *^ uu?) 7 fu §u g 7 ufewurg, g 7 uuk, @n gt »f 7 gfeuu 7 u^g T s &, feu gf 
feu ijcgg g 7 MHfe S i feug g 7 ug ^ ugTggfw g 7 »ifuH 7 H uggr^fe 7 

d i 

ijf g^g^TH'/uufed g^gfeug ‘Tfeu’ ufe& i Tfeu gr »igg § ifg^gl i fifs 7 
fePui'H 7 QPt § uf uuu HHU5 7 1 hsu gt Hufed ug^gu 7 gf gu muh sut d gut i 6<^' 
gt ijufet sut ??Ht gu ?feff tife} 1 1 feu feu ^u^ gt igstuu W3f S i fes 7 feg 
hsu vrsfeu w ^ Tfegg sut ufe 7 §h gt ggtuu fu fez sut uuut i uifgut H'sfeu 
feuuf tgs djdH'il gf §g ©few uf ui 7 uuut § i Tfenfeu ufeure feu utu 7 uu 
Hfegra 7 ^ felti'd’ feu 7 ft i -sid'd g 7 uiuu ft few's > >fe uu-fe^u § Gih 1 did ugs 7 , 
udl nfe ggfnups ufug ug Hug gt HHgu 7 Qg 7 ugs 7 1 h'*s ^ feu 7 feu fuust 


* 280 , Mus fesu$g, »ffeuHU (ufeu) i 
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St cQf dfe Hfe : fere Sfe 

dfe> S' m 3 fed^t fert'Hd'dt 3 fe-f § HH9 3 ril^S-R^Hcil^d S MdcvQd: 1 , HOT t? 7 
3f3u m 3 Mrerereffe ifa 3 I ffe 7 HH'e'cR 3fe>F HW Sal 7 wife l{fet ?xft TO 
Holt ; 1 1 St ejj muto Se St tPMe 7 areS to fe fere hh 3 fere fee Ste fe^ 7 fro 7 
efe § w ^ fe fere e 7 uftpro 3 hto 7 3 i 

r^m§^wfuB hhSto Stro S are hot S fefe Stro § feS to i mre 
fefure fee fett w 3 ‘arffe fro »rfSRF »reere 3 faro 7 Sfe § Hirer ot¥ set 
TOPol M T US > Hre rt'Si St 3ad ( 3 I dG3& Hlddjd 1 3 SldM 3 d I PofcJ 1 3 I 3dfl feMcidl 
feFSfesOTt'faf hto 7 1 far wit Mre ^hS St ere toe 7 3 m 3 Hirer ^hS St i 
feHeTHTTfeeiraeS^HctStaTOfeuS I feH^HU3t3HOT33t3-feTO I 
feufetu 7 3SsM3|pr 7 H 7 3u 7 3SH#tT 7 e 7 3 i HSfeHSP^diMreSiffefefedi 
w. faerfe eaftssr 3 fen 3 ‘tsatt’ fro 7 3 i aifft e 7 fearer Hfe ire ts 3 ret fe 
Sfearer, ^,1Sfe>HSSaHfeTO>>reife^ T tTOreSSS?SS?TOt?5UfeTO33 
Stem hot 3 ait fer fro »feH arer 7 3 afeM 7 Hfe eft fear ferro 3 3 hot 3 
Htldle 1 S?5 3e Qidl 1 I 

ufvt § fe ?THt fen § hhto St 3s 3, feffe- hot 3 fe3 Htro fee fen 

e 7 ferare ft i hot fere fee efft 3 h 7 ® Mete Hfe to aree 7 3, Sal St m 3 nit 
St ! 

HH'd fed HOTt-fe3a9 df'TO MfeSt t?5t 3St 3 I fen 3 erre TOS '^TO djdd 'St 
fee KHW-Hdredl, fyHddt-HTO TO'fet m 3 Hfe efee'd fffe fufe ffe 7 few 3 I 
OTast fedoid' enet 3 feT urea, fe»rere1 usfer?> apro, eret fen m3 hot apro 
gT-gi mttot ^1 fee 7 f<jd' 3 I d'3 feire e 7 MHte 3 h MHdlop aft toff cS 7 3% m 3 t)'3 
TO TOH 7 St ?fe>rSt UTO €'&' 3 HPsiM'tl'd 3 ‘HOT IrtdttUH 7 ’ StM 7 'sfeM'tW St 
fet H'd* sl'dd fe fef" cT 7 3%, TO fe Hre? 1)13 feddd 1 IfftSM 7 tlfe 7 3 I 

Hfes-fefarre to w wy^ 7 feT HvrSt fte 7 3 i 

feH3St HStft OTW St HHHHret 3 m 3 >feft STO5 § Mdt 3d?l ^ 3 I ItlOTt 
fefea^eHOTrefHfefed^'^feEHOTtfefoHTO 7 1 feSfefewOTgmfee 
St fere uro3 feroSt hhS toot ^Stefe >>ret fere 31 i)fe ^-fefure m 3 IriOTt 
ire-^re ^ ^3fe S fe?re ftreftro TOSt sro m 7 fet 3 i mto St yfet (|h?i 
fefero) h 7 w fer fedc<9 qfe H'didd crere 7 3 i if ere ?e?reS?yfo315regif 
to ftfe 3 fereSt S to fee Mrere §?fe St3t i 

eStM 7 OT5 weye ft are a^S wfm ferre-^retefe iw hkht ftrero 
HTfufeSSTO,^ 7 ^ ‘didQffetSTO’ ^bto 7 fere fee 3 3 fer 3 i rf are 
ajfe H'/da St feres 7 h 7 yw Mrere ffe afe ^ ^jStoi 3 1 M T u3HHTO5t'taTfeBfeT 
aja St ISmSI aro fe3 ¥re3t htot S i)feT fee aro S? 7 trorore St i feu fu 
a^d 3 fer fee htovto fet, ere 7 .aate m 3 feta 3 frore 7 Se-Sa featw m 3 uavr 7 
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^ feyg feH fe fefe Bit 3?> I §U ?y-yy W?, ty-^y 

fepfefe 7 , fy-fy fHHz-§y'MA^' stw H'csy^' £ feints fen ^fy wt vre? 
yfw'>r r 5 &b\ yrtfet > n l, = | y ytfy yy cfe u?> i fjf dig djy H'fdn “fey<s yud 3 HyTuy 
yfe fey yfelufe s 7 fife £ i” 

yfeof rut fey Fj? d/y d/y wfuss yt iptcravry yfe Pyy*y y Jdd 1 y fe fife 7 
ytfewyfeTHfetfeut i ^^a^HTfeyHOT^HHtytesfferyyHe 7 
d i 



vre oft ^cJ : HHoTSte wi>R 


cJdrild <Xd* 

^r 

dJ5 c9cW tft ^ W6K H>f 3'd3 Ht TOte, M'dPHof, HU 1 Phc( 3 ty'dfac* nfddl 

i fetn hu 1%h *ra nt to tte ^ vreft Ht fa Q 1 ^ ifrra w$3 & 
— — —■ — 

us>ft a»re tte aaft TFt w?3 fen aHfeQ 1 ut araa faa ijftx aaft xs i ‘wt 

fas at*r yftfHT ftafeW ft xa ftt ftta x^ suf xt fafttw 1 awt UH5W ft Gh ft 

ya‘0<£ kraa , >f i uaft tus, H 1 ?? ft usx afiw wel uxfefaft ft fsu sfttw ws'aW fed 

393 ^ ftt? nt 1 fa 5 ftxfet afea, ata fferut as-ftua fea a 1 * aN 1 yaW wul ftft 

hs, Qtj ftn'at H'ld^^'a 1 ft Qc^ 1 ft ott'-hidl d<s djsl, Qcj 1 at fexs a^nGa wsl, aus- 

qxftt a* ararar -Hdi'Q<t wat, x#>r ^rea* ft Gaa ?fet, ala axt xfea at aw aa ft 

»puft aafta a 1 uxsa ate 1 1 fax fenat ata axt aia ft ftafet x^ua »faa ‘a^’ s* 

fxfey’ 1 1 W’ ftfyfaataifetafetxt 1 fait a<^' 5a yfe ftajf H'fau ft^fawaxa 

ddi<j ft ft ftx ala 1 1 >nftpa , 3Ha aar faa s’fea ft ajaya a'u ft a'x, fta, Gaaj, ftu ft 

ft^MftaaaTHss^ftadtefaaTG^araxaatfifeftftx^ 1 fe^Mfftwxa 

a T a r fan aft atw ^atefep' ft at y-aT faftai fi-rasa 7 ft 1 fea a^ 1 sx? fec^ 1 a T a T ft 

HHTfftaqtatfeMiat 1 faxa^MwataTafaafexaataiGtijGtxfGaTaat¥wft 

ftw oidw-ocd 1 a 1 a’drt ftfsM 1 fxsa 1 ft feft a^p x 1 ? at ■c'd fed at i xfta r ua us ft 

fa MX& st [tJHdldldd ftft US I 

37fafftx 7 feafaa 22 w aarr us fa?p faa ffts a^a 7 w, xw ft hot ara 
srsa fta ftt at»r us 1 x 7 ? at a>a § Ga ast xsa xata aa 7 aftaa 1 ftufef at ast 
‘ftaFt^ar^xTftxft 1 xHax#Eaa T #^d3 T ftuM i 'a^ftfataaa T ftxu 7 sftafaa 
afet ci’cjj fifty <vs 1 1 feaft us : 

‘Vfea^arxataa^>Hftftuta^aTd n ^U3 | ftt>Maaafttfttxaa i awJ 
taafaftaaaftxs 1 fea a^a yaH'd ft HaJat xfftx ft xfea ft fta faar 1 xfeaft 
t^fttaaftx?5aya'ftawata T >^>>fxsaiHxaasHHtaaxxi§tstufw 1 
ft^uar ft wat sa? a^ru ft feu wfew fa xfea xna ft aw ft ft wit ft few 
ft, fftx ua u'dH'd ft u^dd 1 ft xfea ft ftx foafe aas a at ftltw 1 ftft ftft 
ftars-fe-ftaT faa aaft xa afe 1 ar#»ft ft G^ at a^a feH aas ft aafet : 


*Sc< tid'd, ftt.ft.ft.ftt.ft.ftt. cT5H ^'d ifts, ’ftftdHd I 
1 . 9 til, cC4V e'dof'c/ d 7a rt'rto / } Ijd'tll Ua H^d, 6 ft fefft, fts 1 1 3 . 
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btos feu Hutu tr slw us 3u 

d^dd' 3 UU t Uf^H 7 Msf S'd ! 2 

fefl u^ 7 mu eft uu ut >>fe uut zt § gift hsu nufe urn ft^us 7 ftzfrm ut 

ueutth 

HTO ftt UTO Ufa 7 US 27 uffth 7 US I H^fT ul felSUl' 63 ft 1 HUS 7 H. § 46 
H&U, HUS 1 3 ft 12 H&U, HUS 1 3 ft 3 H&U ft HUS 1 8 ft 3 HftU UUH US I 14 
uQftW tyfedW US Phc^ 1 cVS UTU S’SeT ft? tft ft HJ$cf UUH US I ft. H'fdy feuf 
JJlSH'd fe'd’ U 7 ufuS 7 HgU feu? VjQsl'iP US I Hfief djd tyddS ft? tft ft tdri cfl.3 
US l 3 ftHUH^UJ|>HUv(S ft?fttftutuUH ftfe tte HU fe^ H^ ftt HUU3 7 feu 
ft fe feu U 7 hi? UUT feu US, fH 7 §H Hft fttW 7 ?y-?y gHfeftk 7 § fe»PS fttu 7 few 
ft 1 feft feHSe, fts HU, §U HU mft W&USeHU feustw fe^j 7 H&ft feu UUH 
US I ‘feu H$H »TOft fftft tj? 7 ? § >wfeu HU 77 * UUS H§ft} ft U 7 ? £ ftt QiPdld 
UUftUSI 4 

vp? eft ue feu §h Hi} ft ?y-?y trem mft ufet feustw us fetffo nun ft feu 
feu zng s^ju ft uututo 7 , ufeH, uuh, wftuu, tpyft ft uig §yft feyfe ftt me 
feSdd 1 § fstltft oftut ft I > Hfto [ 7 Qd'dd<£' ft cl Mfeft U’y'ufef 7 ft HHUfeM 1 ft ftft 

UUH-UferfeUUftftftHS I fat Hero, rlftf, BUY 7 £ ISSl fts 7 , rlUUl-yrf 7 , HU3W ftt 

>mu 3 t uust >mfft m tfes ufer i fen ft fes ’? 7 ?y-?y feufmrn sss nyfe s 7 ? 7 , 

ftufrm, TOWHkj 5 feq 7 £ 3UU S’S HH^fe 7 * 7 ft 1 

mu ut ?e feu ujg seu ut ^ ?y-ty uum § feust>>F ufehi us fe§i feu 3s 

HU, fyqUH, feHSTH^feuUUH^rfuUS I ^S HU § few § 3* H^HS |U feu 
UU ctfe 1 fePH 1 ^ I (cj^ UUH ^ t-Ftfe § c^fuw ofld 1 few ^ I feft U^p HUH 5 

feusro utw f? §S 3 feW Hfe feufe fes^ UU I 

fes)e»HfeFT 7 m- t^feuuuta^tfesuferd i fewsSyussufmem i 
»tout t 9s ut 3 u § vfem t, met ^ u From § »roro umQu 7 d— uufw § 
»ffem i >Hfem % fetre uu^ Hutu § uuu fet us i fet fense sr uum, 

feu m U»U^, -gfer ip^ ytpg (M) fet fe§^ feum ut U^S, 

wt me 7 uus 7 fef mu S’S uut ufe ’vfeu m fe hus 7 ufe > H T fu i feu ^ fes 1 ? 7 ufeu 
M T 3 d r ‘u fenu'H s 7 uus 7 , fsuu'$ ufet' gnet § rfsu’ ’H’fu fe^ ^ yy fetre us i 
feu UUH t u feut us-feusu § feufeu i Mhu fut uut yfes# US t fedfeu 

RdSdS Sdl dfJQ US I s 

2. se 7 , sfel ffeii, yuu oh?, mm femm, *ro, 1999, ifer 669 . 

3. H'fira fem (ip), en mm 9 uufe, «ratr yy iru, sfeM'a 7 , iJ 6 T 59. 

4. ^3H'd r M, nfifey feuf ( 31 .), 1971 , 14 s 7 134. 

5. fe* 17 ft-), W ? > T < W iramiro 7 i^ro aM, »ffe3ro, 1969, 

Ite 7 293. , " .: 
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H 7 ? eft : HHcCttld tPUfi-fU ipfaulM 7 
- Gu W-ft €re yd'S'Q Q US, tfe 7 U'tl dlt > >{§' Gu c]d6 7 tft US H'd-U'd 

uuit wt tut us i 

Gu ureuft £ us, wit Gu sre fen Gt»ft uure 7 ^uu fuut us £ 
us tus t uufGt us i 

hwu sre treat ££ uu 7 sre is 7 Gt hG^u Gu wit Gs yd^'Gt us i 
Witt 5 *! 7 vfwstnf 7 £ H'fcltt' Gt r*d Gt HfUMre 7 Gu slU Put! US m£ Q$' G 
ure Gre it 7 vra t GG us i 

6^' reGt ttt U^ 7 G lift >h£ UfeW £ #US Seft fGu 7 , S 7 eft ft-TUSH 
HHcHU efUU 7 ft, S 7 Gt iGGt U 7 Gfe 7 WU 7 t I HUS HUTt Gu fat GG 
ureul ? 

> HS 7 UU d 7 ^ 7 G M7WS G<5' £ USUI SUt ft? 3 MG lfe3 GdS 1 U 7 5ricS SUt 
tfG I 

6d UGH 7 Its d'd HSls UfcJG US > >ft Oc^ 1 G HHdof GG fGreU Sett I 
H T UH UUS ^ftSM 7 ^UT §U HU 7 HUH 7 US 7 G tsG US £ Gut UUfuGt feu 
SUt tftG I 

)Hdi<£ -s't st oihu 7 sre rtucjQ ££ £ uu 7 fuu uftuw G urfsw 7 *re Gu 
Wb ftfes uuG us i 

S 7 Gd dldtf G fHH, S 7 Th'c G Gl-l'Hof S 7 eft HHfSH cUift £ Hre't US I 
Ga G >rt Gt Gu tfuuu Gt feuG us m£ G^ re nyu hhuGG ufuuu 3 
ure t i 

yre reutre £ Gure Gut Hwft hw 7 £ nuutu huh 7 t i tuGGtG^fw 

Seft Holti 1 I 

GuGsuu£>>f£fcHs , suust^utuufti?us iG^Gtfwtfe^fau 7 
GGGuOGtt i 

tit! hGu UUHH £ wtt H<£‘lt!'H 7 fcTPH 7 , U 7 Htt f%G rt'S'dd tSoft I 
GufG 7 *! 7 £ M5W cp^ 7 MTO HofUH cft£ US, fat future HS't »f£ 3US 
d('Q tftG US I 

ujhs hutG Hrrevns fenre u^t us, fens's nuit ft? §uw uut us 
>nt frnrt, ntte ut us i 

Ht tt t rftf^ uft^ t iftt US, HU Gef t ttH 7 G"t US yftHM 7 iftU 7 

3 ! 


sreu, fnu yurfs fut us i hh Gt uiwy'u s uuft suf reuref i 
U 5 uret ^HU 7 1 , gift ^ 1 rft ? 7 ut fifeuft ut Gift uret f%U HHrst tut 
1 1 
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- H3 ufet 3H3 7 3, MreH, 3freM3 3 TPfeM 7 § BHf 3re3 

HS3t 3 I 

- ire vfttr ?gd' 3, di i fc‘l'Hi Ht! 1 wre ycrelM 7 u?> m 3 HMfetM 7 ^j 7 3 33 O 7 
tfe 7 fejcretM 7 33 i 

- §hM?§ l4 7 5^M 7 ^3^,llffOT3^M3tl{ l Hi4^ i feutHBiPHl^3 
d3 35 3 t(3 HHoCd H^sld "J3 US I 

- dig Hijdd 3 m3 Oh OtM 7 H'cilM 7 fedH'^ 1 dfdM 7 33, ftTcJ 1 fed <y0<£ ^M 7 ? 7 
driddfl dVl & I 

- 5 7 3cf, rlcid Ad'S'Od: ^3 feH* 1 * S 7 old*, 33 H3 Hof HMre 3 Oc^ 1 3 

3fe 0*3 0313 i” 6 

33 33H ?! Oh H>t cPirt ipfo? Ht I W tJ3H 3 3? fHU'd fw IJcfH *'<55 VfH tp3 

35fotf5re3^,3fw3t?3f ret33t,fe3§3tfrefe0 i ire 33® reft tp3 
Oh us-iraHW 3t 33 3 fescrret, mw w 33 3 re /fore, Mcrere 3t 33t H 333 7 

53t',fife3ft feMfe03re>fore3 7 ?H33twfeHfu333re:/few, MltreM# 1 

fen 3 few? 7 %3-Oyfrere 7 § fewmt % 33f >fe3 H3 i 

t3cf Hjf re3cf 3? tft fe3 § 3y 3® 3 3of fen reft 33 , ire Mfere 3t reft feH 7 
§#t33 1 Ot^ 7 mot? tte? $ nre33 te ?w ? 'Pdajg wu ut 3, feH few fe3 
H 7 33t 3H 331 I 

iftM nrfe ift? 7 ^ M m? 3 re M 3 O 1 

(d/f d^f fpfdV, ifo 7 149) 

ftfe trew 3 nfe 3 frefelM 7 fireretM 7 33 O 3 Oh h 3 fef hvft fen ipfen 
He? I fef[ HVPtT fed IPH 33 3 3F § m 3 feHWH H3H fed H3 § llfedd rffeM 7 d'd 1 
Ht I feHfM 7 ^ w3WH 7 feH30HH3lJ3feU3§3T 7 3H3tf T 33H3 7 H3p3M 7 

d 1 

33 lld'PdM 7 <S‘*o|i Oh HM3 0-H dl'Pd II 

ufe reH 7 H 7 33 re H35 7 ! re tffe 1 1 

(dro aft wfuv, iJre 141) 

rea, tf 3jfeMT ret fef HVPiT f€H?rR tu® 7 Ht 3* 3If H’ftlH 3 333.133 7 fe 

tore mhthh 7 3t cffeOt 3 reH 3 31 /retrer 3edH3l w feu I? reft fedire 333 ; 

3 33 33 w3^ tw 3reu 3fe reu 11 

* * * 

3t 3 3 Hwrere Mre^ re 3n0 1 1 

(W H' fcJti, if* 7 142) : 

6. Tjt d/3 d^d H'/dN (fecdfel 1 ife liri'N? si'dl 1, Tj, 31. 1{. efttt, sfet 

2000, 33 499-502. 
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H 7 ? eft <£'d : HHoi'filrt tl’dfHSt iJHftdlW 1 

31^,tH,fnn)fen 7 i1Wt}fewdt I 
TM'TPH^&Tinnndtdtfentdtyn^lTOndnTft&feHnTfe&Tcftn 7 : 
wfetfawnfe hi umfl^hi 
Held' cfe dfn Weft 7 *) ntft 7 *) II 

(§df, ite 7 142) 

WZ TTH © nH fen eft d ? Hnfet KWt d U 33 TOt rP^t ft I ©nt TF 3 n 7 dW 

oideV rifdd tp<£ Wd'dd § 1 

feHtfe'8*g 7 3ftngW3n 7 §^©HHdfifc) : n4 7 n‘nM<^ I V$| 

dlf <TO 5 T n 7 ot^vht ^ TJUf.dt : 

dtn§ yn 7 wfenra d >n?ftnn nfe nfe otj ftwd ii 

[§€}, 147? 140) 

fife qdH fen in 7 © vfeH 7 §grg^ dt fed fewfe § tTH H© § effe 7 Hfe 7 dt 

fat uz5, firm wfe i 

H’UT 33t 4 U(gt H33 dferar II 

3 dl<i3 fat 7 ) Tl 7 W'fcG h3 7 *TOW WTO 7 II 

{fdf, u?v ho) 

faH fife traK n 7 WSs ©few, ©H t& fifeHH 7 ?! fen KdTH 7 n 7 d 7 * Wyn43 
dfofTHt>H§ rg»« 7 Hd T tTtraHasfoPTft I tdt WHt fe'HB'W dt AWnfafet SUt' dd 
Here 7 dt I d]3 eTOef ©d dt n 7 d’U WH KHHKW STO, HITOW 7 ?) dd 7 STO M§ 
HtTOH 7 ?) Hdof'dl cfdHy'dlw <Vd4 Ofa 7 dt I TT© d|d A'Acf ©d dt 7 > Httd'AUd fetd 

‘^tfi^^dHTTOH 7 ?!’ n 7 n^wn 7 H’few n 7 fen ynfen fewn^ ©t fed yorn ©t 
w^mndt i 7 

©H W© fewfild HHTR fed fetrt WHd SWi© lift 7 *! 7 fedt 7 * 7 H?> I dfo©t § 
dddt fen »ted w for dt i httoh 7 ©) hh^t fend'd fdia'dn n 7 falcon © fa 7 dt i 
WTO fen fej-roo-i wu© ynfen fi-wfe 7 © na tt 7 fen 1 dt i dn 7 kftovfs dst aJI nfij 
feiwdtjfdannfiTOHTBnntyiTOHfsdttfHqfeTtK^dn^ i 
K1TOHTO an 7 ?© HHoTO W 3fe d 7 HFTOHTO Hd 7 # II 

7 *f?fo 7 n©fe ©t?> ala ids 7 wwas w hto wife 11 
©fe Hwto ©te Hn 7 © wa^ ©fed a 7 nay nafe 11 
aa eft anftn h© fen ©ufa aan 7 d© wu ara 7 # 1 1 
3©^ cron wan dtw IwaaHfe ©fe n hhshto anfe n 

{Qdf, ite 7 i4i) 

©tt nd widt dfen fen fey 7 ? 7 taw 7 w faiw dt i wroHin wro 7 , ^fen 

7. i%k fduf (»J.), 3ij ?&&r fen 7 ? wftptte, d>rat dranwd 7 iffen nddt, »?fi[3JTO, 1969, 

ifo 7 345. 
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UWf'UUtPtfePHt I UTU SW3H3^ 1 >m^HHHHW§uttt©H#>e©itefoi} 
»lH8 i MSJFU W4^ irks $ ^ : 

feus vmtfe feeu yrre 1 uu uw wui i 1 

HdK HcSld hlw 3d 1 3U HFTOVPS II 
cffUSt oPH 1 HH life OR5H 7 UUH feUFP II 
Uffet H 1 feH ^UHt cSrpSoT Ut) WvT 1 1 

(§df, *F 14041) 

UU HHBHFS ?5Et ifrt 1%tH fedH FF HH sfrlU US I fe?f iftp § fenJFH f % 
fcF W d I for % Bf?5HT, few, 3©, 3J5P3 § UU US I 8 

HH^l-PS A ft!* fed UrT H>t fel-FH Qfef$ I Gh Hi-futUH WET'S did! lElIrlU 1 

ulMH&Ht I ©UHtfUTH SS^>>f1MSH^U^^3UUfaf&US£fe1%U^H^ 
3% FSfef Hut 3t I UTtfe ffl I 

©UffeU t few §U ^UT^F, TtfeWFltw § 3UB* ^t UT53 ^t fe»FS© US : 
fefe yg df<t trfu us yfe ■s'h 1 * 

fefe w tg Hfe feufe 3uft TTfe>w 1 1 
»fefe few HUS STUS fUS ©t >W || 
feusp usy uru’fe sr fareut s ©uhqr 1 1 

(f uf, iter 14041) 

UfeUTH SSUfe?feUcffe©USftf ‘ cffe ufet Ufe UHfet UBHlfa 3fe ©3fe»F’ 

(ifoP 737 ) 3 U ©U »ffu£t Huraw § £ fn mf © <tU-UU W fe© HS^t 

dfe'M 7 %y© us i <t© cTUHc<fe' u 1 ©huw h! © huh ijpu^ yyw feufe 7 ^ fuiu 1 ?? 

?53 TF tjcf HS I 

fen u ^ 1 t-p? oit d'd fed »feur sut GsiciG us tt fer ©h hi-T ufep HHorets 

TPUfeu yufeufeP § fe© (©HUldldd UTU© US ft fefdU'Hol feUFU t ut HU3? UU© 
US I ufera^Wfe»ffetH>t ^3H^UTUt%uflh3^t^fe>H^UfuW^ 

few ctufet ifefe feut $ I 


8. BnFF-UU HHHH’S § UB>t ©3 U^FP, fe^cf § yur feHU'H tfe* d'dld' ft I BUSH 1 feu 
3^ A'« HHHH 1 ?) MdH UP H2? >fdd S I 
Svra-FIHFT # 3 '« JJldtJ'H »F y/ddA 1 S I 

33-tJU H 1 ?? fed feu fcPH HUfe €dd UUS 1 I feH Ndlrt S HHHFPS US I 

UcCd-tJU'd tF d'A feof UT M'dfKU UU 9 I HHHVPS S > H T '-fet 'W4US U 1 40?^ (dH 1 
ufefe § S & UHH $ I 

UtT-HHBH'S 75Et UrT UdA 1 UllHd ft I Od H'dl ©HU fed feu U'dl H© fe U'Jjfe U 1 UtT 
UUU 1 1 I 



gjfj W Mfwsto rfe-^fTW 

W/FF? lo* 

UF 7 !^ fefdd'HF OTraf KoT3Fra, fa^ 7 fectFU! ^ cStltHd ‘H§ Ft H! 7 ’ Mf 7 ^ 
t|H# 7 H3H 7 3 7 H3! 7 FtFtFt c& 31 H 7 !! 1504 Ft. § F5Vf TFSF F 7 FTH wfu^ 7 
gfw fgw ^ >H5t BH t fw fyfed 'H Ft FTfF 7 ?53t f%F fHlt ajd diet t H tfsl3 St I 

>*pu tff ^ fun 1 f 7 ^ tfvra Ft fer gst ^at ^irot hh i 

IsfUF 7 Ft fHF ‘¥ U 7 ^ 15>TO^UtHS, Ft? §^f F 7 f%W HfF felFTt M ^F 
Ft Hy^dl ylul ytit 6 f a tr faw 7 i ih 7 *!^ wat?ydd ^ f'h Ft i^ttyddlyi 7 yltfi 

>HHt § inM $ FFH fw I 

sj 1 idt ttfdd: 1 T-ft M 7 !^ ftlF 7 6 gFB Ft ^ 'dl tl'cl ^ ©U'TM HF ^ F! H'W Hdld' § 
t?dl ^ FdHrt 1 HSt fen 'few cfH^ HF 1 fUF 7 Ft ^ S' F^JfF id'dd’H 7 § 

M t? FaF?fi ’§ fore Ft fiftWt 'HfuF 7 Ft t ^unt i sftre 7 Ft £ fen fFiteat § 

sret we srant i feart Iff fifet M yF 7 § aafew -3^ ast tto sfe gig 

UF§^F T >)?FFS 7 tHty T ?5tFtjft I §F feS »fM TfiSt Ft F 7 ?? f%F TO, M SafW 
Ft WW^(^ff?W5gf^^§>HlW3MW I 

@<5' F 7 HF fcfHt itfafl-ft FSfHt>tfF Ft d'tt fed Ht I feH FF Ft iJ^F 7 ttfftUH nldyld 

fitly ^ it FtSt ft I F^fFF ?t fefw fHBF 7 & : 

HfelWT 7 ddl UF H'fd (5 > H 7 f' I 
TPF MFtF Ht fet Ffo F 7 ! I 

Safi ta^ Ttfewft SSt I 

TPF sldld SHtfiit SSt 1 
fa 7 t fif Fit HF FT} I 
KdfertyFtSt »fH I 1 

§H ^JlfawtHaF 7 Ft 5a ^F Wat FTTH 7 F3FF aftJt HF I »ffFU 7 HUF 7 §5 
TFF 7 ! tfe 7 * 7 FF §U FF WE Ft He} 7 W t 3 Sat FaHF 7 § F 7 at HF H 7 FF§ %F 
!f! TPfeF 1%^ !Tf JTOcf F 7 ! Ft t »ife 1w, ^ ^J 7 Ft f^FSt t!T 1%F !If 
SWTOt : 

*q. tra^H fitly fsFiretFM^H 7 w fwfeFK feF^r, itF'wt FFkgfHst, ut^ra 7 1 
1 . y’wist mf, FH 7 F!5, ^F 8-9. 
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‘fU3 ftuW HU Ufef>ft ft Tpfol TOT HHHftuf ll’ 2 
Ur UFfeu UU Uft TO I fen wft Hrftf ftf»P 3ftUF UP fife ftf Hfer ftf ft UffeTPH 
ftfew 3T §^T tF TO feHITO UUyU ft §ft5»F § »PU HUfe ftftu t& ft 3U Uft I TO 
ftfeft 1 ft 3 ftf ftq< ftf § fen 3ff ujutrof fed ut ftft uTfenp 3+ ^ feH>hu ftu 

uftupftfewftf?jTtfSTptft i ft to ft feu 3^ nftf hjto ftftf fife feu* ft 
fe>>Fftftgfft§HUftf ftutiTTOftuftf ftt I §UUU^§yTO^fU3Hf‘feufe{H 
ftf y’dl UP Uft S’ ? tfe Qq 1 UfFW for ft djg rt'do/ U"! fftu U* ft feu dd'rtl <=( 1 dfl dig 

cS'cS3 H'feld ftf 9d'd<i ofldl ftftf ft, 3* fefU TO: ft Mfecfc 1 iff ft Tjfcu did <V6o| H'fdU 

ft UUTOT ftf 3hy ftiPUTU ft fftf, §U fcjUS ft fft fft fefH uiftf ft UJf 7TOU HrfUH § 
fro top, ujfa ftf ft?rftl §u ihst fttp ftf ft uuu ftfet i if ftl ftip ftf ft 8 uju nrfuu u 1 to 1 
few GP3UF § yftf Eras §iraft TO ftf TO feu tlW HU few fft Uftftf ftftf 
uuhtp ft feft uft uju ?rou ftu ftf ft ugu frrcro 1 ft i 

ftf Uft feu ftUT3T ft UU5 sftf ftftf UUH?F § tP uft TO 3* UHft feu TPftf 
Hdftdfl»P ft feu fe ft sferar ft UfU ufe § TO’U ft ft UJU cTOcf ft UdTO' ft UP Ulft I 
tift 9$' ft UHft feu fecf UHUUT ft djd ft'ftoi ft UUSPU/TIIU U 1 UH3T ufeup 3 t Qdj 1 ft 

fuft-fuft>H T §SU T Hft3lft3 T I HftrarfttuJt ‘ft TWU ftt fuft-fftft 33f Ulft TO ftH ftft, 
Miffed ft 95, rift U3 1 E5fuW fft feu dHd 1 UTO d'6 1 UUUUT ftf MUfftf ftU djg <V6o( 
ft I fen MUfrff fwu sftf feldd'H UTUUT ft fft uft Hfe^T ftf UJ| ?FSU TUfftH ft feft, 
UJU iTOU ft? iff ft ?FH UTO ft ffeu feu ^fer ftfw 3^ UJf U^UU ftu ftf ft Hi^feu 

ftf MF4 fed 1 , 9dl' srfef dH 1 S<i ( ft ft WP fts 7 ft, iftft Ht! 1 tlffftw ft ftft UU ft 
ft'TO'd 0u?5 Ut 3Uft UU I 

uju evuu tfIuu ft ferro ft toto fife t feerafl ^ vraro i{fb ft few i 
28-29 H'tt ftf ^nft cfgf TTO ftf 3UTO 7 , SUffPH 7 ft TOTO >>^^[3 9^' ft KUTO ftf 
IJTUftt ftftf , fifH ftf 3^ 5ftf ^ftUS 7 ftf U3 1 UUf fut-feft rP ft ftftur ^ UUUrftfe Uft 

TO I H3 (7) TTO ftf »WU, >TOUU, tfiPTO, Pfe UUlftf fed'Q'feop, FfftFP 3^f ftfeft 
HdlRwfe ’ft ??ufft 9 c5' uu 9u uftf ft tpu UU fed 1 ft UJU Mft ft^ ft ^ftu uuftf ft, 
feuuuuufftftfft I fWUTfffujl^ftTOUffeu‘iEU6ldd'dUUUT5ge^dd'dyU 

ft oldd'd ftUP ftf ufft few I” 3 

Ufef Hfe^ 1 ftf, ftftf UT fiTOcf ? -gj| stSU ftf ^ftf ft3 fefe Uft ! ftftf WTUUU- 
TOU UTS HUlftf ft I TO fefdUTH ft ftfiW § iqft Ur 3T HUHU feu Uf3?p fy«.U75 
Urftf TOf>>P ft Urufftu t^PWP ft fef5U$ UUU Mrftftf ft I feu UR5 3T UHU ‘u wf ft 

fft fenuftf mraf iPfe^ ^T, »fujsf urftf UT, Tjprof ftfeu tjftf UT urgn TFPUft ufw 
ft rP U'cSt! 1 * ’ft fftft ft TP-JUT ft UU UJU ?PUU TPfUU ft MPlft uftftft UTU HU UUfetpft 

2 . ZT& dft f pfeu, ifer 474. 

3. fe»PUT fftui Iran, ‘jpt araftu’, ifet 28. 



■gjf ufoiu ft? ul ut MftwufHU ufeu-TOU 7 185 

fu fey) u 7 toh Gut uu huu 7 ft ft w uiu 7 ft, feu ufet ft to ft feH wbut 3 
ft I 4 feu i)H U 7 twi HUHU festra HWI ft, fet ufre ftfe ft^ 7 ftu 7 ft feu ftfes 
fettt!' 0 I si's! ttldct 1 ftt ft HtJHU ftt 1 H 7 U<E 7 3U-HU UIJ ft MUUS UU feu 7 ft feft @H 
H'ddl Gutufet y<i dl2 I did *'6c( H'tdU ftufUU 7 GUdfe 77 ! 7 rtdl GffcPH 7 I Ot^' ft HU 
ft felH Wddl ttdl «<£d1 PGdl I Gq 1 fetl 0<5' G M 7 ^ UUU ut HU UU djg rt'rtd Gu ftt 
Gt feU'H fejHUt >tfft UffT ijTOH 7 ft TO |U feu ftfe 7 * 7 ft UUS U 1 ^ >nft PhU'U'' 
ft Hdl ufeQu feu '-Jtl'fdd, ^H'Pdd old* ■S'tt Mfefe sctfl TftuS 7 ftt ftt fed 9 I Pfe 1 *tfG 
fHHUU Gt few ft sctfl ttldd: 1 rft ft djddfel U 7 •S'dH tl<td ttul IJUU UU fed 1 I fey 
fefecFH Gt feci feu HUHUyUU WUU 7 ft I TO U’UU Hrfeft ft #4-#4 UUfe feu HU ft 
uftt W UUt feUTO U3UU 7 ft 3u ft TOE 7 UlGt »PUG UHU 7 Gt U 7 GUI, HU1U fe>HUHt ft 
HUt I f?f U 7 feu UUH25 7 UUH ife-U 7 ? ft" ufou, HUfet ft ufe® G^ TOT 7 ft I 

TO fefdcl'H U 7 fe>H 7 feUHfoftut feu 7 H 7 HUt! 7 c) fu TO cUUU feitft ufet 
sfre Gt ftu 7 , uurut-u*?, yrferureuu 7 , nfeuftteu 7 ft ftu wlu 7 to 7 ft GuG ftft 

G?f ft >H 7 yG HUfe U 7 fefe H^lU'd UUfw§U T fe?ftuGft>ftuIUU 7 HUyftrU 7 I uG 

cfel Gt fey uiu u 7 ft ft fttfu 7 ft u 7 uju feuu uuft Gh ft > h i uG TOT-Hdi uyu 7 ft y<fe 
djf ft UUU UU feu HHUfUH ft$ Gt TOU 7 fefe feuft feu Gt GGt ft I 

UG wff UTf ?TOU Gu ftt G ufeu-fefcPH ts Ufet >ruft U 7 U 7 1^ 7 ft ftfeu 
ere ft feu fefw feu ts ft ftlWF HUU 7 ft I G^ U 7 HU ft uftra 7 feH 7 UTf 
?reu urfeu to? fte ft ufre 7 u 7 ft ft feu hu muhtu ftut-ftufeM 7 ul »raw 
feu fereu 7 ft, feu u 7 feuu wft §yu yfew 7 uu uft u 7 1 fu 7 feH 7 Gu ft feu feu 

feftuft U 7 HUHU few uiu 7 ft, UUU5 7 U3H ft feftt ft, HUU ft Hf U 7 fiwU ft Ufe 7 ft, 
Gh ft qfty UUHU ft feft UU I ufeu 7 , ft wfep UUr>H 1539 § TOUfftt U 7 TOH UUU 
U 7 ft I 

ufel ^jffts 7 Tft § ujuurftt U 7 TOH H&Q& uGut froput ferwu feuf WJUt 
uuu 7 ‘ife ycm’ feu feuft uu “uti <rou ftu fe ft .fere 7 fe ft ufftt ft fcufew, 

fdttol ?5 7 fe > H T , UUUUH 7 ofldl Mft M’Vft UUUF ftt feu ftfeoT yd: 1 fed 1 I ” 
tt'fe MUT ft 77 ?5T (UK UU ^dlU UUft I 
t^iraift^uaMufesi^fedT# i 
uret UU ftsftu »?UTU ft ufet I 
ftft ufe uftu >HTO UU Hiy uufet I 
UU ljUHH 7 ftte fe?5U ft TOH 7 ftu 7 I 
ggcl jhtu HH ftfe ftfe ft ftu 7 Gftu 7 1 1 5 

4. flG 3§ ^ Uhu U 7 U# II 

pHd yPd dfe dlfe ftdt Mfe 1 1 (did d[tl H'fdd, ife 7 1412). 

5. fePHfet fePTO feui, Jfe !j(UW> 'fe 7 79. 
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?5fuft ft u? § tob ft ws\ dkW'H ftp >>wftp ufust ftt 45#f I# 

P%B fef fwfift US : 

yryft wfcj^ 1 ftp^ft grfgwHt fPftft ^ fed'fe^H 6 7 8 9 10 1 
ftGP ftfft fidSTfet Hfedjd tWjcf fU BBrfe»fT I 5 
bt§ ft ftp »fiH3 T b 1 faro w fe^gr ¥& Mcrfe ‘tob^c Gbt ew ? 1 %b 
ftp w ft i 

W 3$ HrftdF ft Ht HrftdF I 
bG bG fttdF ft vfaG fttdF i 
3 ft ft I 3H UH bG fTO BrftdF I 

ft bi§ t PftHfftM 1 hS^f 1 7 

djd Ftdld Gb ftp fed A'Aci-ftfe PdouQei tyft dlddldl B 1 d'dH fftsiclH cf37> B 1 

c< djg y’3 rt'rty ftt TFRldPP tips HB BJJ *>TB1B P^d HHJgP I 
W gfft t xJtt Oft feg ?b?3h # ft bj| »foiB ftp bG bj§ yfuGH 1 1” 8 

7]P dll' ltd ftg pft B 1 fftHdB 1 , tJdGud 'd, PPlHTO, dPd'>f T , Pfe'-Bdldl, clQO ft 1 
BpBB ftpTO GUTF GP fftfW £ HU3BUTO ufft^ TO I fftfcft HfUH bP»F till'd' ftt 
GFPftt ‘B fjP d]f >HW ft? tft B 1 ftBIB r c5 & I F[P BJJ >ftdTB G? ftp G ftdTBTS TOl 

fcjftPus Hpsyld fftrn fogft to, ‘1foTO3BG^?TOBGBftPGfiftBwfy^-y?5B, 
fPte-u^ 3 G^-to H'd 1 ft ^ft ydyd ftp f^-fro ’jpbh 1 Gh nft Oft ftp ifOP twbP 

cBH ?F BBBP l” 9 

djd ^dld Gb tft ft ofe 63 Httoc ftp dtiA 1 eft ft] I Gt^ 1 ft djd cTOcf ftg ftp ftft 
dTftfMpHg^BTftg^MWftpTSftP'ftpHTTOPfOlftftliTOftP^ I ft^ftlftHTO 
ft ftft BIB > Hdltd! Gb ftp y*3 ft? WUftP’jft ddA'B' fed @Hdd oidft OG TOBpM 1 fed 

gfftG BA : 

tldj GPbG BJBB»ffB ftfftft HHB Hftft 
B§ OrtHpft Pd4d dfttf fftftcPpH II 
ctU ftpBfft dttHB'd HTO ftPu HBB 

tidT^ bib ygfn i-raftft n 10 

BJB »?dTB ft? ftp 1TOIPB dJB ftp %J BWdT ftp TOtf feB dPd^dTO ^PGftr ft I 
^ftpHdlBBBfftW-BBfftmTHTjHtfftPft^-ftsPPP^ftdBftOs^ftftTft I BTf §H ft 

6 . d'd 1 dJd^'H, dftjFJp, uftst 45. 

7. 3W fesl'dl, UUUtw BB7, UcB 63. 

8. fUJtTd 1 IPPuj (HIT.), jjrifi jft zja fff, ifer 86. 

9. ft|ftpcn? nfeyld PPPui, g'Uc/d? gg, tte 1 5.. 

10. aig wfuw, ite 1 1391 . 
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did td rft dt »#7»P3fHd dfed-GPddr 

(W dl S t dS' hot dj§ S dS wpd ot ?ra tred* &, Gh wbp 

tF faHd6 oldd 1 S, M’U § Ufdd'Ad: ftdl Sd 1 S, 1 >vfrlO HOT 1 d 1 fed HH'd fed 
Hfdd'd Sd TSdld 1 S S G?f S Hd dfedd dS dd* dd : 
fadt d^K fwfe»F dlt HHdfd Wfe II 
d^dd t Hd Gd& 3d tdt Sdl ?dfo 1 1 1 1 

HTTd fed dfe MScP few t ¥dd ife Sd, HtF few dd feS ‘t 

feddtw dd, dfe t-fIhr dro Trafe fed* St tS wi dd 1 7 m, Gdfld St tS 
dlfed, UHdd § t cfe iddddt 3T 7PTIH dldt rd Hddl S 3fed ydd rdddFdt 

dtdd TF gretd dl Sdt S I dj§ MftwUd dl Hd'fed 1 S ddfc feS ttfet fed 

felted tPHH ddt' Sdl I H§ »fald Sd rft f^Md'd fdS SS dfeG dd, ‘t S^>F 
MS ddd* fdit E 7 ddTd tt S tdt 3F tf djf S feed life dSd* St Sd 1 S I ’ MW St dd 
fed Wft fdd fed U^G IF : 

S dG SGF fdTdfd TJdrT ddfd ddd II 
SS TOJ SfdW djd fed life »fad II 12 

dJ5 St Wldfet S' fed Sdt tt fewd dPHH ddt did 1 rF Hdd 1 I dJ§>»faldSd 
rft S MFJdt ddrt 1 fed fdt) cfet dtf-dd ufdejjp>F § gfd'H 1 ' G 9 dTdHdd 1 dt dIH S dt 
feHd'd yddd Gdl (TO ddH>fe»F S I fed S UfS^ fe Mdf dldW dt dfe ddtt, fed 
rFdcF ddd dfdt S fe Mjtf dd S ? 

dTdHdHdd ‘did’ >HS ‘Hd’ S dd* t H>te G dfe»F S I HcFdGdt dtdTdfel 
d^1^d^>HdHddJdW@dyddSSdJf tHdW^dGfeHdddt'SdT I Hddd 

ddd* fed draw Gd S fdH d* W, d’d )Jd djf Sd 1 S, S dJdlJH# ddlt ?5t dff 

<Sdt fSdrfd dd Hdd 1 S I d]dW HVTdd ddd* dtH3F § f?H 'dH’Gd 1 Sfe»F W3H 
fcSddd did 1 S I fed H tid'd old6 S' T?Sd 6d1 ddd 1 fef Gfl dt 1 ^ Hd lj T Udl , HT djd 
IjTdfe ol'dtS dl dd I ^ifedl Sd dd3 fe’Hddt S d’d fed dGft tt Sd 1 ddt ddrdl 
feO Td Gh S djd Mdt M’llS 1 Hd dd HHdfed dd fed 1 dd 1 S I dJdHtf IJd S MdH 
ddHdldfdd^ddtlgfHmrfedd^d, dGAdlwStftdrf ddd^G I Wfrft 
d 7 <odH lr ?> S : 

W SdT ddH dJdHfe tdfw I 
dldHdt >>FU dldSd Hd USrfew II 
Hd SdT dddd Hdd cSlH'fe^F I 
Hd 7 Hdd ttdrfe Hfe HH^fenf 1 1 13 

dlddTal fed dldW 75dl ‘'qdH fdP>T?S’, ‘dfeWd’, ‘H'Urld’, ‘ddlfl’ ‘Sfed 

11. Wd d[<J H'fdH, iJd 1 146. 

12. g^d^rnTfed, 1^ 463. 

13. d)f d^fgfed, ifor 144. 
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wu’ i >>fcre ft? Tft Mfife hw wsft ‘travft’ to?, 

Huw’Ht ‘yftTO’ »rfftTrau 7 fttTOftTOftyu i w(w§?3tfe5 i w§ 
wit TO »fare Tpfyu ft ?ft H&U 7 f?U ty Wfft U 7 : 

(1) fttrey wtfeHqaHc^t^t ii 14 

( 2 ) M y% to fout yu 7 ipfeM 7 n 15 

Tift MHf TOW ftt TO5 TOft U 7 3* UTf HfoTU ft? tft U 7 Uf H5U § life® 7 U 7 
if}?®? 7 ®, TTft§UdT§ UTOfttftTOfeUTtffe, U^ftiMHTOTO^fttct I ^tTPTOft 
siSh 1 , J^TP WU 1 HHUftfU ! tyfedl ife 1 yW arfs?) ftsT 7 ft ! fed ft ^HWl dig § HHcffUdl 
Udrt dldW I > H T U3T °R? ft tft ddl, U 7 HU, U 7 3U, U 7 HU, U 7 fWPTSH I u &(df<i'>f T , dfft 

iffet ’ftuftu 7 ?? !”ut ftH>ft ftufeM 7 ftt W? 7 ? U 7 #, ftTPUt^fftyfet ‘US 7 ® I 
sfftfew 7 , W HUU 7 IT # I” 3t ft? ft UgS TOl, TOft?, feH ipfaf^ TOOT ? 

I ftfttH? 7 ®?? 7 ^®^' I ttWUyHHU^fttfefTO 7 

ftteuutft 1 yro to ‘ft hhIh tte u 7 yw f^Mdfe ft : 

dU HU UlcS Hsf hQ(U did olQ 
U?fH ftM uftt>vt II 16 

W^rat UW ftt WOTt ftt TH 7 dlftl I MftU 7 fw 7 feft US HU ftt tfe ftft] Tft I '5? 
UU ft? Tft ft TO? (TO^fe 7 ) TO TOS TO few I ft? 1?U ft3®, U3U, WTO, UUftt 


fft U 7 ® Ufeftt TO ®ftt ft U 7 ® ftft # ®ft ftHHH 7 ® UTUft&UHHft I fat &U 7 ftt 


{_ 

»)TO alls td« Uftt I UTJ tft 6^' ?H ftfHM 7 tft TOtF cfclft WUl ddl mft I fefed'H 
W>TO TOt fa?? feu TTft ftt OTftr Ulft I fey TO 7 ft? 7 Tft, U?ft ftft Tit ft fttft Hfft^ 7 

tft 1 to 7 ft? 7 Tftftfeu fftuftyfttuTOHfeTTFftfy fHuuusftlliiyfy urt 1 feu 
fty yut ftft ftt toot ft §uft ft few ft tuft ufft yfe ftre? ¥fet ^fu^ 7 Tft 1 Tift to 
TOU tft ft H® 1 ftfW ft fcj 7 TO U& Ulft I fe§^ Uftt TPU 7 ? U 7 ^fe^r tft & fey 7 , 
UU fefi U 7 ^fcl-OT-cidl fecOT Oidl 1 UU i-fe H'fey 1 , ffer dd'3 ^dld clftl 6d1 I 3U did 
TOU ^t §§, ift, TOPt fl??tOTM fero SUt I ft ^t feurg 
» 55 Ut fecfW fi-PH 1 diaitl 1 TP | >>fe fKH fTOP ^ ! Hfui-F fed fefifMT ^ : 
ife 7 UIU H, ft 5 d' 'TO 
ftft HU ft f Uft, ft HU feuft ftfe I 
>HtU TOlfe ftut TOt, ft HU 3HTOT ^U 1 17 
Ttffaut»P offeu UTOTOTOT feft Ut Tfthft 3ft UTf Ut ftjH 7 U 7 yr^ ^ 

»fdIU ft > >?dIUft' TO TjfcTtT Ut UU?t § ifTO tfe I sffet dJdCH Tft fetfft UU : 


14. w dfa wfm, Ite 7 138 (H 7 ? Jft TO, H : 2). 

15. PTja^HtfOT, itu 7 146 (H 7 ? Fit TO, H : 2 ). 

16. TO 3^ Wftm, ife 7 918 (TOTOt, H : 3 ). 

17. HfU TO f® 7 , HfUH 7 i]mr, mfl 58. 
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dig ’Hdld G? rft rit Wfel'dfHg rildA-iH'dd 1 

»f^TU »?gT §U T fe§?j gfe rFd Hfe Gs^fe 7 II 
dldd dtrild dldld did djdHtf Hd dlfdt! Htl'fld'H 1 ' II 

wt gig >rife wfsw i 18 
fer ft grew w »>ffaw3w rife wg i fcr ririt tfew § rife ?w, ririg 7 
% cfe ydo|'G<£ ?W, ririd' g 7 dri'dl, H'ril g 7 9rit, iri? F^ (dd'ri rt'W Fdo< £ HHgfdH 
G fgw, w djd riw erg few, grew oftrfew i 
djd >rife G? rit G fed W<S : 
frig fipfe friG ?fe frig writ Hfri restril 1 1 
%j rife rifeffeGyt rife ii 12 n 19 
Fhh tiiwri cVM fej 3%, fuwg 3% wus 7 wu 7 nre ct, w? ug G Gh G ft G 
rife 7 fete 7 ft 1 fere fe Gh rife rite >te G ritfe Grit ritfe srif, »rfriu 7 ritfe 
feW 7 3 G WJfri ft i 

gjg ’rife G? rit Gt »riqw3fw rife W33 7 t tfer gfe ww Grit ft fG G 
friwcirif g 7 gif ri grit Hi-reus rit yg 7 ftri te fed Gu >>ffriH T ?> , gww ri ww^ 7 h 7 
friwgT te gg rit fe 7 ft, ?ro rit gw Gyfe wh yfe fe few fefe ri Gfe Gg 
G fefe fe nregr ww hs tite 7 ft i 


18. fe fe areere, gre 24rit, ufrit 5rit. 

19. m§ Jfcwfuv, fe 83. 



¥RJ 3tf^e frw §§* % HHfoH 

ytfHW fewafo* 

UrP3% ferdd'Hf%dfd¥?^533lM*fiwferdd l H?raTfite3?> i I6%i'3dt 
fed fwt % rirtK dt %3 d'9 cVAd § 33 cfel I fe3 %3 dt MfeH <5d1 3rf yni dig, 
dtfefefeuf^ 1699 dtdff fed dWPPfadlddWdldt I 3j3 ?PSd %? Ft 3>f 33125 
5WJ 33t3-f-dte 3§Hd dd3 (1526-1530 dt.) 3* 33T 3t, 33% dfe 3ffeH 313 
3tf^f^T^M-f-^H^frl3>fld a dlSy (1657-1707 dt.), f?13% d'dd'tt tw 
33T25dTOdfM>3* 325^ fffgwfeT^dddd 1 ' 3*33 31 I f%3 3>1 33*3 3t fed 
3JW % *3 1 3%->3 T d% rffe 3*25 33*3 fw 333 % fed*3 25Hl 3>1 % *33325 fr[3*3, *3% 
HHdfe 1 Hq'U3 oflJl'tf 7 I 313 cVdd %3 tft % *3*U§ rife rt-cPtt yd'V> 33*3 fey IJdfed 
33fel*3* d* fe%3 dfe* I §3%, 3fe% >3% 3% 3J3 H'Pdy'A % A% 3^-13333 333(3 
dl% I l?3% 3T§, *3333 %? 3l 3 *3*/d 3 ft wfm dt 3373 >3% 333 % fed*3 25dl 
*3*3dl 37M %1 Iddt I tf 3]3, 2J33tfed 3*fed, % fed* § 333 % 73S 335 d'ddldl 
fed lj%3 333 *Ph* 3*, fc^* % *3*3% *36*3 ' 31 * 3 * § % 3253*3* 3*33 333 d* 333 fd3*, 
f33d*¥*33ll3§U3'3% 75*25 felTdl %1 U¥ I §7j*dtfe3?feT ?M§ PdPdd'H fed 
vfldt-Uldt dl 33 1 33 T % 33 % tT r fe > >f r d'tP cl I 33% *3% *35% 3J3*3* dl djddltl % 3*25 
3 T 33+W33t3%f §3c3i3l l^dld'A U*fe*3* I 3% 3]3, §3T y<J'3d £ ‘/325dt if?’ 
dl 3fa*3* 25df *3*Lf£t 3*3 3d3*5 33 fddl I 33% 3T§ , dtfed film £ 333 dl 3*33 
*3*3<E* Uf33 t 3, 3 T 3 T , d'c) 333 >3% H'd 1 3fe3 *33U3 33 Pdd 1 I 

#33*2513 3# 3T§ 3*fjd*3 *3% 33125 3'33'd' % 333351 £d 3*375 §3?? % 
33333 ##<-!* fed Wf 33 £ Qdd'W-dc^^ *3*9 £ 3% I Hd 1 *3% PHU'd* fedd'd 33 
3# H'ddd, 33 3# 3%% *3% 33 33 ^ cfe, U%f 333! fed W-T Wd 1 sl'd 33553W 
fidtp W fed l{3t dfEW 3S3 T 3 333d 3l I §33* dt 3fost-3fef3t, >fe 
fwU, ^Hd'd, nl^rt dW W-T <5d' H'dl'H 7 d T 33 Qd WHi few^ddd: *'d> 
dldA 3 did d3% 33 I 3%t-Tf3, d did, >H75tW, 3J3-3t3 Wfe 33 % H’3 33 I 3J5 
H'fdy'A lJ3t 33d 1 33^d 3%dt»P 333 ^ 33fe3 ¥313*, 3dfe* >H§ 333^3* §1 
f31S3t 3* >3id § 3%f fed fefdd'Hd feH3*, 33dd5t 3^(1 >3% f33t3f fetf3* 
, 3A3 T 3 3J3 3lfefe feuf % dHd 7 ®! l{K3 KdBH 1 ?) ¥313 3f3t fe% MWTd 33 I 

¥ldS TTO 3* 33J ¥td ^ HAH Me d?5 fed f^Pd, 3fedte td75, fe^ 1 ddlcTO 

♦Sddd'd, fefePH fe¥ 1 3T, Jf33t yAfedlHdl, llfew I 
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ajd dlfUd fet 9<5' t HHfeH ddld 

fereifew i Hrej at t ydddi aaan (uian) feu afot a?s i fen te) afe) ata frrw 

Wft t fecJcV & cjdS'H te'tl fesftPH 7 0 I itare H'd, WHS H'd Hai'ttl (Abul Mu 
’ali’ Shah) $ Hite HH, t fo Matte 7 (Ambuita), fej 7 H3W3 $ ante HS I 
HCfe ite W t rffe?) re 7 HaH 7 HH 7 fife 5HH 7 , dfef% tj'tHd, fej 7 ddA'tt fet 

aifeM 7 1 fafo i fwa, area 7 S tat te Hana 7 HMrestarej fft tt rena 7 fei m 7 i 
ate real fat tej 7 teacre ite arei i 3?s-a?s ?sres te 7 atret i> 

Here ate Hrej t at aif atfet few (1666-1708 it.) t ire^ fei a?sH at 
aftejftftefayaatHwagHaiaiflgfHHreteHteiHfreHui i Here 
t ate tftsw 7 § refew 7 fa yea is fere ansa re 7 a?sa tfew 7 i, §ar wh aresa ?sat 
i 1 Ihh at Here aaa 7 fei aresa t reaa?s he) wte ifow 7 Hire vat €fe at 
HTHHafterettHateHaferetat ifteftejHW^^ajaattefelvteHc^ 
ate arer fearer fere ia hwhh 1672 retreat fere tet i fte wan fife mm, 
afawwgfe tfe^tewtugnte lSfaMeareteatitret i ares warea 7 fere 
ajf Hrfoa vaa 7 i atareya afore (afore) $ wfeirew 7 §t aa aa 7 site as i fte 
. afeaa at a 7 ^ at t ys ysafow 7 1 fa yre at ararewra 7 afore tea Hsfowre t wi 
teifOTw 1 2 3 at angst Pateaaiataere (ata) aa, fei teste reran 
‘aaa 7 a?a 7 f#’ i 1 i areas naan a$ acre ate are tt reresarej § Hafts Hdife] 
sfe) §re ret fere ret wares re 7 awre i i 
utafg areata 7 (1647-1704) 

terereanre 7 asa 13 1647 te £ ate ate fife te, i faagre 7 at 

refowwifa^hfawteit, t Hags Hcrrereftes fere tfew 7 i tea 7 re 7 wants 7 
reres-O-rets at i rereres at rerea-terets t afeyt, iatresit w£ areaff a a* ta Oh 
. § ‘are’ ate Hd) i fa rerwre fere tare 7 an at are fsTw 7 i acre ares i fa rerwre fare 
• areas is 7 re 7 aaaarea refew 7 , ret 'ire ‘sats 7 ’ reas 18 ares ret taa fere rey arer re 7 
fewnrtfew 7 i aia sffere few ares via are arer ret vftest ware fare at wi faa 
aaes t tet, fea at a 7 ^ a r rea i at sat fasret, efei gja at rewa 7 aa arej i 1685 
retaat fere era?) 7 ?ret t at ares i tre t faarera fast ares i 4 ag arer t afore i arg at 
t a^ ares, ite ares, fearere ares te aeare ares gain 7 ret ararafet wft?s 500 
ate ret te fowa atref i 1688 retaat fere at faa 7 ret te §aa bpAdid t area 
afea tre ret write wffo ate arfaw ret afet aa t w afe 7 , fa at a^ ares 


1. afef sng few a 7 ^ 7 , mme aarsw aaw tw, ufew, 1974, Ufa 197. 

2. afet Tfoa four, ^ -m i£PU gare vft, >tftera, 1926-27, ufo 109. 

3. gafews feuf, aaaaa four m vffwe ftfuj (w3 & uAib 7 ^ >x§ w? 
f&i) te aafare, ufaw, 1989, te 33. 

4. Harbans Singh, Encyclopaedia of Sikhism, Patiala, 1998, p. 410. 
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§ its t to) fes rra^5 urot d^W ?TO fe dfe I did dlfed few 3 fen 

PdHd'H'WfelWTOHfeutefg WfdddM I lifeiftsfedWW^TO 7 , dfeU3d>>fe 

700 hv& f gatedfedifeddfe i 22ifedd£ wdro^gtrSfew 
3 fe 9 wfe»P 3d dHd 1 fep l 5 feHqtJ^ ‘yfOyd 5W’ fedd^TOTOdTOS 

I nftfdd rt'do/ WAH'd ‘fetddg H'd 3 aid 1 H'd, Odd 1 H'd W^Hcft-nd 
HfewfeTHTOTO3}tOT^fedTO3dTEt I TO H r fod3feu^fMP4 T 3fefeH 
^©TO^d^d I fed CTO 3 

W3fedfefcf^3 T § H'Ad'd iTOHTOM W^UU^drfaWTfTOHddH'A' Qi'Qd' 
fw l” 6 

gy §ufe to 3rt ^ tite fg w t Tratp^fT fOTEt 

utd §g tot § 3 ifAp ?H3W gro dfetwt dfetw 7 i fed idt fedro, foret fa 

dtd rf} w3 d 17 ^ fed OdcV 3 yTd^'d 3 TO' rft d^TO 1 Pddl PoH'rtl drf lisi'tt 3 ddt, 
fetJ f^TO d^Hd ■fed HcFTOF ddyd few <S r 3 T ( 1 840-63) 3utd§d TOJ tdfdTOf 
TOrfetlTOTO^l^TOTOt^feHHHTmlH^tTTOpHfefeHUHtt I dHdt 
?Hf ^ujrg^cfe 1 1 #dMt^^fegTOtr5#y T *H€TOy3d T ^iw^tfaTOt 
yydl yd* Quo 1 TO5 dtw ddd tot ife I W'ddt to d 1 yew to) f@?ji & dig 
dt fedd HTO5 TOTOJ TOdfed § 33^§^T if TO fed 7 1 fed fe) tftd fg TOT 
dig Tft 3t dM H'j'fyH' 3) Pwfed §3fe frafefe 3 .tnro, fen 3 wro tret 3) 
fPdftd wfd) Ht, 3® TOlfet I feH 3 HTOd toto §HTO TO (Usmijn Khan) £ 
ufefgwtftreTOTOdfetdddTOttlw I 7 21 ITOd, 1704dfad)£kftdfg TOJ 
Sd^tifet wfeife'feM i toih fed ^ 4uw £ m3\ gro ctd£ life 
igTO^fe^g^fw^tHTOTOffe^ wfrofeHT I 1947dfadt 
3 dddfe ^rgrft fg TO ^T Vffe^rg EjiPofHd'A dTd fdW I @3(7 3 VdM TO £ 
TOWfe^fU^TOcterf^jfeH^?? 7 ‘TOt WW ufu W TPU’ ^ l 8 UfedgTOJ 
3 sidld IjHttH 1 ?) w£ Idg tfe 1 ddH 7 ^ «c( TO I HsfWVfcf pyol fewgg Pc(HH'd T> H T di-ft 
dd£ §H £ HTOJ TOT dfef ?tMw fedd MTOT fdfet I WTO) ITCdft »f£ 
Ufefedd 1 dd£ fd d) MtU Ufow Ht I 
A4)l tp?> »f^ dlrtl yr?j 

TO TOt TO ^ U3re TO 1 fe§ tflfew ^ ^TO TO I 

H'sPtTOT % ^ fe?5ife»P feg ^tfeh 7 11© »1§ 3d TOdd ddfecE dd3 §TOt ^ 

cWHTOdHt I H^ld'd'tTOfeydHTfodf^dTO^TMtTfed^UJH^rffedfe^ 

5. @<ft, 3d 1 410. 

6 . Loehlin, C.H., The Granth of Guru Gobind Singh and The Khalsa Brotherhood, Lucknow, 
1971, p. 121. 

7. • Harbans Singh, op. cit., p. 410. 

8. Ramesh Chander Dogra and Gobind Singh Mansukhani, Encyclopaedia of Sikh Religion 
and Culture, New Delhi, 1995, p. 323. 



TO BTfw tew »ft £ HTTfoH FTO 193 

HSlfeHHlf HTO Gt Gate Gt VR5W ajj atteG feu* ?TO GGtl Gt TO 7 aja Gt G 
gy-faGy as ate i ante H'fcjy G gaGTOHy 1705 aliWt ■feu hG aja Gt fe#& at 
Htefete G Gafe fte WTO 7 TO aG Hc5, Gh Hi} H3R5 GG 7 §U?? § ®yGtW fut-fite 
WaGtWH?! I 

oiGi WUcftW ite'S 1 ofU?) H 7 Ih«' cfld 1 I H'sWG G ridltt 1 fet) 8dcV G 'TO rft 
gfesGteryfet I 9 raj3 rft ^ ^H 7 ^- § >H T U^»ft ^fT^T ?OT TPS Gt WfaTW fGGt 
»te Ga?a Gt ijw tea fey yywaH 7 arat yte G <$yt toi, ar?G toi f we Ga?G 
G Gteafayratw £ Tfe 7 ® G yfw i i947GteGt1rofey?GTO 7 5yy 77 Gy T ufyy T y 
grofe yraa u'feFB 1 * aw few i H'sfete fea&8a?G G wa Gt te t ajaawG a 7 

fegH 7 ® cfe 7 f3TW, frTH H 7 TPH 4 97c?tW 7 o rr Gfe t4 vfcf ft I 

HMt! TO?) 

Gwy to?) G for fey hto? yacfe Gt, yyrot 1703 GteGttte fen 7 ® fey Hite 
wayua Htey fetf ara dlfey tew Gt § wite? 7 HGtroa toto 6<£ ttGl tefew 1 0 <j 
ifeteHraGtyaGtyryfetHt i ajf atfea few ?psGhhG 500 fey nfoat gray 
fete 3$ i 10 fey fywyy qy Gfew fen fed fey toG H fui-ra to?i wG G<4a Qai, Gfe 
#? hto ufe® 7 ajf Gt $ ite afe h?>, mte l ooo ntetw Hite to Gt rat 3TO G yaw 
fedu w3 i ^HTOTOteiteiHTO)^ T Hra>ra T gras?tetGHGH i u>teitet i iron 
tp?) G ara Gt Gt wfewaygd 1 toG yfes 7 Gt tost to hs afyw Gt i ary Gt Gt 
wlwaHTO 7 t qarrfeH G G @y gy fyyy to Gt ra 7 toto^ to few i u 

Gtroa: to?i 

ifefgHraHwGyfTOGya^GtTOy^TOfteGHyraGaiyytfeafewGt 
fea fey l oo Gfero nite to? Gfew i GanGt G gy ten tos to fft Gt 

^^^yu^grfteHTiTOHTfHf^ | ^teyfeH^teG3teOT?§HG!>te 
GGt i 12 

?5ira ^cr hGhh to 5 £ te Htegtzw froro f ??to? h?), S bhto Htera G #r 
teg fen tot few i gn Gute tG flniduvpfew, te^ Gt Ghh Gh rte navrara i 
hh? te 9 HH? te te, § te f Hufe GGt H3H tea alw, wwe fen nafite M ?teF 
tea ftes h 1 uhh tea 1 1 ter hGh^ To) S ?tea TO5 £3 gfw xpt wrefe 
fodaal tete teau uw ^ ^1^ nrfaw »te teta tos Gt gaftel f%G feH fowtet 
teaa ww Gatete GG gray w ate 1 c5?ra ter fetea TO5 Gt w tea Hfeatew 

9 . fwMral fers tew, aroa?y to w, d T ar ufo® 1 , ufaww, 1999, te 7 
1009. 

10 Harbans Singh, op. cit., Vol. IV, p. 94. 

11. Ibid. 

12 . to! H^y tew, $ to yro gro ^p, tefi-fSTro, 1926-27, ife 1 10 . 
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feif Hfebp tffebf t i 13 ?^ tHHtrHHWi^Hif Blfg'H 

frfuj % Ife H'lcJfcl'H 1 Itl'H 1 §HH cSe'y ‘dirfld tf 1 ?) Efe y|3 H®VP fedU her® W3 
tyddlt-ly § fecf U3cl feftW PiHH fetl Qt)<V PblH HI® tft 'cOdl fof it^ 

H'foyid'Rd»fT § tot rtiH®'H^few %fefcrt i fe hwh fen 3cp hh^ 
®f Mrfgpx 1 sut fe®r I 14 

HHfelH Tfe fgPHTR-f -^te 3 ftf ^ ?fe ®T® EH® TMcr T fl > grfe cF&\»F, 
fecf tlcT HHfeH sfdld tT fof i§§ H T fijyH T ftW r t?f Hcjltfl ®t HWcl ^ cf ty'ftW, life 

HEfHH, fan $ Uf Hf HTgkit £ tfgw 3 crfEtz t® W% fife wfe t fe®^^ 

>>f^ HHfeH 3HBHE5^feHJf Htf^H fed! bfe fHt U| H'Pdy'* 7P® fP »ffH^ 


13. R.K. Ghai (ed.) History of the Ruling Family ofSeikh Sadruddin, Patiala, 1998, 
p. 209. 

1 4 . Ramesh Chander Dogra and Gobind Singh Mansukhani, op. cit., p. 323. 



3SS Tt3 33* 

feH feu ts!ira 33 l’'fe 3 fel 3*15 Pwu^ufeu ‘ mum u u3cF&u hzf?>3h’ 

UUfel Fife »fe fw [yfeiJ'H § feu 33>M ts S I feufeutfHTTOUgWdjtSS 
feH^ HU^^Pdff 'H'ttl 3^43 ul 15 ^ fwu?^ ^ ^ IJH 7 ^ S i Ffetul 

fey tran S ifirot Fpfe? S ul csJl r cJT fef?-f% > >Rft f3W3 S fefeiwu S i^yl* 

i feSuwSfefeuuu^uuuTjSyyfu 
feu fey tFufeu Fnfe, 313 fefeUiH fefel»P33 fe^FfW 3 fdt fe 

3 ut ufet, fsrar fera feHU-tFi ts f&ret 3 1 fen 3 ]y feu ufet 3 ^ few T33 7 3 tfg>ft 

PfiTO fetl did dfe ofe 41 dJdU^'PdW 7 d'9 UcSd'dl Pudl S’ I 

fe?p fetl FlsT 3 1 frPFFU 7 dJdUWfe fey y3H 3 y‘rtl F0 ’313' cTOof 3? rfl A'tt 
HyTq’3 33 I 3J5 ?333 3? rft U 7 U3Ff WTWS 333W HfejU fetf 7 U 7 HUT-HUt?) 7 3 I 
rt'sc fft 7> tSboCi 1 H'fdy U 7 >>f3y FTUMd ddfe^ uPhW 7 3 fof TUUU-WW) 13 
‘cTOof U 7 ujh’ t I feu TO W33 1 S31331 48 Hte ?3 UgH gfe fej 7 tyyy 7 feu 

3 I feH^UfU^STUTfeyg, tUd^gfel 3fetPS3few>H3feFrFfe3 T ?33WW?33U 
If^ 3 tst U 7 TO3 3 I 1469 St. 3 fen Fra 7 ?) 3 313 rft 3 WUH^ tpfw I feu 
d.ldti'H T U T WjSfFU yPiW 7 SfewS I fen J-PH d(d<£ rtfal oi'dg'H 7 wsl HUd Hcf 7 ?) y3 
tfe 33 I 

333 7 3: 7 HfelH 3J3Wt 3 fe W UUU 333 UFffe »fe 3 UHPU MS H 
3lfe 31 FFdflu SfH 3lSt 3 I pfefe gfe 3tF3 H'» 7 <V UH 7 31 W-fUS 3 I life?? 7 UHfel 
tufetH3l 1921 IT few fed 7 333 33 I 333 31 UUUH 7 )# w3 fUHfet 3 Pf^SurS I 
§d3c<d WUU* U 7 <id^ 1 P/d'rt otR fet rl'<£ 33 U 7 Fit I 

313 dddlPtu FPfeu 3 7 3fe»ffe FPfeu S U3F13 ?fel S3 Hut 11 SStmutFlS I 

313 fufe S hu 7 ?fel fen fe3 ite 7 if 33 feu 7 1 fen wiraw § S 3 7 ipf 

tfete p? S I feH 3cf S fe3S S3 3(3 H'fesr'3 feufe F13, §U K3U S I St yufel 
feuf 33 »fe Pte'U'd $ I 

■ftRJ 7 3'ddjH3t S yPdd Stl-nHUU S 33^-333, y'dd'S'd d_ra 6'6c< Sg rft U 7 
3l33*>1 l d l S I 

33333 1 TFfou S St-St S 3T3tWfe t g3 3Jf SI S Ug>ft U1TO f%3 S3 gP 3St 
Hd'6 S 3133 > H T t 33, QdcV fet F13 S UfdW d_ld3 f H 7 3 7 13 H'Pdd, S faf ftfe ttt, 

*3t3B3 H3§3, 3Jf U’UBT t? yrtlddfHdl, «fl>[3Fra I 
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ftej 7 dj tid'd, ufeAte y'AW pfe yu 7 fife yutTAte A yuu A ure % crate P[t uju 
cTOU A? At U 7 UJUUPPU 7 ^ I HUW UuAfe fifel ?> 40 hAA uAt?> PlA UH UPPU 
yyfepp H'W 7 ?? vt'dRd fen urauppA ?ph rerrat, reura pfe usra At At A? 7 rey At i 
feHlifei® pfaru Au At A fuA At urauppA re AAt fare uuf, A A Piure 
A fu UgAt ArPH feu UJ§ At U 7 AAt WW U 7 At I HUPU AufeUTftuif PfPrarePT 
At A At feu At UJUUPPA U 7 §3y A I fUU UraUPPU 7 fife refit A Ui§Pf fre 7 UB At 
Ate Arete A 1 feuuraupprereAtpptuuArereByfpfeA i uraAtfeureuureS 
re uA Piure cpAlfess' A^reAifeyuraute 7 i AuAt Ate A ura At fa 9 '6'fdd rate I feH 
prara A eru ?A ufet H'Pcjy urareira 7 y<±'fa»p fippp 1 ippt At Au fere At Are A 
fa^reB^AtAAfeAtPrapAtureAtu^tpft i ireAtfeuuu 7 ABreA,faPTfeu ^ 
^a^refeureyrei Are A i fen urarereA § ?ph reel pf ttete rest usy^ 
fifty At ctitdlf^sf utet&ApfereAt wre ret?>fifeu$A i ite 7 fptfet § butu 7 A i 
feu re Ab% pfepra ure A Atppu $& Bra Ate % irate A i 

^ >H>rare3 At ^ uorew At % ^ huw fera firau feu ure>Hfe u 1 

6<te A ft fu wAd feu Prfeu A i feu rarauMra 1 ura At A hupt Puny* y olAut feu 
ufepp Afepp A i feu urarere 7 Are ufepp Afepp A i feH urarereA A yreftt fifty 
uu i huh pfureu A tPH At ujf uhuh At At uukhw At A i 

§uftuu tpupputpp A pppiu t£ bju prauu Au At uu, faA A 9 urarexfe uu i 
HePrt c?H fed PIUftllfAtt' djd At A faij 1 dJHdfe'tt 1 , TO Pffe fed fed fife feUPffeu 
urarepA re fare Aid 1 finpp A i feH Hyo A ura At rest fiid'A A t^-r ?pb tuft Aft 
ppft i TTfrera A fereH Hyo A utuuppu 1 ufepp Afepp A i fepf ?pb fife ura piA At 
rest ttppf refiu w A i feu Aret hApiu Ah?pw t re Ate re A i 

wuu A ret rere feu ura prare Au At rei 7 ^ y<£sPAI urAtu^wt hAjm 
A i A ppuure A rern ot? 1685 At. feu ure 7 fuut ufet »te Aura At te pfete ure 7 
fuAtmAt i uAf Hurara 7 reAte fitet A 1891 At. feu feu fAA A uu 7 A^ A KPfte 
reuAurauppAJufuAtAAre^^ 5 ^^ 1 tre^raAturaAt Are rerat A 
praAAAuu Aurefetpit i fepiuraAtu 7 ?? 112 rewuutu^ 7 AtppHretufet A i 
fej 7 tuyu 7 , ufupfte urafupps 7 ppIuu A feu fife feu ura At A 7 urauppu 7 A i 
feu urarere 1 AsA ptAhu ?pufuppA A" lOPteAtraugnA i Frfrey At reufeppA 
ppfuuA u»AfeAppApfu i feHPraraAyuWAferep^ufeppAfeppA i ^fiura 
oj^jpfeAufetjora Are A i utuuppA A yurat f?raw fitei uu i AuAite 7 
HUTU 7 A i 

Auures, A tu fi-rcj 7 wdci, ufifete yAtpp, uw Prafiraris u 7 feu fife A, A 
itet pfepra sw-ppup A 6 Ate fre Are AifrefifeAiPHut^ura prauu A^ 
At re utuuppu 7 A i Hfed_y Are A At ppA re i re 7 ^ HA'feHPraraAppA§HPfe 
uraAt re hpth At, uif At A AA uret A re su^ ret Afeipp, uret A ppfypp to! 
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HU 7 ?) ©H feu UJUUPU 7 faddy 

feu tt® d 7 tpu 7 ©, ft fife © tt 7 f fife 7 ire feM 7 © 1 ® 7 u 7 , 3* uju 7ft © uuu ttd 7 , ufet 

©H 7 ! feu 7J® fife 7 © I UJUTftHfUUU.TfcttityUUT T®^ W 7 , ©^TfttUtd 7 
d 7 0 h yu u 7 tt® fks 7 5 faPH 7 , © fen u 7 ® h ! 9 > tf 7 ?>f©d © UT© I 

UJf Ut^^fq^StofelHTUTfUTfe^fe^gfwUU I d 7 ©UUt©UU©3 
ttU^ttdtfeUTdTTfeUHqU©©^©} 7 ^© I d 7 Hfddjd © ufsTTH 7 fe oft fen fife 
feu tut feu ? 7 feHdul ©? d 7 tuft©© fife ©tfefa few ©ujyTft©HUHutH©td 7 3 7 
UraTft^UUH fuurfe&yU#! ©UutdH 7 ©^ fHUdTT^IfeHfUdtuUUoru | UJU 
H'fcJH ©t UOUTUT 7 HU t Qh © ©f-1 © Udt fckt'fe'H 7 Uf© UJ3 H'fdH © Gh U ddU'A fud', 
f©H © ©H © faU ©UH 7 ©tt I feu HUU § TOW ufeuf 7 »T© feH TPS 3 © t© 
cftddU UU 7 © I H 7 ©} TTUTf© U®t ttUdU UU©t § I UTUUW© © UTFdt fife UU I 39 
upuf'UT^HfetfeRUUU^, HTtfeuwfefeutuitTftu#© 1 OuH©tHd>ft© 
Hi® 7 ©tf 7 © I 

‘©dd 1 djd ^Hdi-lrt ©? vft U 7 ’ : fed ®'dd fel^ UH djd UldtHA ©? Tit © tldl i-lfd 
HH 7 ©® U 7 WTPU © I UJf Tit 1663 feu ©fd ©d HH 7 © HU I fed TPS © Tft UJf 
UUUtfeu©t©©Hd 1669 feu UUTWfeM 7 1 feu HUB © UUUB HUU fa® 7 * 7 ©ffef 7 
© I ©feuUB 7 fe H©UU © I UUtTToftddA©® 7 © I Hd'd'H 1 US did fife fe© mufird 
TFUftU life ©feUU, fej 7 Iw®©®, dfdHl® UHU 7 fed ©, f©H U 7 UUH 7 589 fefa © 
ufe 50 UU© H® 7 ® 7 fife aBU, ufurft®UHU©"fer®©UU I 90 uu© ffernd u 7 © fe& 
UU I rl6 Htfl 4 U t® 7 UU 7 © I feH Hd'A © Ud'dl fife ©t dA I f©H dJdU l >ffa feu Tft 
UJU dtfe© fife 7ft u 7 tfeuu U 7 feof Ufa 7 © I feH © 3 8 ©© UU, © U© ©© UU I 

7ft did uuutfeu 7ft © UftcTHdB feu Hd UJUUUffe UU I HU © Iff©® 7 ‘UU 7 
TUfUH’ UTUHUFU 7 © I fife Ufet t HU, fej 7 »f© dfdHl® UJTTUfe 7 ® 7 , U 7 ® 7 UHftjU 7 
fedoj' © © Sd®'dl © oidln S’ I 

fife UfTT®, tug 7 ®TUU, 3'fUHt® UHU, U 7 ® 7 U®fer S vft® © UUfa T|t UJU 
dddlfeu HftUH Tft UJ UJU^OU 7 © I UJU Tit 3 xfuu 7 ® t U® t fet UUU dfe HU I 
tldd'd tfe 7 frid 1 UU UU 7 ufeM 7 ■Dfe'>f 7 © 1 d.ldU'Jffe © U 7 ® ¥tu fefa 70-ftu © I 27 
truu § Vl® 7 sum 7 © I TfeHU U§© UJUUMfe © MUTlu UU 3 Ht® © uufe 1 1 
TPS' UJU 7ft 3U HUt 1 1 § UiufeW 7 ^ HftUH © UdHA' ®ut fet UUfe HU d 7 UJU 
fettf 7 ^ feH TrFU U dHT 7 UU® ttdl fe% fl® 7 oufeu o!U feuf 7 , feH UlHU'rt § 3d 1 ■UJH'G 
70-ftu HW t, ftlH © feus ©U UJf H'fdU'U fed 7 © HU, ©U HHU © I UTlfet 
^fTFdfHUfutu® | 

fej 7 Uft dtUHt® SBU, U 7 ® 7 HUUt H 7 fife UUcT ©, tt '&®% H§HU MUfet © feu 
)-ft® HU® S® © I fed fife © UU? feu Sdtt'di © ddlu UJJ UUUtfe® H'fdU 7ft H 7 
UTUHHT 7 ® 7 Udl H'fdU © I HfdUJU 7ft US 7 © © fe% Hffe fau U dl A 1 ® fau 7 UU 1 I 

fed tut t 20 UUH ut UTU 7ft © tu® © TPS © HU 7 HHHH 7 © Uf© ©U yU dt 
UH^faHtUTJTfttTrasfeufHt I UTFUtftfalUU I J^U^U^TufeHHTtudyUTH 
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tfe 7 G to rates tee 7 G, to net 7 § Gw erara 7 G i 

THrTdl fed pft cPd clddirto St e 7 P-P-ld'A S', to 5U3 fes rajS H'fed e 7 3d 1 
fed 1 i fen s 1 ® S erafe us i 

toterate,Hte?p wee^totetwetotfraetoSraerrajrae 7 * 7 ^ G i tosTf 
mSGt G »p t fto ratefepra Stes wranfew raraS to i fen trat s^ rate rafto 7 toe 1 
St, Qd 9dl Hdd G I 

Gutras to raraetot fey fete to Strafe us i dSld'rae, Sferararafe 7 # 7 
fefeufuSteeTtosrara^teefepesraSftoteS i to teto urate ratetrafe 
GraraStopSt i raraSteG raraS to St dddifed rateura fto ferate ras i SrateeferatG 
S ’PHd'A 0H pfe nfedlg St Gd 1 offe, Gh U 7 S 7 djd tP to 7 G I ^Gld'd'd d-Pdd G 62 
rate G i fera St wSt 16,450 G i 

GuSdd did H'feld'6 G 5 T> >fd: St djd dfe d'2 PfG St d.ld ddfejPlA St S djd 
JHrawerrau’stofeGfefsutG i 

feus 7 G raw St rajs Gst dd'dd St ppGS us, fey e 7 utot tfera to fess 
fes ut siseMra 7 Grasse G toe to rafe G i ufeS St sstwra 7 rararae fep St 
ife i96oGtoepsfes 7 rasfesfeysGesrarafe IdufeSl Hsteet tossfet 
G i St S toS fedETfs 7 fraw oa i d ] y St ydAH'Sl G f-te 7 wdit; 1 G i 

sis rafeps G fto 7 ? 7 tot sjserafte fete S tet us, ftfe S fsS s 7 fsS sraste 
s ere sas tot Gus* St weans raefet tot G i 

ras G uldw h<j‘6 eftj fto ferra feu S srserafte e 7 ftod G, Gu us si'SI Sai 1 

fHU(SttP dlde'>PS r Sfs °Pdl t{PHM dddeWSte I fed d.ldd'PPJ 7 Gn^d fedG I fed 
SfSeMfe fe US Pfe SlddA to 7 G I 

era 7 rarsews 7 ufet rast feu St e 7 tote rate G i fer raws G fto wro G, 
Gte Gu yu St G S fetor d'eto G fep S fed 1 s'd> rase 7 fed 1 St i fto tote tor 
sjseppt A'w fto aAlratet fed G i tofSt S era fto e 7 yrara G i fto tort 
rates rawt rafe G to rate ton to G i 

teStorawsfetoturaftfeteterrautesiteG i fera s 7 ® set uto tots 
S, tote t ssray teto fto us mG fto to 7 ntoteH, ufete tote G S uuftop 
HTfi'S 1 fed err to St urafte G i ra? eraw ^e 7 fepftop npto 7 G i ytotfeteus i 
fto tote rate S Gt ut fetotep ^ toterate G, fto fetotep G »rGor to 
Hute, wuG totorararaTGtoGdtoyrafwrafraraHsut fepfeiw i 

huw to to Gtorara fto rajraetoW S trat G ura 7 toira 7 G fra Sent fera 
to era ufra rate, rajf ufefejw> ’hG rara ratto fey St ra 7 tot rairaraw 7 tot 
G to K3 S ftoPtP djdd'jpt raira ?p?>ra Sra St S us i Hers to fed rarraetotop rate 
feGt raiSt TP^ratet ratet tote G i 




fen £ fut' mte § Btral gtfts h 1 ^ 

ife 7 feW* 

feu WTO WTO Tfe 1775 t »fefe fro W§ fel U 7 $ 1 TO »?U 5 few, i|g 

H'fclcl ufd'S'd fet) fed fed Vld'6 rfe 1 fetfUa H'cJK^ I »1 d Id ffclH t-fl<S<^> 

a HUHcft U 7 ® HUfe U 7 feH a HdUdJil KtTO 5s Ht UHU Out S ifolfegfelMfl / 

i wt§qkiM, 

Mu Mt feus 7 ut uf ip fuf 1 s 7 at , fen a §h at fy®y« uron: sot' utut i feH 
aaofefa®feu>H 7 fe>H 7 ^yuatHlu 7 i u 7 aaHu r utu i uuTrou 7 yutuat i »nut 
H'M sf'tTlti’B §Wld dU fen rfel UftW I fen autMdt 77 ) 1 ^ fedtd-fdldt! 

t fedUU llfero 7 § >HTvf OT5 ^ f fetf 7 ? 7 few Ht Hff-ffft W^ Hd'fed' 

ut yUU Udd 1 fed 1 I 

feudd af^feufeUTVPHcJHt, tlHU^Ufetutat I wtuqt' 
feH^§HUTOUHt^7SfU37 I ufe »ffe fidsfe!' § tret UWf UnjH HUf tfeM 7 | tut 
feH a Hf-IdU feu 7 >f l fe > >f T , Vl'WH 7 ® UU fed 1 I H'y uuta a U 1 ^ S, fed3 fey ut 1 TO, / 

a fife t!'d feu a fe3 I WT U2J fed HfUH® fe'c'c 1 ) 1 a y^'ct 1 S' cV® ^yu UU I 
#U T ^3ife T ^£fu^TfeT£fEH£^7feTH^t#fefTUTdTfeTUTScrt3fw | 
ferofeuf fetuf WUf,fefer>H§ Wt d'iUfefeg^UUcTJT WUUU^fiW I WT 
ut h' 93 fen at uyu s 1 ® yust «ot! u?> i > H T ua feuatro 7 a ut fen a tuif aJI dfe<s 
feU 7 , UsfkTOUt 77 ! 7 TTOTfe 7 UtffeH BffeW 1 >HU 1 U feu Ufo ®Hta H 7 Mt WUUAl 
?fet' fe ^ yfe^ § fe®^ ufef t fu§ uuf^, ^ feH fes^ feu UMfer % 

HTSoTTOjUfeU^fel^ufutHfe^UU I feH^feuUTuf ^y^U'dl feufeMuut 
®ut i wujj ui? fef a pro ut feiyu 7 M 7 ® 7 § feiuu irou fife uiufet % ua uu i 

u 7 ^ M u 7 ufet a fe^ u 7 utuh aa at wf^ uf ut vufen 7 u 7 ® 7 Mt tut / 

tut ur® suf Ht, Mu uut feu feu fe®^ a feu-uu ufeufe $ fen u 7 fu®t uu 
afew, yfe Hfefw u 7 u 7 ®u at uu few I U 7 # M TOUt fetJ3U ufet utfet U 1 , 

fedS 1 >H T U®t UUUt feWHU a Hlfe «fe' Ht, U 1 ? yU 7 0<£' HHU® Ht I ©H ^t Hddl 

urot hhu a uro at i fe7 ufcr a uu^ a ufe, ftm a nya Hfet ufeu^ a a 

uu fro 7 , feu grgu fefe a tfw ut uuf Tft i 

u 1 ^ an at mu aat »ra?feu fe >»tuattu fe htohs utbu feu uut at aat i 
» roa at fey uufe at ufe§ a fe^ a w uro ®at mfe-ufu ®3fet feu aat at i 

♦hitou, % fero gw, hhuu, fefew t Hfewro Hitru uro, gfeu 7 1 
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ftS fed! PI 7 dlB^SftB 7 ftd 3 fell 64 '2l rtdl dd 1 , for fed H 7 H3 7 eft SdW 3(7 I 

f^f t itbpS tat 33 m§ % ftMpft § Ste 33 i 
ySW fed sidiB OS 33, wut uftsW nte §3 SbIpih ftd b§ St h'S-awm 

A'6i ft^ fed tjtH oldt 33 I fti H S @6 4d yfrt2 S (of<^ fed 33 St Adi Sfe^! 7 I 
d'G §3 ■cddl dd'dd dt H3 3dA Bd'd'd 1 >HH3 few llfcptf 7 ?^ ^'(5 >>{S sI'SI dld^Bd 
ft?W 2364 § WUBfeH 7 d64£'d' tydffe % §3T fed fi-WA fed B'QilPP dSN 7 I 

ftddfefaT ftd #3 t 3§dH dtPf 7 «fe ftd ft St fed 3fS dS HA foT §33 3>§ §U 
33HT 7 Hel'A flO 1 >H 7 Ut S’ >tf T 3t 3> dt St, ltd St W-ld 7 fetj 3B 7 Sd fed 3* §§l S3 7 33t I 
3^ §3 dt fe[33 td r?3T % >(333 ftt 0S 7 § gfe# % f§^ ftd foM>dt BTdt I 
HH3P3 dW Wt»ft Wt 33H 7 ft§ t feut (UgH) Ss doidlBA W fSMdd § 
dStPf 7 t 33337 uPd ltd Stt»P I §33 >P355 3TH3ft3 3t, dUtPU dt, tjS fed St 3J§ 
dt 3B73 Odt dtl fed ft*5>§ f fed 33 tPAdW— fd& BUtStt, dfd®, HW, ifed 7 , 
3 T Et§, fHq>H f § ryi4 l 'd l Sdl£'&d3WtHgtfS§3|Uftd3 7 HS33 I BeJ'd'd 1 PfHB 

feut 3 ^' to 3Sf St % §h S §33§ few ft§ St 3 T Std 7 § § bu -feu 3? §t 

§3 i fdtp § wSt 3# 3 u § St n^St b 7 ^ hkIb S »put SSt feSt i 

H3feft tuP-ftPA VPS' ftd 33 fd3 d 7 fddB 7 StPB dt I fedt ijd fd3t»P OT 
3t 3d'dd JHoFPB- WraW d'dA’d' 1{BTB 3B B§ TT3 I U* f^T IfedtB #3B § H3 
t HPJH^ >ft fef §3 § ^ §B3f3W dt HBBTBt Bdt' >l?ft tjf fed fet fed 3>Bt efe 

fed 3^ §Ht §3^ AUft: ! fd§ 'ddld^ dU T 3 I § BdBBT ?TO §H d 1 §3 Bt, fen dt fdB 

>3d3T3 7-8>raBt7Tt,^H3|B H3M§§3lB^ I §H d 7 few ?ft ^feM 1 few I 

tfiw, “W ddfe r S dBW § 3* §33 dft §dt BdfdVPBT, >M3B, 3dt 
St, >H3 33 3§ BUt' HftBM 1 1 VfB 1 33 1 B^d 1 3^ fd3 tdB 3^ 33d 1 >ft f3 ddddl' 
§ 3+ feBf»P, to § tt 3§ 33 Sdt' ©SftdPP, ZF K^Hd BTdt 33§t feut fe§ W § 
M §B3T § 3TU3 UJB Adt' §33 1d3 r I S3 dfe dt»P S' gSBF 3^ >33337 fet 
§3> IdB 7 , >33 tft §t Ut §3% ftdt U3 I ” 

§§ dt>3> BRd 33§ @3 § 3>§ § fed 1 , “Odfeo-f 1 S§ t§ 3>§ § cblol St fed 1 S I 
33 fet W 33t>3> 1 33337 Wd ftd tfj| eft, tfe 1191 ftd mit 33BBT ^Bt dU>3 
§§3§47ydB>d T 3feB'd fed feS fe*3fePF3t I §B St, feded 1 3B> 33t§ fe§ St 
HHd'3 Bl§ 3c7 I fed* 1 dt^P t§-t§Bt>3> Idd 7 ! 7 fed 33-3 fed* 1 dtw B>3t>3> St A'64 
St Hdl SStW 3c7 I feUcT 7 gfedd ^PBH 7 ? 7 § St 3S3d dldl cb'64 7 3 dirt 3<7 ^Tjtt 
33>St 33§ 33>3T d33?P § dS33 uSd 7 § 3377 tfP7d>St §§B> § d>B S3 «>§ 3c7 I 
fH§3B§Stfe3 333>3tJ^§3g 7 3S>3dtt^3 33t>3 7 d 7 333 7 3yi 7 3 (Sdd) 33§ 
CPd 3B§ 33 l” (>3tT 3JJ fed deg 7 ftd TfSSt 313 7 d 7 SdB S >3§ BToft dt 3>fe7 ftd 
gSHB 1§B)3 S 33>3 VTBfdd ^Btdf-BBtB 7 Bdtw SSt^ 33 l) 

PdH cJ^ 1 gIdW 1 tt PdiftW 7 d 7 dfe^f 7 S f3 W >3'64' feuf St UfeM 7 ^ ^'6^ >3S 

BTdt 313333 fem St B 7 ^ B 7 ^ §3 d 7 fdtt'3 fed § ufdS 7 tSt^ft U 7 Bit 33, 
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ito >x3 fen f fut § feral H'tsr 

fiw £3 fife ^feH^wattiWOTfe 1 Bit hb i ^b^Sb 

St»f d'Sldf 7 ^iS fed<V 3 03 d fdd'd fed St dfe bS HB I IShI d^ 1 > HH St 

Hd'd'rl 1 MHB ftfuf ufe»f^ ^rfo)>fi § St f?B B¥?S But' 1B3 7 § W t^ 7 5BB 

yOU > »tft Sdl A'tt odd 1 , (HH fet) d'G SB S^tf 7 d'Sl'H 7 B old! dofttfe B 7 I } tf 7 V 
>5fBTS! KfoJH 3 UfeW^ S?5 x)$> dlS I fdH 3 HdHd dd 1 S' feT SB d'G rfH £ H'dc) HH 
But ' hb i “»f5rFrar irSt b 7 Brut ul yu 7 3 i fun oid'^d mbhot mbtb uSt hot b 7 
gif % I” 

(HB 1766-68) 

utS 3h 3 3b! hbtb But' Tff 1 fbr u 7 Su 7 g 7 ^ htSb ypyS ?w 3 uu 7 tu 
3 Hfst 3 AdSlo) KUi*'dl'd SUHlflu W? HBp ts 7 Tit I feH 3 feu feH 
B 7 dddy Tft I >H 7 U^ si'SItl'B feufeHBTUHH ddid 1 Tft I tffc 7 ^ Vjftw St B 7 BH5 3t, 
gt-ttlVf yrSuHTftufSuStSlJUSHfWSuTt (d'dd'dl tBH) 

W ofdO SI MBl Hfe HB I Sdil •ddWet WEt PdH £ Pldd BB dfed U'dSl u333hB I 
ftTH £ Hdld ‘ddO Pd 3 SUTB 7 BB <53 B 7 dB 1 £ UH WB 1 3 St ^fUt d'A fed HB I d'G 
HTftu dB HVf SB IbmQ Hd><£ SI d'cf fetf dldd 1 Tft I UlcbS 3 Id 4^ 3 B 7 fdH £ dfddi 1 
utwMMnti 

B’S 3h St HUTB 7 !? 7 >HHB ftfuf ut 3St HB £ Hyu H'Sef 7 3' r SlB T U T St But, Hit 
fe?^ £ St B’S HHtu 3 W fBB HU fBB 7 I »13 S3 £ UTBIhb TUB 3 B 7 ^ HTftu & 
>H 77 4Btq 7 BStB33B 7 HH 7 3fu>S£^3fu^3uUH 7 UUf5 7 >f r I B'S HHfu, iHUH 7 UJJ 
33 3 u B 7 H'46d Tft, >tfH fsB KSTB?, ^fdd US fee^ t! 7 H'ttoj BB fBPH 7 I Tld'd'iH 1 
WBttfiU^fBST^^fsTf^ I MTUtPmStMtiteTfeBfllBgTfSBt I fe^feB 
TO, tM HH 7 ?) f5B3B BBS 3 fe^ 7 ? 7 SB q 7 ^# St BB3t BB d>2, fUB 7 fed' KWtfnBt 
feBSt BBS S BTS-B 7 ® ypuS mSS B'StB'S § St tBTTffeM 7 fe B 7 # Sd St 65 TFB5 7 St 
BTfSt H'tfw S St tBSt SB BUf, fen BTH§ SSb tBB St dSt W$ M BR5 BB? I 
feS tfratyf 7 Sb 7 btS qrltB Sbb 7 bIbb 7 Tft i 

lEBB BfBt S fB^ feB St UW BT§ Tf>ftB S BB t%B ?)St HB I B^ SB B 7 
HHd'« yFd-d'd BUfStS fett'H 7 S BBBBT, ed 1 S HU3B — BB 7 , Odd, d'd S did* 1 >f 7 ySt 

S^WBtStSBTHfB^feBBtBfBSBB I feB?q S St B^ S BfSw ^HiqS-M 7 ^ 

S? ©BB S^H 77 ^ BBBBT S BH-f S S? B3 7 , SB BB 7 7 >1B 7 B BB BS HB I fedB 1 fife 7 St 
BB ofeHTftB B 7 M HBlSt Tft I PdH BBS BBBB-gr-BBBB dldW St feBB 7 ShH 7 d'G 
BTftB B'di ofdl BB ddU 7 ddt'H 7 ddl'H 7 HB ijS d'S Sq S dfd<£ S 65 ! t'H 7 0 d’dl'H 7 I 
BUtStS PS & St *rnjS W fed SSt WB Adi HB I PtidB 1 TfSdt of SI Sd-oftf'd' 
PbdA' S qpdd'd gS£ b 8 St BT3B HB'QS BB I frTH B^ 7 ufB& fed wS B 7 fB fBB 
lB(§ BBte 7 fUB HB flfm ^w, S' S T^st 1%B W (huIb) St SSt , B 7 B S M 7 
JUTHTB Sfw I fen BW B 7 H 7 BBTB B 7 HTSB HUfa (w) »RlS Hff B 7 fBB Sb^-B^ 

Hnnft 1 bbbI »rS'>n | y | dd | d Stw Sb 7 qfyf 7 S b^ 7 ^ S feB Sh bw S' trSt bbb 
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feurHt i fefe yftns'd ufep tft»p § ut feH ?> fetf huh utft i fen tut utu 3 fe$ 
ufu?ru »fe Hnj ut uutht 3 few, fan § fug ufeurg £ w (mife) ufe hu £ hu 
feur I fedutWUTUUHtfHHHUUTHfefeufefeufe&'ufeurggtt-tUTUttufet I 
feft uruu ut ufe fei ?ra feufe ^ hhu fentufet tt |u feu huh ufe i 

fen -Hutft feu nut &u ut t fe ife ^ iff utfeu fem ut huwtt ufei tt 
Pofi^ Pd id H?> ShVra ufewPfcW $d' ut id 1 1 !<£ ttfel dig Cf ft-fitr fei-1 U'y t'ut?^ ^Mfe 

fu UUfU fife t" y'dd Ptfe ut HUl rl'G dl, Hdtl'cfl'FF >H '<£dl I fed HIT UU HU OfetK 1 I 
fen t Hist Hurt fepf ufeuru fet ut uhuth fufuj- jjfafeur § >pu 3 huw uuutu fmu 
^ tPH M'dd UJ5 1 few Ht I >>Ptfet fFW5U cVtt HH'Udl Ut Uddl *{043 o(dc| Wdd 
OT3 ut»P UPP f?U HHferu UHUH5 few UUt tjfHU Ht I MUf feFt ufeuru ut»P 

gfe-Ut ffu lirarfe»F feu <5UUtw utw Hfetw 5sW »fe feu HUUt, feu ut ufet 
d'OHd ^ H'dl U'OH'rt feu dfel Ht, &U £ FJfU-IUFt CPU ufeH UUU <6dl fe? eft feu 
HWtlMM f 1^§f)3HU^>feT^§>H^>)PgfeHUfeU'yufeWUd^'fe>>PH : t, 
frTH U 1 fife 1 J-PUt ufewd HU HUPH Utt tfrW Hfe 7 Ht I WH fed UU WHSt HsPW ut 
HUT UUUr ft I UUTU HufeH & feH IJTUte MU ut UUUt tJ'cM 5 I 

ufe HHfe £ Mo( ufet ^ fu^ § hupp gg few ^ fen uut £ ^ t »puHt 

Udtfc: oj !dl dlPdcl HU I d'G HHfet PdH U 7 Hfed 1 S'feltl'd 1 Pdd oiPcJ ^FFPCIU 1 do( rid 1 
W Ht fe UJ§ j^nfe Ui§ fer UT fet fSU tur gfet Hrtfe»fr UHcT UT 

P*dfe8q UUUTU ft, UT§ fej ^ HUt § fet fesrfew UT >P?5U tt I U^ IP^ UT§ fer Ut 
?3t UTUt HH^r urat, feust tHTT-TS 0^ ufelUr ut UHTfeu ?5U5 ^3t UTUt tte ofU§ fe^ ut 

l^mi^uqTfeuUtfUTUT^utHt I feH^^feufeuutHtfeUT^fej^^g,^ 
ufer fegut 1M ?T$ gfe ^5 ut tft nt, #3t grut ^ UU ‘U Ht I StHU UT§ HHfe ^ 
mr£ urutufe ^ ^U § HT$fe»P ut unu ut TfeT^ ^gt % HT>f urat ^ Qif trfe^TU §, 
feu^ TJPUUt ut UU?H5t ?5Ht fe^ feu HU, feu Ut[U ^ut TW ^t ¥T@'Ut ?xjt Ht I 

Pad UHHUH fuu THUHTU ^OH'd 27-28 Hdl* U75Ut ddl I d'S HHfe *'tt ut 
»PU§ UUteTg § »pife Hut UHUt tPUUt»P ut HUU UHJ qfer UWOU' fegr | gfgt£ 
PdiJ feu^ (J'd'S Utw gUd 1 Hd'd'ri 1 T>fHU ftfuf § ^t H>t-H>t UtTUtMT UUh>P I Ptfe 3+ 
§U »PU fHUW yfeHT feg ffe>fT Ht, UHt ?TU-?Tg iHgMT ?PS fHH»P ut 

BUfef gg^THf J>pugttte^UUfeuSUfHt I feu ^U ^ fe ‘HU ^t HU 

Hfe § ffer Ut ?P ft’ Ufet ?M TWfe»PU UU M Tft I §H U 7 ftWS Ht fe Hfe^, 

Htltufe § UfUUP ut ?feuT ^ Udfe fu?JT UP >>ptr§ >>pif ut Wife UU MfeUP, rP 

feuur uu huu uut Mfeup, @h ut fenuru uu? ugu 7 uu <»<^'dt i 

ftPHTfe»P ut Ud'UU t ferutu § U^H W urferfe ut PfUT fet HUU 1 UU UUt, 

ftTuuH»puutguut^ i fefeuuutgfet^fe^feu5fe»p i feuMUH 1 ?) wpuife 
1768 ^ wtu § U 1 ^ Hutu ^ >>ptfe UTU fe^ tu 1 ^U cfuu ?fet feu feu HP^T utut UT 



d'G fty 1 >)3 fEH % fife "d'G HHtd 3 d<-ld1 WiSa H'^ol 1 
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f3^ feu TOS TO fee 7 I giMt fe& ufe? 1 ^ 3 TOSST ge 7 3 SS? 7 ?) HyES 7 US 7 , 
3 to , d'H 3 did', frtd3 > H 7 y3 uftefaf 7 A’S ^^Pyst ^<£ 3t eyg'Sl 44 dl F=(4J fed eft 
TO, 3 sfe TOty 3 fee 3 U^efef 7 3 W UtfeH 7 I HK 3 Sefet 33t, >wts eiM3 
'tfH-fe PaH' 3 3 effet 4^3 HTt 3 d44 W S3 eeHS d'5 eefe § TOS oidoj >vrn_rst 3s 3t 
S’H 3 M T USft>T eel iH'dild 1 , fed 31 'X 7 d'5 tfe 3 fed* 1 3 Rddl^ TO, fed S3 
dfe I fen Sefet fee 3?ft eeg 7 3 efet W>ft izs gt 33 TO I 

e 7 ^ evfte 3t TO efef 7 XiclolS' fe erffew ^ fer feg ufes 7 3fH Hetw 

3 diet 7 * 7 i faut ijBTcPH, fee et sygTst 3 , fes 7 fee §st3 to, fes 7 fee 3t sfu 
sit i e^TO^T^dTO'yddefe i fro^Oeuffe^etwewtFfefewfew 
§ ete esfits set yfe to, eery 7 fee 3t >xes sit i »py3 et ysfe fees sei y3 i 
ut fesftrof 7 § to 3s et sfs e 7 e 3u ee, to 3 3u& fesfe et efes3 xfe 3 
sfe i feue 7 eeee 7 mfe fetyfix 7 3 eft? erfts 3 few 3 eefteM 7 Tft, fee fee et 
eeM efeye tos set i file 7 3 eyes fee ffw 3 ss 7 fee 7 f33 ? srrofet 
f3s3 efe hto fef ' ? tto 7 to 3e 3 wfe, tftss 3t e 7 fee erf e 7 we 7 et i fes 
tos 7 ste 7 , feet fe3 »ru3 fe3ytw 3 wist ye frofs set yfe to, fro 7 3 3t 
esrs 3 3 sfei 3 fe^ fro ye sfe i 

sfe e>fts 3 st 33t Tfe^ TOl'TftifeeetesFssyfefe yro et sst 3t 

yen 3 efet i wr efe e 7 Qee 7 , wra e 7 yee csene tee fire 7 et, % §e fee eye 
Hsi'did e 7 dH44' Adi Tft I oj tide 3 3dT 33, (iHH ddd 3 H 7 33 fTO WfeftH 7 X'Ati'Al 
egrfefe § 1 h 3 3dT 3, yuje ero set fe 7 ^ ef33 to, mh §3 eye 3 Tfess set 
H^eieyetses 7 w3feu 7 Ht i ^eASeftfetfeeft we3eH3H 7 t3e 7 ete 7 3§ 
eysf33te 7 sefeeu 7 fe3 7 1 fiwfef 3t sj 7 ?3 3 fe we 3 »rs e 7 3e1 faro 7 
set i yete 3 s 3 »pu3 hw 3 eeys 1 yeefe 3, g 7 ^ ete a 7 es efe, fee 3 fee 
H'd 1 ftPH 7 ?) Sdl 1 e3 HA I 


efet e 7 fej 7 h#w 3 feefe 3 feetefe 3 fes 7 ? 7 fesfe 3 fro3e trae 7 ^ 
yfegfe ?ps eeTye efew Sfen 7 et i d'G eefeette^ 3u3tHet Hgy ddi 3 yu'w 
a‘ 44 e3t, y§ flyA fee yet Tft i us eye 3( ^tfeet h t 313 > h 7 fe3 3s Hfese 7 3, to 
3N 7 AtHd 1 fee ers 3 feeW Seftn 7 to i 3d' e 7 et 33 1 3 i wte fues 3 
TPUVfe ’XftEM 7 H44K H'd 3 TJiT 7 TOd' fe3 TO 3 33 3§ tT 7 3dd ! 3 e 7 ^ e 7 U3S 
yytu, lee 3 >h 7 u 3 w 3 ee 7 set fesWft 3 trot 3 3u ?es tus 7 fe^ ut ferre 
fee 7 1 3^t feet efs-srs eefe'd euw 3 eeeei 7 tvs ip 3 ee3 3tet i feufe et 
M | Hldd | e#3F 7 tfweteyeTO 7 s3>>f 7 y3>H 7 y3t3^e 7 e T eH3se 7 >>fs 7 uee 
fee 7 1 


efe erfte et fyee 3u eefer 7 3 eernu ups fee fey 7 3 etft eiet i fey r 3 7 He[?ft 
eyeteylu 3^(3331' feet i fee3eei3'eHue 7 t3e 7 ete 7 33fes T e 7 3eetfee3 
efe erfte 3 3ro, feee, PdeSe'd, ffej 7 fee 3efe3 euw 3 eeeeT et whs to, 
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3" fe^ Pdd& § fefiftw 7 E 7 ® o Pride ®Ht feHE 7 ® Et PfdT Hfet I HTl ut 

fee ®ftfe fen fed 1 fe ‘we nfest ufoEO § eho ^ he® Pteo 7 ott us i fadE 7 Et 
WE Ptd 7 dufe] tJEOT 7 Pf §H E 7 WtOHE hIeE Ed Edl' f «' E ' dT 7 I Q® § HfoSdTtW 7 

t UHtfe Et H 7 W HE Hd'Q® S' tut Edf ofdT 7 l’ WUtd S dfe HHto Et fed 7 1%S 
Hjy oh feo ^ S hhh ufet fe ‘cT§ onto S eS wufe hPt 7 § yd 7 eras ®ot Sot hho 
H^E df SAdl 1 ’ I 

EUdt HUtE fe® E 7 ® 7 , feu do!, EtStEJE, EdHAl HdE'd Ht I ofetdfe § 
fHSdd'dlETUjStHHt I feHSEtS'HOOHEfetHt, Wfe 7 SStW 7 OEE 7 EW dPAAOlW 7 
»TOt m S tfefetW 7 HE I WJOt BdfH d 7 ® hS eft 0J5®E'd HH# fife 7 fed dt 
H®y& HE I JJPUdtW 7 HEt iPdild 1 S yHSlEE fed § tPH Hd'dd Ht I fen S Et WOt 
feu Wnfe § Udfe, fifed § tdt E ufo®t 1>RE$t 1%E dt UOU td 7 Ht W§ WATPd 
§H E 7 ® HPt-HVt WEFFO WEf® fehd Et HOE 7 Ht I 

H>f WEFFO DW3 HOE ddc) HU§E S OH fed Adi HE I fed O 7 FpSfoPtf 7 $ 
SoS-SoS Hut HdE'd FFcf TT 7 tfS HE I EHcl, HUtdlS Pdd> S Pd®'E HHtF PeS Hot® 7 
WS fsfUt E'<S did® WUdt WUldttl ®c(1d o(El SS HE I Hfedl-ffe, PldAct, sl'dlc) 
fimfS Pti®'E ^ttdretHdTHjt^OHJfeOETEtHJEOt'Hl I FFE, sf®0 JJffEH 
EtfeHH^§B^^^^'^ T ' UT ^ H? > 1 tE®SSE®EEtE 7 $Bd 7 ®dtH 1 StHS 
HE, foot feH EUEfet HVf S Hfefew 7 S feHE'Et 5 HH§ HE I fedE 7 Et IoHEtE E 7 

Et fen yu ocd<£ nt fe Oh Hi-f £®cl sceI ^ M 7 uo} > >f 7 nfdu]dil fHH fHH® 1 S *'® ^ 

t feOE 7 ^ rytt'PoiOf 7 ^ E 7 ® HHt Hdt W d& HE I 

tlUdl Hh 9* ^ ft?H3 Odl d'dl I fd9' 3H d'G tfal ^ Pd®'9 HE, H'Pd'H 7 ^ 
7>t UjH^tH P*yo(d HdlE§ I H 7 ® dld'dl Stdeffet drt'Qd; ®HtHHO dE'Pdd' Hd 
fEOlW I feo Et OHH Hd 1E3 7 fe Et Efewt, ^ Efe>yE ^ t »Ft, fdAH'E t 
Udld ErfUn tE I i-lo(d riddl 3% H 7 H'tld § HHO § H93 HE 7 t!<i fed Pol Pi O^ 7 Et 
to® E 7 EHOt tPt I ’ H 7 ^ IjHUH 7 f HHO OTOE 7 Ht^t fe JHdTH fef Et fH^ tHHO E 
H^H T EHdE T E 7 HHdE 7 dSEOE 7 Ef^fW3 7 tH§^HWEOfHte 7 E T tdF I 
>HEH 7 dEH3^^M 7 U^>rf§M 7 ytt^E^ 7 >f 7 Utfe® 7 fH>H 7 fEEtHE T 1dO T I mi 
fH^ fed HHE, HdO HVOE JJPH^ Pddd'dl t^fHM 7 S fH^ Et HdftW ®Ht EH-EH 
Epfe'dl'H 7 HU ^ QdA 1 Et fedld'Al HOE 7 fed 1 I 

f^tE0^0 7 ® 7 3^#J0tHUtEEtlfeH 7 EtE T ^HE, fedE 7 §EtHH 7 E 7 UA'&® 
fEO feH ^ lEtH OOt ®Ht I O 7 ^ OTO 7 , fEdHt fdH§ Pft HHOt HU§E Et EEt sJdPt'fcTt 
OTBt Ht, § Et UU fed HOE ®Ht HSt fen HE 77 * fE§ I feOcE fed fen HE 7 ^ 
feo Et Ht fn MOIO OTO 7 >HE S' O 1 # ^U Et ^ot O 7 ^ HO^ fn^ Et E 7 OH Et 00 
SO ^ O 7 >t Efet0 7 0H HfOJJPE 7 > HEH T 0 d'Ed U 7 ^ §H § JfPU^ WO fEO nfect'd t^OT 
HPE tfe fEE Et tot fEEH EOf TtgOT 7 I O 7 ^ HHto t H3® f Et Hfet UfOETO ^ f03 
fEO wil Adi wQ<£ ^‘S'di 1 I 



yfe fer »f§ fen ft fui rafe § ftqftt gtrls nfew 205 

dd'd3 ftfn w, wnnft Aft ftnAfttynfttnnfftHnftt i ntrat 
Htf§A sft ft! 3 h' 3 yy^f Aft w<£h<£ ft di2 ft fen ftt HcIh'aI h' 3 ns Aft nu did! i 
HAAHT^AAft WTyftyftTftHW^HrarfqWTAftA^aT 7 l f?fe ntn ft a3h ft 
gyft ns sftt ftt wwft ahaas 7 , fdH^n'd' § ftATran 7 fen 7 i fen tas nte nra 3 it 
II35W §t ftt fejr I HAA fttfttftfttnAftfttftlHft'Hft fes A 7 Hfew 7 feA ft W 7 
Hfe ft fid AH 'A 1A3A 7 ftt fAWftH toff" A 7 St feA it ft ft ft AAH'A § tof Aftt 
has 7 i ft^fttnfef ftfn^fennqftHAftAnTsftfew 7 i fenfsnfeHftfAAHtA 
A 7 wfes 7 WWft wfelft Ad'Qd; sftt fs^ ft WWft Afe Afe AS 7 1 ATA 7 A 7 S3S AS 
Iftft I 

d'il did 1 A 7 A3S ftt <3ftl si cH Vfftt dlW Adi ftt I Wft ft d'G Hftts Aft d'<i1 H 7 )^ 7 
nMftsnsftUA^fttfeAftHaraTfeATftt, fenufeftHAtAftfeAS-fArasfeH 
ft Hyn ^fefefe wft hhaas 7 s 7 nft ftfw ftfew 7 ftt i fHstnnAAfet Arftftnfet 
nont fttn few ft mft few ntns nnrara 7 whs feuj (Lepel H. Griffen st wras 
Rajas of the Punjab ft ftA 7 A n AA 34 WOTS) ft fife I ftnftt ntftt fe WOT WW ftt 
ft ira 7 nt § fe ufes 7 ft mf nrat ft nfe Hftts ft nns ns fen 7 ftt wft ns ntrat ha§a 
nfe fer ft nfe fesfoiw 7 ft fewra 1 fe^ s 7 ash nfew 7 ts 7 § i §h ft ft]S3ra nsft 
H^ifegfenctw^ofe’tT't i wft? nfe m 3 nufefe fefe nn rat ss wsHra 
fensra nsn ‘n tftt aha nrat sftt' ssrat i 

nnrara 7 whs few ft ufes 7 nt ntrat ha#s 3 nfewfe ns fen 7 nt i nft wwft 
ns fen ftu 1 333 nnftt nnfet few ft ft nnra nsra 3 fts ftnft HHra ^ t #rat win 
ft nnn feyfes s 7 nnw nrf fen 7 1 ww M t Kn§3 ft fe^ fen nfen t 
ftra^ ft nstw 7 ft ftfttw 7 77E ^n 7 ^ft 7 fen 7 1 nwt nnrst few ft nfet ft fife 7 ft 
nnfew 7 fen yn t ftn-tfn, nra-fn, nra-nra nn 7 fftftt 1 ft? wntfftw 7 vrafe' nfet ftH 
few ftro n 7 ^ ft ?ra ^ ft vraraw whh few ft nfeft ft fe^ ft n 7 utfew 7 1 ntrat 
to9a ft ftitfe 13 Hntft ftcf yd1 dd'ndl A 1 A 5 ynras 7 fttn 7 1 fenn 7 rfy hh 7 fe^ 1 
gnfe a 7 ftn 7 fty ft Hnrafe ft wwftt fenn’n snt n'n 7 few nfe 7 , sh 7 few wn^nfetw 7 , 
nfife few n 7 few 7 ft wwft-wwft nfew 7 nfife nfftft ns 7 few 7 1 

s 7 nfeft ftft ftt nqftt Htfen, fen n 7 ^h 7 hh 7 wnft »d'ftl ?5nn nnft ftw ftt, 
sh 9, wftn dHti ufet, wh» ftt ftt nwt ft nfet ftt, ftfeft, ns trsn 7 ftt w r xn ns ft 
§h ft gsra nnn fen nt 3 s 7 nnfew 7 1 hs^J nnfet ftt nfe nqftt yntn ft W3n 
nyn ft wwft nn HA>nA ftdT fenftnra 7 aw fn^ ft nran w 7 ft nnraw 7 w>ra few 

ATsnsfet 1 ft? ftn Afen ft fn^j 7 wst nnA sftt nnfent ^t ynra ntftt 1 vrarara 7 
Hrfen 3T fens 7 nt fen ft? nraft ha 1 ftnHfeHnftnift 1 ins 7 ftfew tn ftraftt ftn 
fn^ 7 yfet Ant ns 7 §3ftt ftn raHAt ft ftn ft nun fttw wft §h ft ftafttw 7 ft ftftt ns 7 
ft ufewfe § rafew 7 nfe 1 4 Hntft nt3 ran ft nft nun few wft ^h ft Hftutw 7 ftt 
fenfet ?3 tfet n 7 nnnt ny§A, ftftt 3np few feftnyn nfe ft ins ^ ft Hnrara 7 Hrfnn 
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ufew ft fefew 7 i ot-ot feu feu uwfe fuftt fft ft uuyur ftu uuft feuft 

HH 7 ?) ft WWUtW 7 Udlld 1 feu *J1 “^rT Holt! 1 , fen i-ifeO clUcf few ut feH ft c(dO ft 
HHUU^feHUUtfeHUtfeufetfttfttufe I ftutuuyufewftfeUTfelUHfttftyy^ 
u 7 fej 7 tret uut uu 7 Qdft] ftu feral hu§?> uafe ura Fn-iftt ft ftu ft ufeup i 
ciyu few fet tit-idl Hufes u 7 uuu ut, ftHH ft d‘5 Ffetu ft fife ut try uu feu fey 
ft uhh yfet ut fu h' 33 ufeura ut wra ft H 1 * ft ultra 7 fuu 7 ftfew 7 d'G uftlu ft 
gyfftw 7 ft yu 7 ubw i uuu few ft toS ft wwft He 7 ut yfet uhh ftferat ftftt fefe 
ferrauut i §h ft yfet uuft ut feuf uftfeud ytfet yyy?t few ft fere| yufe feue 
fetft uu, feu ft ufes tuft wft uft ufeft ufetufe wft feus 7 ft ufeftuftw 7 ft feus 7 

UUft UUfet UEt feWU ft fePtf 7 I fe?| U 7 yftUHU lUraH UUft WTUUtW 7 H'dtld' fttw 7 

UU 7 ft ufufe H93 old fftft I 

uura'u 7 wvra few ft uft feu yyy ufew 7 ^ yut, §ft feu vraftfew 7 ft wu cut ft 
uufow 7 ftfeft fefeu ftt i yfet ft fe^ feuft u'«'ft ft ftut uuuu few ft ffeyyH yfe 
yfet ftu ftuft yft i wuty ultra 7 ufe? ft ftu fu ura Huura uraum few yrftft ft 
UUW o(d3 yfet ft ft^ ftt tUd'Uul o|d<£ 7 tftfet I fet fet UH 6ul oftfet, uftt H<£'fe UUfet 
uy 3o ft fet uutft ftu ttdi few 7 1 uufet uyftu ft uul fed ftuft iftwu 7 fey ft Frau 
uufetuTurawyfftwrafttu 7 1 uuufewftfiwftftwfftwurafeftfetuyufeuTfe'u 7 
ftfe fttft tuft uTuferara uu, wrautwruftturaild 7 ufera ft ferej 7 tret yy i yyufew 
ft tuftt ftrafuw 7 ut raft uy ft feuraftlfet ft wytufeRj 7 yfet craft ufetw 7 ufewuft ftu 
fufetw 7 1 Hura'u 7 wuu few ft yftfe gy yufe fe^ 7 tret ftu ft fey u 7 ura few 7 wft 
wraft feuyfet uftu ura ft uuyfe ft fe^ura yufe uft 1771 ft wyfafeyyfetfu 
tuu 7 1 

uuw yuuu 7 

1. ftnwftt fyrwra few, yyfety ura wot, uw 1891. 

2. fawftt felWU few, dd'dfe tF&H 1 , si 1 d I UrT 7 , S'H 1 fed'dl, UUW I 

3. Lepel H. Griffen, Rajas of Punjab. 

4. Assessment Report of the Gobindgarh (Bathinda) Tehsil, published in 1903 A.D., 
Major F. Pophem Young CIE, 1A, Settlement Commissioner. 

5. ?rau UUH HUUtu HfoUH 7 HUJ, fefe 7 , 28 fet ftHH 1909, TfeUH KW5 feft wMw, 

(fuu) I 

6 . fhiwrat yufey few, ijt uhuh 7 ura ft? sw7, feu 7 ura i 

7. ridit-Tkd Ado uratw 7 , yW 1 W'«' few, aw feurar, uftra i 

8. iraura ysfey few ftrafefetwu, %■ u 7 fefeuw, ufefet uu 7 , gfeu 7 1 

9. rafeu few wftu, I8?f mt e 7 uftra, uu 7 feurai, Jura i 

10. yferay utu i 



to ^Tft®r tt ^frftociK ^ 


mftT ^RR* 

gw m w f$w gq> enf^P itst t, tenm my erf, ww 

gRnfc f^rfi ^r R3R an?fi 1 1 rfrfcRRnq ftmqq prferf^rf^r sjafeTTR? writ 
1 1 ^Hfctk! enrfR m % »HRichcii(0 smsn 3 #? qq MsjrqRi rjr 

mu % i qRRj mm 3 xjw q# 1 1 gw m wlfft m siuiiwrciiq ctstt 
^ ifrfcfjcpr rfrf mu ^ ^ I h9jt mu wwtri m qgcj #rr 3 rfftcr 1 1 
g^T 3ft? Sff^fcfj wqgrf feiq qg vJTFFfl vxp^vft % f^ <£W ci) J i) qg 
JfcftcT BtcTT % 1% ^Rt f^rfl (*rf 3?R rffcTWcnq) WT fffepRT qRWR 
Rl'Tl^ft % qrffcb erf WT RgR RH^R 3tl<Rqq>dl3Tt ^ *^ic1H 'ffRTT ?iq> 
W^gfcRT WRIT %, MRuiW W?Wq qHcjrf PPTeRt 3 ftrfilWcTT 3TI WWcfl | 3?R 
SllMw ftfWRT 3RW^ FI WWcTT 1 1 Wqt% STTfsfcq fefgTR m W£q 3Tf^RR 
^tfcTcl5 5ITR ^RRT I qiWTq A ^F[T R# 1 1 gw Wq 3 crfrf 

f^Rfi wt. mm rrtrt t i gw qe?- mf$w 3 rf)fcicMi4) qprfR 

3TTcR^fRT3Ti (Wt 3R& vjftcFT q> feR *£dci: 3TRWR ft) rft ^jfcf qR SqEJlRcl 
%gcR ■TPT^ftR vrilcH qw Rqi J HMf % fuRTWI qsq ^QIPT rfqrfcH<q fcfcRur 
f^TT WFrfT I gWl^g TTRteT ^ 3Tqrf ^mu-"3jsfw^ <fr Rl^l-xf A ^3 1-2 
m qg mm ^RT t fr> RM t foRT MR rf 3TcRfrT Mr I afft Erf rM 
Cf5t Rs# erf qpnWf rf 3RTW TgT %, RRr f%RsT erf fM rf mU c£ wq 
rf 3TRT 3fR gwrf R R>cj crl ct!^-dRq5 ^5T3Tf c^I TJ^ RT IRTR fchqi 

qfeR Rfisff «r^ ^ feiq Rrgfe ferq rrft 3frj RiyR 

1 1 gw m 4 Rsrfcf '^TfciciRTcft aMf^RcTTari ^ ^ mi m f^n mr 
% crlRhH ^fl(clq> uflcpT Rel^^ eTcfR vRqk T fT^ ^RpfT ql-S'-l q?f 
sgqRt li 1 

ifFT Rg RqR cfR ^1T 3H<Rqcj> f RRoatt ^T R Ri<t^l ^Icf ^T Rg^T-Rlgq 
R5q RR, zrp¥f 3TRR c£t Rt|R j TI q?l 3T^F5TT RT yflRT Rai^l qR 

qe( f^TT 1 1 RRteT $ JR W mfzfr $ ‘^W fcRR % gl^ 
f? gR i^cpR ^ fcm %, 'Rgi rr 'qffcFT-RR' rt 3is5 3Hci^^diari ^r 

*gfcIgTRT Icmrrr, cgqafq fctqq%JTRq, 

l. qm, RiRm, f$ms ^3ft wr wfifc Mm, fcqft (1993), ^ 16. 
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'Hiffocf fifriTT-BTRFT BB W f I B^T 5TO BfpRRRR 3 ffe fdf 

cr^n sncH tftrt b^ brftt fcfBTRf rtrtt % f$Rp£ wim bert 

B> BTHef 3 3Tte ITTBHFft 3?R f^B? TOt BIRT cRTT ^ 1BFPTR % PTRT& 
^WT-gf^T Tift gldl BT Rh’xj B^lf ^iRhn JITRT H ^Tcft Bt, ?RT1 vffBR b> ^ JffRFTt 
% *tbt wr^r btt ^nfrf^P 3fR rbt % Bt i" 2 3 

■jfflcfcp -d^dl BY Bel <^cT JgT„ BBBRf f^TB ^T B7B1 % Pf> "HTH^T BffBR 
Bl 4fcR> IFJTgcTT 3TRIWP 1 1 ifrfcRfKfT^ IT fto>BT ^3tT Wm IFprdT 
3fk SWlpHchcll B> ^T5TR 'CR ^t H# HBR1T |" 

-ifTfcTcR ^gcn cfft B^5T TGpf B[3 f^B ciiOd^-Ti B> -qf^ B^t 3fK 

fegRcft B^rnr ^ trfr ^ m^\ ^rtcr^ >H^di b> feR jRfrq ftRn 

% I B§d ^r 'd t £l BB ^fcTBRT 1TB BcTRTT % f% BBT tfr RTGR^tfcTcR 3fR 3TTPfe 
Yftoti ^ oq|^i4i ^r m^\ b> fM b^ bttb 3trp^ bit 

?fm f^Bt I p 

HBTcpPr WUsT 1% $ WlBB BTpRT BB cMh BRcf f^3T I f%_ 
PmcT BB HplHB H#BT I Big BJH cfRTf IBRT f^RT cfRTT I 
W$\ efreBT cRqihl^ | B^t HH ^ II 

r>Ma *jb>r h ijPi% B^rf i <^5i vrT) R'ddd «rf% btPibb^ n 
Bj[3 B>t RTrar B>P ^ | RTfcT *BI\k B>T HR! H el^ I 
ffcTBR RBTBR PPRTT | 3TUJT IsRT B>t 13Tpr BTSTcTT I 4 
3RTfa-BTRTB> HB 3fR HeflH 1 1 cFlcTT t t% 3JH BRlf B^T folft 
^ T#T feRTT 1 1 3fR cRZTFTPfT t, HH 3fR cfpft % ^ ^|x)R cfR^f 

1. 1 ?MT 1%# gifTR H# ^RdT, UTRTlfm ^RBR 1 1 % ^5 ^ ^RT 1JR 
^cT ^ 3fR >FTRT 3fR ^TRT ifB HTH efcT | iht 

HcfTR -?mc JT cpf TTviTT IhT BHH 3fR IfR TBT t | 

anfe '5^5 ^ <ht B^T JH'I’R etf^RT f^iTT % : 

'RRjT 'dig ggxfj^Tf 'grvf — M" 

"ITRTR dBdl,* BTBf% HIH II 
^ %** cgfcTBT -df^vdlg II 5 


2. wRt, qBfe, ftt'tflq^ arn> ■$it>H)ft<m, BTo^T II, RWit (1949), 574. 

3. B5R tj^FT (iFBTf^cT), ftmz ^ ^ ?fr?T?r $vf, qfeilMI (1995), ^ 66. 

4. RiB, RbHI, JW B7W SW, f 3/4-14. 

5. tft TJ?> 3721 w far, ^ 1268. 

* ■TIBT— BR^B I BTRT ^ BTBR BR|B I, fB Hl^di 11 1TBTT BTB BflBB Rt eTcl- 

fBglcl BRBT I | 

** 1g— IBB I Pig— Pdl I BRBT BB IBB 3fR PtYTT BB> ^ ^rf (gB^B) BTS RTcl t I 
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SfarfcT RRI Rt 3^1 ^RK 3?R '(Ml cfr RFRRKt Rt Rial'S)' cJRft 
RR ^ sicINI % I 

3jw m mftfr 3 f?fRT Rn 3 , >fH%RRR n?t rtrr ^ M % rf 3ft 
-$ WR FT RR 1 1 ^R RRR RT f^R STT 1% efrnt CRT ^cR RN 3RRJ ff | 
vHrt ^frfcPFRR 33 ) wfm an fuiRRT citrt 4 an rf^i nret f^R RT 3 fr i 
3Tffcf m 3 RHR ^r cR^T % : 

RRRT ^PlR <*>*Rl)d §cyi| 3& 

WfTijn Fid) f^R3l 6 7 

3Tsrtn ntf^RRdt npr^tn 3 rrrrft3 ffR rfitRir, anfa^R nftcm rt 
3tmr t aftn rr fr ff 3Hicj^i|cRai3Tt n?l 3 ^ n^t sicTl rjr sRR 3 tRfri 
R rrd n# rr rrft i fr frtc ^r nft firt^r f^trt ^ ftR^ n# 
a) afr? rfrt nFRT an 1 % 3nR7RR?iT3 trrr Ftcft ?Fdt I atR rr £1 3 ^ 
ann ^flf^-cRciicfr ancRnnRT3Ti nd rr 3dt 1 1 mR^ih rtrf v3<rich rt 4 
Ftcn ti 

nrndtn arTFYnRcnafi aft? anf§fR f^fRTReintf fj hk-ciRi^ 'fFR’n, 
n^)3TT £NT RRT RRT 1%R RR t, ^TR F7#R ^ F^ 3^ nS) I, 

"RTn?RfRn3Tt/FR5T3tr f?[ Rcjfe rj «<td f?t f^n rtf ftff % i 
3RF?t TFltcT <£ r^tr rrt 3 anfinRR RRR, ^ RSRft 3 FTR^F fIrt, 3fc 

rf FRF?t 3 ^ ft RRT ff r| ^iRki ^ ftr 3Rn rfr) 4 rt4rt Ftm rrf?T 
Rrafrr I r 

3R RTRR aft % RFT 1% RT efm Rl^H RR Rt ctR^dl t cf 
cRsei ici i ararfn cr cnf^r ^ ^ marn ^r wncnr n?f anFn $> nlcf anpr Rt 
nRcf t 3fR WM RT STT^I |: ^fRf ^ feR? ^ftR 3fR R7R I t 
■jsart $ n#r ^.arjnR ^r rrr ^ RptW 4 wfm wl RjRfi 

RT arfttRcfn ReRR FtR | ^41 cRR RRR 'RT^R' Rff^tT RRRt RFI 
I- RT efrn 3RFf ^frfcTcR ReRR R7 fcT?RR nR RRfrT a} | RFIrf 

af 1% I^rt rrr n?r nanncn #tf rfft rtrI^tr, rI^r 

#pfr #? anRfR 3RRRan q^ff Rfii% f^ ^rt ^ f^ rt R*Reft nar 

RT 3Rnf^R nFRT FTR | c]R>H RHR ^ RR VlRd (RTJR) Rf ^ 

^ l vi’Fid nFJjn f^R 1^ RrgRi sfr? (nm naf ^) "3^3^ ^n rf3tRfr 

RRff %, 1^3 ^ RTJ^T Rt RRTf^TR vjl)gd ^ RNR 4 f^Tf^TcT RRTT 

RFcf ^ i viFdd ■Rian ^ rr RT 3 R R*?! nd i c 4) n?I ■ndi^ ^ Id^ 3^5^ ^ 
RF#n R^M 3R RT R^TRR RRI RcR°T ('‘frfrlR 3TTanR3R nRft 

6. RlFcft, ^t, 377 /^ nar smiwwm> werr f^wft (1961), 3 R 167. 

7. RR, WW, T$f n^c J, fcwft (1993), 70-71. 
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McbW ft RRTFT) % SJT 3?ft vHeft fcJ^lK *1 MRIRI ft) SREd-RII fft) ft RKR 

ft wfr<z ftfti I, ftR fft Rnfeifeid xifftrft ft ^ I : 
wfe^rft 3j^?t wfftwi, ftn am w wt erf^n 
S3fr1% ft§ RR ftR ftl W ReTT ft%WT 1 8 
g?> '1N<^ ftllclc)? g<d WH vdcii 3lftlft ft (cj'^cg xft) ft siJjft 

1% vHcft ftR XTftftf cf?t 3^1ci^i|cF7d!Sft RI ft) tilH R3T Rift : 

g^ga ^rw xrfcR I eft ?R) wri n 

3ift ftt ftft gR wftt ii 

ftl WR EZjtft fcPT ftR *T 3TFT1 II 

ggjft) 3 prt hrt ge wn u 9 

siRw ft ft spM ft) ftcTrftf) w ftftci fiftRT 1 1 i^ift w? 

ftcIMft) ftcrfftf^cl I fft XRft) Slfttft 3fft ftft)3TRR, 3frft xr R4RT RRR Clift 

wwtei fftwr w ifTcfKn t rw ERftft ft fft<? fftn 71 Rftrft ftgeR ^arrfftci 
fftWT ftl 

rrr ft) ft rntc m Wei fftn ftft rit fft Rraft ft) wm sifter 
Rftft ftr ftftjR ftft ^ jrfft 3Nfti fftiftwift wi?gg stft wI%t? 1 gs hrr ft) 

ft SlfftRcR Rfgft ft SlfftRcR irftR tR eRT fftn % | vjx# 3TgfTR ftfftRRft 
cRgtj Clift fftft) RR ft) ft XfTRlft I RW eft 1 ft X3RRT eTR ft I gR ft 

fftwft ft) WRfel ft W3 HRR ft gfft ft) ft ”RW cIR ER RKiftr CR HftftT 
PlftfR xft^fR eft fftfft vjftcR 3fft ft) SfTWRRelTft ft) gi ^ ^ 

Rigfftfj JRftT ft feftx VJ-CCICK efftfft ft 3TRR ft) gfe eft fftfJT f^TR RTclT t, 
vjR cfefl efft ER RRfcT ^ Rfftl 3TR?f t ^ 3TRR 37^ 

eh'tcl^.t, vd'tlA ftftt vJcclcR TTfftfftfftftf eft IftcRIff ft ftft c}ft 'WRIcRI % 

RH-^eft tREfcf eft (el^ 13 ft 3 RHt ft efPTT \jflcll % |" 10 

g*5 3RR ft 3Rftt ft?Rl RT Rift ft 31Rft ft^RT c[RT^ eft ftefj ift^ft 

RT RR «F?ft XR Wei Rwi % : 

HTel Wisft ftw I 

HRcP ^FR XTBTfft fttf || 

Wlft IR WR XR Wei fftWl I fft) ftRR Wft XRft iftf^WRlftt W^gsft 
WH WWftT Wlft 3ft? xjft 3PRI H RW3HR1 M^IRI wft Rftftf RWfff |" u 

8. fft5, ft. ftmiei, 5^ rfy mfiW (ftftft 3FfqK), efTcftft II, uTTclEF (i960), pR-469, 

3fRT ft WR I 

9. ftft, ft. ftmiel, g^nr, crieft 1 ! Ill, 'RcixR (1961), 930. 

10. xnfteT, XTcft®, v3^ cric^R IV, Ifteftt (1952), ^ 43. 

11. fftl, ft. ifftlel, tt ffrtf 3ff q? ft fftcRf ftzjc?, Wc^ fftR3 fttftcjfftft (1979), 
3R 151. 
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wrch aft f arn^t % ft %Rfi wft anfafe step-an 3P^t #r m afp 
ffm an i near wf <|R± j id ^gff 2 ? Prnt wft ftff<j> Rarfet f ^r 
2 an 3fR 2 ^ wf ft anf meTt fft f mf^r l nftfcm? \3~ilf aft? 
ansniRf <t> ^cfprtt 'ft wstt cf fet? 2 ^ f ft dewR wwtFn 2 ^ Rh^i i mf 

2^*1 P 'gWT 2^5 f 3mHI fcfcZT 2?t’ ft M0C fcfRTT : 

"2?> f *H •( srf 3ft? 'tti't-llR'^ SrFFW Wf WgeRT Rx-ll aTPRIT I RftW, 
WRRcTfW cfPTT «& fcl? <f>'SI^ 3ft? uJ5*T WRf cfjeft Wf f5 ff ct IcR 

nnfR r 12 

2 at and fit nffet sRf efft ft 4>(f ’i etRf aft? 

3mf wftf wft wnnf ft aftffwfPnaRr WRf ft atf stt WRf at i ?n> wr tran 
atRraH ft fp-pr f 2 ^ ^ff ffa f nfft arft nm wffn ^ ant nft WRf at 
wfcwr ftft 3fR ^ qw fffw WRf at 1 vm itnctiRnfi f 2 ? ^ f^tr ^ 
vj’fi't ^t? ^swr aRfftn ?r ffm ffj f nraft sjrt trra ftaRt ttirt 
nff wPf 1 et%n ft ntnrRcfj cR^atr ft ^ff?t wrtn ft nafat nft an p 
?WTf ftf f> Rtm f fa? Vi fee/ f xjft cf>BT TPTT ft aRt etWR ffeTR 
% frffR 3tcTcT- at? ?fl43K RPm trti % ffr aft ft flvrH RPn amir \jnft *h 
f 2fftt Rrir nft anf 'stiff? afR naRt nft? eft irff nft qfctft snff? 1 
T iH't> aft qn cf)g>ii an fft aft vjM^<w fn at ai^aimn f agdl % W nft 3TRft 
I, at? ften I : 

"ft n^pt nu-fmi, HH<fn ?3if nn si^amR ?m?nTT t, n^t amsmR I r 14 
ftfctn, nimf^n strati ^ arffeneFt trftn na <tn ff nr^r f^Ri 2 ^^ 
f tnftn nRftn fffft f anf ^ f^? ft mft fmict wnf nr 2 ^ ^ 
ffftt ?r? ?ft ftft efn R^m an siigij If <sini sRTRn % 1 "nnt 
tnj ^r, fr?TTct m engft na?m n? enm nft ff f ^r ft affpRet I Rtneti 
f^r 3t2cn? % I tran Rtnew nsft ntftr ft tntnRtct % i" ]5 
ft If enctifi sR^sfl c^ nntn ^ nnafct 2 ^ ef^ft ft 'lafiel n^rajf c^ ■^tept 
^ ntfafe nft aRnn ^t^-oi fftpp 1 1 t rrftqct f ^zr^t ^ 

nftr 2 ^ nFRt ?ft WRR 2 eil * l ' d ^ ^ ®nsR f 2 ^ ^ ^t*t ^ 

^lell f?T ff^n eft 2^ ^ vt’f at? ef)^f 2^ 3RfffjR SR? ffm ffj f 
nfi ^ atlf R<td aft? ctff nnt nft ?tRrt 1 Rt«rt zrrsn ^ ft?H ant mat ftffft 
f 2^^ f : sRar fn ff^n ft 2 ^ ^t sft wfffshiji aft f% : 

12 . fnnRnn, ft f&r® RnDarn, nrc^n Iv > tfwft (1963), ^ 4 . 

13. ■?ra. apRR, igf 51 . 

14. inf writ, nRnr. wfeft (fm.), w w<Ji), wrw Rsuf^iew f^Prs, ^ 56. 

15. Rt?, wr wttRfw t$s wr ffftq Rt?, & tre ^Prz mw, nfwMi (1970), 
^ 43. 
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"if tfe mt^ fen fet -^TcTT ml RT JR mam cf?r am Weft t (fermi 

3rr hr vsncTT I) fe eft ng am mt amt fen t mt aim fe anR 

OTI TUT ft 1" 16 

aidlq ffe ^t M0IZI 3 feral % fe, ^ eFT eisi^'i ^ ffe? 3 t/ ^Hdl 
cjfj dRIcJ^ fept R mfe mi sJM^I felt % I 3 tfet felR ■hl^l eft ^tRFf ^ 
l*Rt HR % n|f£f v5TFT efl J I dRl^fet eft 3lfet a} afR vj'-|ctf| 3TlMm gield RRTH 
aft | '^n ^ RanHl fe[ 3fR vHctfl fesfm f^arf^f cf> 4tn mfetnRm RRRT 
H1R[RT HR eM ^ IRIHf IRcRM ^ mfeH mfe mt cf^J | Tjvfer Tj^pjj ^ 
tfet m% : 

" 3 fe ferf mt ffefe ast 7 t mmatt fer fetfe am feta mairfe <?ff fen 
mat, RfR) TR ‘JRRTT mat aft fed eftmt mT asim f> I HI 3 PRI aTHHaa 
^srrt 3 fR ^<ai at amt mam i am oil 1 1 s^Hid wta efif crarr safe fetat 
mt fett, anfe SR fefrT if fefe felt fel feft fen aft fer a 

aM feg afe it in ffeoft maafet an Ptafet efr ct nfer fet 

mfer fe 3 fe sr fe fe t^t r 17 

ama-HTH, cRR HIRR a H^ftet HHRlf at afef?tcT HHRtmT aRif at aim 
nat xRRn t feRsi f|]R 53 Tf at foai^i fefen a^ 3 tr n> aq-fei hr hr fcnn 
I mag anift agm-w it wi mfet, mBi ninm mfe # mmmft at mfe 
ci afect aaiaff ^ aja amt a 5 f ftra nanR ^ aanera a^f t wif ~m 3 RnaiRi 
€t srmiR! it RiTTeTT % f% cf ir rtr at tfr^ effat aft snMai a^n aft fe>R aan 
r% at 3 fk ^aaft snfaJai ■fetfef % igm amci at enf^ ir ^ftfciai an 3 thri 
tnaFi aft loafer 3 nfa amt l ?Ri unna ai aw iFn t spf fen wtr 
% 3 rq^r afFti aft ir f^srfrT an earn aaact fq erf a siafenRR ^ aiaa anan 
aran li 

4 fciai 3 naaaaRti 3 Tt 3 fR a^-afer ^ cURcFacn tfei^ ftr feRa ^sstf 
^ ai am 1 % ^ftf!tai aagatt an iRctw an^i ft 7 ^raH-aia aftR aaR htrr 
arat nan aia-ana an Icrt arfatai afiR aft 3 T^n artRT ^feafim fenat 
RaaaiR 5 rg af^r ararr ai#t i Ramana: arra aft ^ a^taa an aar 
eta am f^>— 

fej yR^ t RPft felt aft felfe ffenfer rrr feft aife fe 
wn-RR 3 ftn aaa sjr°t nfet aar nttan c^ 3 rt amm - aaiii c^ aF if 
an am feftt nmR c^t srmtrf a^t ®tt ma am 3 nfet mi ^femtm ferra 
at r nmR na anfet ^ anan an amaT t afe feta n> feT. 

fena afe at ffert jr szrn fer fet t '-rctr arfet aft feta mt 

femR maar I i IS 

16 . atlf, 62 . 

17 . fenffe, mm., ^ at^a, mRja iv, ^ 424 . ' 

18 . a^t Tjm; 281 . 
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wtw 3TTcr^f> ^str ft prftm ftt 3Rrftft ft?) ^ ftt ft mt | 
fft TFT-WT. wfm ft v3^T WR ft) 33gftft ft) ^ t fftwft Wft, ftfaR- 
WefR, dSet, eftwl, <ftr| ftft slfS'MI fcbvK ft ijtvrR ftft cK-3Rv;u| 3nfft ^Jl f*^ d 
t fftR( clft) «i6|Rh |R7T ft wsft srg Phi^ ft | -iHcb ft) ^T: Wcf t fft 
"fftft) ft) ftfti ?ut wftr fftin wr 33MTT t ftft xFFfefr ^ jrg ft) ftft ftftr 
ft, ft) TTFTcft ft 3ffftft 3Rft ftt MT5 cfR?TT 1 1" 19 

gW TfZT ft ?33 WlcT fV ^ ftft f^TT MT % fft ftlfaeMift 
3TTeMM33Tt ftt iJFT W? TgsT ft) 3lfftt fESqsit eft ?M wft) Zff TJFPJFT 
MT33 eJMT Tft%XT| TRnj 3)Plii(^c1 ^rftm eft FfM cf?ft) ^rft ’TFFTT ^Tlfft?! 

ITerifft gwft ft ?33 M ftt 3-ftebK fftm I fft ^3 fttfcTMlft) 3TTcMMT3fr 
ft ^rftm m ftR ftft ft mtrr Mft m ftrc fftm vfrrftpTT fftrc3ft fft? inft 
HITefftl JlMi eft 3;le|^cpc1l ft?)) t | ^Flfft? gwft m ftft?T t fft : 

’ETTfcT 3M fft® faff ft?ll 
-TRef) VTf Wlft ftR II 20 

eR^j, f^eKsj T[f f33 efT?3 TR 31ci|fftef> cTcT ctdl % fft ftlde^ 3UcR-4e)?d|3ft 
ft) 3f33 JfefjR ft 33?jfft eft ftRft § ftft xFf RF fftftoRI efj^ft eff gwft ft 

e?qft?T fftn 1 1 vr^rft wt fft 3331 yrfftr ft ftft srfttfftcr wr ft jRMftld 

3M czrefifftp 3ft t ^rfftrq ftw eft ^icrai^i 1 1 

fttfft fttfft ft fStRslill ft wjgr 
3Rfft ftftft ^ TO MR fft3 
fftwt ftftnft Rgsn n 21 

^iaf -jssir ft it? ftt w % fft? 33mftr ^ fttfftcr itft ^ rjst 
eft 3rfttfftcf ^EE5T3li ^ft ft^R f^Rl v3TT 33efRI I 3 ig^ 3TTeRZfcRTI3Tt ft fft 

Cj33 JIM ftdl t e^fft) 'Flftt ^E5T3lt eft tjfft ^ ft 33efftt, MReRR ^:3ST 3fft 
fftWf ft ?Taf ^ 1 1 ftftrj ft efTF? ^13ft eft ^pfr 

eftjftlil nft 1 1 

ft?R eft ftftt ^3 ftftt 

■EftT ^F5T3Tt ^iftt 

eff fft^ FFIlft II 22 

gW ftft Wf&T ft ^ ffteTTC t$®1 t 1% 3TFTW fllfft ft feR cftftf ftt 
3TCftt ftHcRi 3T|cMMT3Tt ftt M WH Wfft? | Ift^lR ft tft^TRT 


19. eftt, ^ 281. 

20. ftft, ft. ftM, %f ^£n, '4Tcgg IV, ^TTclSH (1962). M 1245, ^IlftT ft ^TR I 

21. -sft gw fter Wlft?, ^ 206, 3PT Mft I 

22. ftft, 3R ftRl^ ft? 3K ftctft ftft, 3ft??; M 141. . „, , ;; 
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ft ftg?HT w I, ?H2fa ftffti 332} ?nftit ftiftei' ft ftt fftn 1 1 
g?o jfsr w&r ft ^siftt ft M Ep?ft ft ?TTaiRTt2j fftwH r ft) Rum 
eft w <ftt ft % ftft 'fte ft wft' ftftt 3ft? Euft ft fftrtr ft 335 ef>t erh 

an fft ft efPT ?RT 75Trt 1? 3l)? <jft| V? ft) nftt t< dHft Ml'S EH ft 

Eflft) ft) Ml 

v3TT ^ ft) ftft % cTT cHT ygW^TI II 
ger ?3W fft? ftft #W WT ft?T ftl II 
ef?ft) dVri H 3nft ?3H 7ft Tjf^T II 23 

ftftr ft ft #£ ft? n? ^FTTEHt ft E£fft ft ftft ft ^) TT^ 

sift cf?f cfTcf ft) % I ^?ft ¥lftf ft \3ftft Efj^r % fft !H 3lft WHt ft <jftl 
cfS cbe?ll u l cf> fft cfTR ft ft) ftt ft 3M ftt Tift) ft I 

Ejftf ft ftH ft ftft TTS1 tr ft[ 6fef fftl ft 1 ftft ^ ftft ftn 

^n TTRtfft fttcR ^t ttst fftRftt n fftn ftt ft ni^tft ft? anaftift 

VST ft) fftfftt ft ft 7ft ftft HJH cfJT ft? ft 3TTHT Ef? W 3T8RII 
H7 ft I Iftnj, HHEfj ft ft ftcH ft fftr ft ft 7J51 RftRrt fftft ft— ftcfT ftcRH 
ft fft 3it? ^1YI SffftftH ^T Efft ft ftt; | ft IJ?T Hchl't ft : 

ftn sft thhi, sjn ^ ^ sp? eft 3pi e^ht i 

ft? cgSH ftftcT fftcTf^T 737H R 1TRTT II" 24 
^0 ft W f&r ft ftfERst ^ssft ft RTTg SFRT ft E£HJ ftH ftt 3ftl 
vd M'ftl - 1 1 3ft? \dcMlc;--) ftt ft? 3 tRT 2?I ft<tH cTH VST feHT I vHftt EJfl £JW U II ft 
fft 'gfftr ntfft ftH (mRcir) ft rh er? Rftt fftn 'dchcTl fteft ^rft 

3ft? ?HTRT ?ran ftft ^Sf ft ftftf ?^H RSTTfftcT cRft ft P1M ftt TTcfftt ft I 
?Hnfftft ft TT^ RcT ftt 33ftrft ftt cfJST Rft ^R ftfftftt ft RRHTRcT fftqT 
HtcfT ft : 

STHHcRT fttftt ER 3RRT, STcREjft ^T , EtRR eftf II 
eiftetr fftg^f ET? ftr®, RfHtftt ^5T ftcR ft WT ft?T vHTft II 25 
RlRiil ^3^ ft ftcift ftt gcHI ft 3HT fftftt ftt MRK ft er ftt ^5 
«RTHT ft 3ft? ^?T y<4>K 'JJ'S3ft cTSR 3TH ft ft ft ftft 5 ! R 31?ftftcf> Ret ffttt 

ftl 

"STtoT Rr ftH cRg M$ft ?3?f ?pftr?^ fftlRt 
3PJcT ?TH cITcg? cfR Rfft Rl^chl ^Rt STETRt ll" 26 

23. 1ft?, ft. ftw, ^Te^T IV, ^ 1096, RH5 ftt c|T? | 

24. ftt, WT^T III, Wcftl? (1961), ^ 796, ?R fftcOcH I 

25. ftt III, ^ 796-97, ?R ?TH<^ell I 

26. ■?H. »OT1, U^Tf, ^ 85, RTHH ftt cfl? | 
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^ sto tor Huto 3ufsfe wntton ^mwnafr A to to tor t to 
vfr towr cf?r toR nRto ^r aM gn to I, Rtod wr £ wri A 3m 
RTR to to 1 1 ^T? tofo gfe $ afTcTRch SR » t 1?}J stf to 

RJR to WfllRcfe tototo ^ fton to RlflR to WI RRSTR g5R 
xfTft^l to to tofe! to to 3TRArifrH'<n tocR Cfl TTfeT 33WcR atoeT cpl 
\3Rcfj argtotor ^ feR nto H6R ifl Well % I 

torn wt A hm41'aj annwnnenafi A to to i tor ftonnto gftoRT 

wl'S0 , < to crt d6rt^°f Rto to crw hjh *r to>i 'MRiRjicf5-3rrf§Rp 
R to to eRR RR fto I f%^g to ■’frfcTEMK WtR nto mR 'TfFTT' ^ 
ftolR to RRR3 gto ^ gtoRstocl <T Ij.-Md 3R to toRR to toR 
to 'fTT^T to d’5l4> 3ft efmt eft |to Wl I RnRI RdK^lKI cR ai|c|5Rcn 
gn ^r? I Ito tts to *r eft argnftoi A 3itot wengR ^t^tft jrrr im 
wft 3?R Wlto HHc]dl to vl-ccidd 3TTtqifrd0 'iSR >ft fa el I wft I afR 
wm to to ■jr to a^mftoi to toRm eft nRdfton nRton toR to to 

gen gcRicRn gfetoH irr fton sn to i fton torwRT to anto 
argnftot to to torfto to anciwn tototonR m to to I to rsj 
€l vsto fto toto tor jr ’ft toR ton to 1 
RgRi-ton tom t 
spR ton wi n" 27 

ftowi wt to wrt \wncR 3Titotoncn ^ rsi-rst fw efR nrrtoi 
anwRcRnafr to totoR ton wn 1 1 ^ to mf&r ^ wr 
to ngd 3iton cRT?t wn I to towr to apn ^Fto mtoRr 
3rraRJjcT aiTcRncnmto to antoton tonRT A wnnR wto to 3ton 
toi tr xitor ^ to w tor af i 
3RT ^ ^RT wn 
to nto aitoRr ^nto 
aier wt to n 28 

artoci n<n toto amto amnrjjci aiRJinncnto to ' t jn to toto fr 
vRddn ansntondT nTR tof n> tor ^r wnm tot 1 1 
■g# nfto ^r fto -jt? rrt to i 29 
hm tog dM tog ^r msto , g?r ^ i 30 



27. to to toR, to ato magn n, tow (i960), jjr 472 . 

28 . to, nmgn 11 , ^ 467. 

29 . to, nTngn hi, 656. 

30 . to. nRjn iv, gs 1308 . 
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RR if RRRTR if RRl'dR f^RRRT Rg?t jfR RcTfR> ERfe R?t 
aRRlWJR ai|c|¥RR>c1l3tf Rif JJR RiWf ^ 4fciR> aff^TRiRf R?f if^cfT Rf RcWcHd 
«f?T 1 1 ^Rfif vjiIcm >i|cfjKic*icr> <jfc<r>l u l cfTf f?RtR f^^TT TRTT % RTf <T>'Sqi5C 
3?R cgudl R>t RcJlcf 1 1 P?H cKsl Ref Rf iRR fcfRR R?T RWcf ^R '5T, RH1 cfjwr 
if fei^T t 1% *flfcl4> c||cft RBWI 3TfERlfcRR5 RftRR Rif RRTftcT RRfcTf t afR trf 
R R 3TT^i4 1 feHcp RgcR Rg<R R?f 3TTt^ 3H c|4jij chdiaft Rif RRTR f^RT Rff 
Rief RieT RRR17, RRff% auf^fe 3RJ7STT afR otjftcTRcT RRcfRcfT RTR-RTaT T^rf 
rri ^ranfip' 

R?f if 3TRifEfch tiM afR ancRTfWT ^ arfSfRi Rt1%RRR?l ?Tccfr 
if RlRRiRR wftef RRfif Rif "RTcT Rifft Rf % : 
ffRR g? RtST fcTT^ RB f^RTT 
Ril'd TJ5 &Tf^t Rt Rb^ RrR’RcTI 
R°f ERRRRT cf tjf Retell 
Rf| R%eff RTfeTRI 32 

RgrfEf gw m w&i if f^ren Rif <£i 3fR TfrfctRiRrcft cicRf r; 
y! M'+ il < I RR nTR fffRT RRI % M't'Cj ' J frfcTRI efeRf RRRTR 3T^rfc[R) 3ffR sl^HI-it^I 
viftepT Rff 3T^TSTT f^R Ri?if RR Tfef fcfR7 % : 

'tid'd R5T RFfT WMI Rif R^f^fRTR II 
g? RfTRef Weff RRifR cf fi|RR WRTR II 33 

HH<P Rft if ^frfcfRiRT^t 3TTRRRRicTT3ti R>f iJRT RiR^ R> feTR cR[R[R 
afR Rlf^RR 4 ?llide 1 ?T^T RR Ref Efcf ^R ‘jft 3 rR[ argRTfjfRf del cl efeRf 
WI 5TRRl R erRt Rif RigT affR fRff Rif 3TTHR RHef fR fclRRR Ref R> aPJRFff 
^ frRq if cRTRR R#RR afR 3RR cRRRTRf if 3Rpff RfRpf RRRf t 3fR 
gW RSf R7 ftR Rf ijef RR R?f SRFT if W3RR 3R^fiR?fRRR if iff f^Rff ^f ^ 
R# 1 1 

ReRflcf Tsi'Sd Rig 'd^RlRcl fJTtfRf "Rif<h S/'jR .‘ Rd'H Rbcil'ilH^) ^ 
ftRsfr if "^^Hcfel^H, df^ddiR. Rig RffckacrH R RR^faRT Rcf^lS" Rff^Rf 
feTRRef ^R Rt^eT R^, f^RT if %RRf Rff RffeTcheTT afR an^d>cfl RR cMr RRcf 
fR feRRf t ifffePRclT RR a?af t 'IR RRfiRRj, 3R^f IMcf c^f RRcf 
Rfif 3fR RcfRFT f^TfcT R^T ?fiff%R5 RRfif RR RRRf Rf^ 1 RR RRRT WR 
RRfiRRf (iflfeidj) Rf^RR RR 3RgfifR?rRfRR cRTcf ^R 3TIcRf R?f g^TRTRRT 

31. RRTfERR, RR., Ref } uH RR cf^f aRcf eTRR (1940), 353. 

32. f^f?, RT. RfRTel, ^ R#R RTe^JR IV, 1019. 

33. Rift, RTc^R III, 811. 
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31FFT W|-s|Hc1l (jftfacfKlT) rfl TrfWd rft cRW rflFFT rfFT |' 34 FTrf FFT FT#T 
frf?W FWFTT WT WTgrfw rfrPM W£g rffcTW FF rf clTcrfw ftsrf rft Flcl 
Frf) F^ 1 1 rfFW Fg, ftrf ft grf, qf$Frf. WFrfrf rf)T ftfrfrfw fftFlWt F> 

fttfcrwFirf rflr angfftw fcpcTRl rf tttf gw m m f^f rf ^riciw rfk arrfsfo 
fcpETRt ft TTTlFcIT F#rf 1 1 35 F^FF FTcFft FF ft fftl 15rf 16ftf FFlrft ft felrf 

Fft rfim gwrfi rf fftwr IftsF ft* angfftwmFrrf aftr ft)1ftwFr4) fftFiri ft 

ftel 73lft gg dcrflT ^ ft ft) erf It fcrf FfF ftfftw rfiFF vrlrf rf ^U|| wfrw 

1 1 


FT, (Fl^) FTFF WTW F> 3FJWR f%FTslt <& FIT! ftftctW rftT Fvrfft<b 
TSFWfcT F> FTF-FTF FF FfrfMt ^F ft 3Ffsrf> TFjfe ftf 1 1 TFRft W^FTT 
frfR3 Fgct ft rfrf F> erf) TTSF <rf rf) Ml 3 3# 1 1 36 FTFJ Flo FTFF WTW 

ft gw m wrf&r rf) fF ftf ft wit frfw f ffti ^jcrwcrr^f wiFTFWcrrrff rft 

3#TTF F^EfT FFF WT W1TF ftt FF TTFrft t rftT FclTFt I erf, F?rf, 
Wieillfrfcbdl F fttrfw F^rfcf ft FTW ftol fft^lft F erf ft IrfFTW wrf ft ftt FF 
c£SF ftrfct wwm 1 1 

rfo ftfw wtw f> wgrnr Prf'rf wtw fftww wFftt fttfftw wgf^ ft 

Iftrf) ft WT Fftf t FTF} FTF ftt wrf FF WFT 3FW rfRRF Frf ^ 3ig?flrf 

3 prf g^i gw 3727 mfew rfr gww7, ^Trf ir erf, F?rf, anejrrfrfwwT f 
rflcicbcii Tf mw ^rw ferf w€i-w# rfww fw? sit 1 1 ^f ft 0 Frf^T 
wtw cfr f^t f^irfr rf #n I "ft WFt srarf snMw wgfe t 
wwrffeiw rf^T rf WT FT t, FT WFI 3Trf gWT TeiWt FT WT TFfrf t, 
^Ff f^?F rf Frf-F% erff Tf 3Frf erf rft FFFFT FTrf rf TTTcl FT 1 1 3TTW 
FT 3Frft trfF airfwicFT rft Ffrfrr Wl Tlrf rflr 3Ttrf rfrft ^rfrfW 3TraTF Wl 
Tirf 3 3 tft 1 1 Frrf argmr x»rf f^erfr % sriw f 3 frf^ erf ft wm wwft 
| Wf Mf rftFF rfrf ^r rf^cl FFTF WTcTT 1 1 gW m Trf^r F?r Fl^MFTrf 
WT 3fsJ Flegg IV $ g*F rf 1387 FT F^ FW1T t : 

FW ■gr rf rferwR wrf fruftf frfrf enrfw FTsrfi ft gw fwt?i gw 

1 1 Trfrgr 3 ttt ^b> fM ftf Tfrfrr arf? erf ^ witfi wgwr fftft wi 

TlWclT % | 37 


34. frfg. FFrfF, FTFcP rfl (FWlRd), PbcflTlW W’F ff&t, F^FS 

(1997), ’fS 610. 

35. F^t, 610. 

36. rf?, jftFFTF, FTF rf? (FWlRd), 3ffa ftiffosh*!, q(^FMI (2001), F^g 

190. 

37. F#), F*3 190-91. 



gw^t fefeFH-ftte >H§ fw 

TO fUHWt Q'cbdfll : fe fePt^TTS 


gWTO /W 37 dww* 


Wtof} si'ddl Hd Qd <J * H c< 1 dl fetl ftidrt 0 Pdrt dd3 7|3tf cja (O') fefejTI H 7 
iid'd^'dl fe*d«iyl anaP^f 7 (m) fefeuTH a 7 TOisroaa (a) wfca krtaaTsa 7 a 7 
ijPQa i 0 >h§ m 0 aaaPt mit ayt aaa a 7 ?? att gat Otto alOO aa i fer 
gnal^l-utanai, fe Pad 1 h-to§P, w£z a 7 aa 7 ? a 7 grog at fat ua i lanaa 7 ^?? 

fa3H aPat feH fear § Terror of History H 7 MdU'H H 7 wta Wtfa 7 0 I 

OOd->>TOf?7<7 fOaa Pro Micro Narratives Octe§ VTOTO 7 >H3 >TO? OP Otto} 
T5Bp fafawaH >hO ipq'ddl TO hItTO 7 'fdPH 7 0 I d ( c<dd fUH'tldl SddrP) 0u8°T3, sf'fel 
POaa a 7 ya 7 aa i wP yaaa 7 >nt rafad'Ha-Oad'PutTdP 0 i 

gaPaaPPraP grata 7 a 1 ufira 7 wP, fgaaragp IOto, >ro1¥0 ilia at i 
Oh 0 afPra trot a 7 Haggr wt at attM 7 to fed yro mO yafel 0 i s 1 . Pcroaat 
3cSd41 It Htcua ary a'asi ffria a 7 tjtrra mO t^tfaugaa 0 i Oaa yaat was 
(Odcra-tai) crop, Oyaa aaro, ^ptto, OtPawara, t fro utto agar ate Paa 

§Pi4 , H 7 clfe 17 ! 7 pHcf fela0 7 TTor- > >t 7 HH 0 I ddHcV yofedpHdl'H 7 , oPSiT > nO at Pddc< 

fbr farat aP afire ito a a 7 ^ it ua i af yp afro a 7 area aiaa aP a'flatal a 7 
5$t a 7 aran aP Oh tt >Ht Oh f vflra 7 aura fOaa/aura 1905 0 aara 7 Oh 0 
aan ata a 7 aarra fafadPH-Hcrua 7 , h 1 Pd ares 7 >mO aPatauHaa a 7 Inaffa fErPiare 
at i aureaf 2dld, MafatPuPa, aa u 7 ^ are hutto, O.at. 3*drPI, > >ro.O. an arua 7 , 
>ia.t. frtau 7 , fOf faalAdal, ua^uata^HTfe faro afuH Oaa, aroaro, 
aOu i Pu 7 H 7 fe l aO Hfewta 0, ataffecRyfcre aaat faaia uaTrat fef3U T aa 7 a 7 , afire 7 , 
grareaafin 7 »fi PaPdd'HcTO' 0 faa 7 araaP frft-aaaT a 7 PPreftia 33 a 7 01 auf aft i 
araaa ftjraaa} 0 ara 7 , faaia cVtojcto aro Oaa 9ddrPl aa i Taro-TOa-Marwa 
aP f^aaP 0 >aa 0 afa^ra and 7 Oaa a^rpfiwfe a 7 froa aaa} 0 1 O^ 7 0 a 7 ^ 
(OaP) ‘aaP’ § y^Pa»r Paa ara-w JHpaaia Oa 7 0 fe aO tuifw, Oat Oat 
»wfe>H 7 , ef-h 7 faaa a [ fe»f 7 , arot »0 Pff Paaaaro at, 0 aa ^aa Oara 0 

*i]taa >nt wP (arga 7 ), fftroP top feror faroi, tffroP gatrofTtat, uteMaa >nt tfta 
ttoto fea ^gptP, troaya gataafPtal, toto 7 ( 1964 - 66 ) 
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tfew-eawe e 7 feane ee, *fet way eea 7 al al earet & i fee fete >nt fees! 
£ar wefsaw fen e^-fafawear fefeareape § feat fee f>w fw t 1 
fee aean feral fea->>ngfear, fee-ayfet >>fefee are fafe feear t fafe fee earl *n§el | 
fee cffe cPgft tie 3a aafl t fa eS 3tof e 1 fey fefeana fea U T H3 eft feftpH 7 
faw t i fen 3cf+ wfergyl aryfea wafee t »rfy>>t?j aw fey fefeana, aaa m 3 
fen 1 u0 safeei §we m 3 fey 'er ef 3 1 ele-feant (aafeagaet) fey ftfeanee 1 
aware Mfe mut 3 aeaf eyt fee ay t ate 1 & i ana 7 Tfee 7 fefed'Ha ey-ae fe 
fey-yfw e 7 fetgs fey fer m 3 §we4wepfew3 7 e 7 i^sr ee few t i ae are any 
aeae fee £ yaratw H«e*y, era are Meafea-aw afe at fefeana fe3as e 7 M 
teaeaf ‘a^eeerw’ ^ afefe ae, t fey fefeana afe MfifelM 7 ate twa 7 feaaf^ 
fa aan araf tele aaaf feea/aal 3 §ytae fey aa? afe aanepl fe at Mrareaa 
§wa fefee'a feafet aael t 1 feyf £ h<j'*p 7 te aw feare afel at feafete 
M 7 teaaffaTM 7 at i 3 aafel tele 3 fey yen m 3 fefeana faaee fee Met, ffe 
e 7 yw aw ae a^ any erelWtfeM 7 fea UTO Mfy’tefe fefee'a at i ye tele 
£ fey 7 , ufe feiettM 7 , efee 7 m 3 efee ewt yrtfeye 1 afe 3 eaeanet afe fe 
aw-fafaiMfel Htt'c<<t feefeM 7 6 h e 7 h'*1 m 3 3a 3et 6 <j7 i 

^'yye feyydl taeat yeat scae el fefeanaa 3e, nesf'Scv m 3 teae 7 e 7 
yaawM3fefaTM 7 ?>a-fefeanaa 7 eaf i fee feat aft ate feajae m 3 M 7 yfta »fep?te 
el ear aee 7 1 1 yay ee fee eefee fen 1 ** Mftptan eeae @e feet aft fey-Mftp^e 
g^piwf^oldie'A tefwt i fet>H T yfearfefed'Hy | d1ely??tee T >HtHeH T 
etara 1 1 §e t tet fer yee, ^y, fey^hfe, t at^yt fefw (fefeane, eeia 
fefewe, >ney e'eee, ^yfed efeje) y3 are, h' 9 ftpjro el eeT aret aje i e T e3l 
MtgeytgajfeefetWfeefetfetoeja^eeteerfewfeeayyetyefeet i 
ye yane t fefeareane fee ele ifefel fefeaneaee 1 1 ear arat aje §e efel ae3a 

wet eefe »w ee ^al i fe t ee eefee fey fefeane >nftp?fe, The Other 
Sikhs, Vol. I, t tara, §efer »fe wee efe t, er ereef »?aiM ^e fee aeee 
»ffetes tfe»r 1 1 fee yeearetey fear earl 1 1 fee e 7 eeer efear »re T fe»F fee 
> h t k 1 1 fee Marefear ew 1 , e'wa*, el feyl e 1 eTee Mftnte e 1 1 1 

yyar-yfe a" ewa® >nt ee^es altifeeey>etefefe§et fefearear-yaesr 
e 1 aeie al 1 1 yfesl a'e yee t wea? el fey anefeaw fe^pH »nt tear, tt 
fetafeffeeeeerfeeynet i feeee7e§M T gfearyfeawfee i e i efearypcS t el 
ee3ayee ffeap al »rfW e 1 eaw 1 1 eara fee fey § fee'd* e^ ee 1 ^ 
Hdisidf te eel yew 1 1 eraree feereel e fee yy.yd' ycsfedfetl »fe aneaye 
getaefeel, e«ee r fee fey fefeane e 1 Mffevfe >nt ^^fiwye npy fee fee 
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fenw d i si'c^d ft.yt. 3*d41 y fefeyH yyy fw yty-yyy uot fetyy § i 
yyyyy fefeyfet f fen feyyy fefktwn y y-r for# ft hot HOTyyyy § i 
ty § IdHOT J^HWH >tft ffetH 7 f fyfdd'H >Htfyy HSct'd* »lt 

Q^ 1 y If ntne fyy ftfe [Aidu yfvfyr ydy 5 i uy fdi'w yt fro ytyyt di'y ft PdH 
tyyfyyfyyf i yf ftps (yyyt-yg>ft) >xt IMh 7 fey ^-wft >nt yyf ft 
i fefefe'y>HtfyOTfet^yytf fe^wfey fftM 7 
stuy y® mfte fey t Hislw ffe 7 ftfW i sjyf iwr t fat w 
yy pIot yfe, 2£yd yy tfly ypfe fey fdOTy fy-i{yft f yyyyy sff yy i §u 
feyyyytfy f fen^'Ht tt?j i y yyy yyyyfet Hyy f yyyTtteryyyftHt i 
f^tHfeyjyyyyf yw^yy^ftfeyf tOT-yry^HOTy^feyfyyft-yTy 
feM-yyyf yffew i §y yn-fOTfe 7 i fyywyT, w (yfiw fy) ciife'fe 
wot (iFfeOTra) yyyl gy ott# tyfe @fe fm yin yfe fey, wy-fey, yfett 
tfe t tfarg >fe fyy tray yfe fft hw fey fe yyfryt fefed ylft >fe frr y 7 
TJoPHrt cfld 1 Mt TjHdd cfe' I 

^ifey yw yt fw-fefeuOT^/>Hfy>>t?> fey ^rafe 7 gyfealHfl >fe wyyyy 


yffedlHdl d (jcfd 1 y 7 ladl'd 'rt y03 Htffe 7 5 I 3"fe fi-ty-HH ' 

(fm) >nfe yt fe ytn f fefeyycpy 7 fey pfwfet yyy fe yyddl f i yy fey 
Mftpfe fey ife ifeyy 7 y 7 >ny 7 y fe feiffet yfe f yyryy f 1 yyfet fefeyyry 7 t 
t^yti{fefe 7 >i1yfef i^P^feyfyrfOTfeOTyytyTyytyHTfey § ufew 
ffet fft f 1 fere yt fw-tyfeyOTpyt t wjw Ffetty-pfey yfe >fe ft yife 
yfw ffe»p f yy »pyfyy sra y 7 yfett fey fey fe fe->>fefe font ft ft 


Iws yt fe yyy 7 f 1 feu yfey fyf yg 7 ft fey f fey jyfyfe yit yfed' f 
feny >fe feytyff yyy t ofe fey 7 yft f i y^fe 7 gyfeyfeft t to yyffe 
tun fey ffett Hyf f yftr^ w fey ywyy 7 yyfeyfHyt t §£ t t{yy ^tn yhroy 
^ fyyyy §yfy ywy fyy tsypft, ^ fH ft fefdd'H feOTT f yyt yy, t 
tny- 7 >ffy>ty yt h g , H r y ytyt i Q^ 1 yM’y 7 yffet fey h' 9 yyy yt feOyy ‘ytysr 
st^yy wy yt wtfeyftfet w ywyy’, 1957 fef yyt y yyyt 1 1 yy yff ?py 
yyyy t feyy ut ytw fey yyiw yw f Mfyify yyys f fw fefeyrH yfe fety 
Mftp^teyyyyty i ^fiwytttyuytwt^tytyWtyyftyytyy-HHtyt 
»i<£^tft yt i Qc^ 1 1 y<j'c(fl 2 did § hot bth 3 i-lu 1 fyytM 7 1 yy yft pft t fyy .diws 
y 7 few hot fiTtt y t tffeh 7 1 w 7 . >>te t fey t yyyty fet yy >nt fe 
yyyt f §t yfe »pyt »ffofe fey qyy f sty §ty ty ytt i y. fe.t. fey t 
yyyyyyyyyyf ytfefyftyytfeytyyfyt i t yy yg yy f foaui'd 

feytyy f yyfew i fyy y Htt >nt yyyH fest yt tyr ot, yt ysft 
vpyfey >xt »ftyfe § yfy»p >»it fyrfyH 7 >nt fw f >nyy § ytt »it yHfeyt ife 
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3 H Pdd'd? 'R1-HR3R t RWp rwr rPr 7 I PkJS 7 g*1^drRzl»Ff gW»fSfeT53 

aSrat PSrr 7 £, frit' fe yPm .rtrrrr >h§ fR?a i}tRH r 7 ^ rrr wsw, SteM 
y ; §U T ftPH T fe, H6ld1 aHR SsRRp, yiltld 1 cVd ttAdi-PI, RcSfldrt §R, PHU'dd Mold cl, 
flPdRd fl3?> tlddrfl >H§ WH.S. RTR HR13 7 RR 7 dPydd cRR RTRH RHRl ftaS RWSt 
^RR 7 >h§ £ ^f%3T 5 RRTgp, R 77 ^, RtRR, Rp??^, RRRR 7 )}, ^R >H§ djdy'il 

S dl3 MS tycVd't! ddc} ydd feipH PHdrli 1 dldP > tf§' Sd3dd & R'dRol PhU 

did 1 I Pad (*h 3 Up £'<3 fes^W R 7 fiPH 7 ?) > H 7 US ¥8 fRt)<i % RRRR Pddd 
RR I IlWra y*1ddPHdl Hd^Hl fRRR »f§ dd*1d1 fnfw R 7 RRRiyHR SrH 
S i fuS g?Pl^dPHd1 £ fit ‘S fbafuQ^^l w fteffm fer wumf <? m§ ftM? 
W i967R 7 ^HRS T ^R 7 3RSPfRR3RfeHMy#y3pR3y^apRp i fER^R 
WR§R l m^ lR l 3^^lOTUfo^>>f§fe^Rfe WR>H^>Hftp>teH^1d'd RpR 7 I 
R 7 RRRE idAl^dPHdl Rjy cRRR Sw 1970 t ufR$ S^IE RRRR, sRcfdd Mfes REE 
tEERp£fW>>#I^R£ fHEpEPtESwipERpE 7 I t?} 7 £ EJf iEER WE f ^ S tlW 
ERT t WZ RR RpM 7 PfR l{Pdd'Rp8 frEJE 7 (1949-1985) l{5nfe EpEt»f I feR 3 r 
oPRR 1SE§ SP Pol'S Ep > HE 7 EfEE fi-P>PE R>Ep sfEFE fRE 0 EE% ER I 

UEMRE 7 7 tffPj > >P?> d'ddd pRH'rddl 3ddri1 % 7 >fftP>P7> d'tt feipH HRS' H'dPdd S' 1 

frlH fePS R>P Hd r cS, rtdlsfdl Hdcd-tJ'd ^'uPdoj sfddl, yddl HPd'R 7 fed tflR-RU 7 
S 7 ^ 3, EE 7 SfER M§ IsrP REE 7 #5 t §f # fefe PHfRd'R/Rfe R 7 ^ ^ ^ fetH 
^R rM 1 1 §R Rt 3HS 7 The Other Sikhs fcl RU3?RH?j ^R 1 1 fej RRcR 
R^pRPdd'Hcf'd' 8Rt fSR Kte RR3 pRR 3%dft I d'ddd foRRcft StIRRI, ydFB-URTR 
Rtw H'Pddcl R 7 ? 7 R 7 RRRWoT, Pddd >H§ >R'y P*o( PdPdd'H^d 1 & I 

MR? fHR PdHR % d'dH R 7 ^Tdrttld fER 8dl dd^ U 7 fcl Pdd «fdUR fi-(R<53 
RrftR 7 ^R MR ^dlR5l fa^?l R 7 VffcJR RR SUP fej 7 RdT R 7 ^ Rfe ’HOTH* R 7 

fog wfeR H3y'd R5 RfoM 7 1 I fej yRRp PdPdd'Hd'dl 75Ht *^cl8' P^H<^H<i 
9 «iH S' I HPsIty'tl'd-h'Hdd S Pddd PfeH RW 7 P^H'8 R'd^l 9dd' S 

»#Pvte R 7 H^'dld RdSfl I 

RR?) 7 RfeM 7 S d68 ftfS R 7 Ud'5 Ijri'y f%R > HSof 7 7 ^S f%R? 7 <5 >hS 0'6d UR 
R<5 pHdj 7 S^Jdl‘81 PtildA, H'ldd > HS feldd'H fet) sfddR ItittdHUt ddl S I RR HPs)'H l t)'dd 
> >fS tRPH'S H'Hdd P© feR IrS fet) SfeM 7 d'dH cS'd yd'Rd S I feR feSl y'3 
U'dl RU R 7 Rl<£dlfd8l ddd RRti'fcl S I Pdd Sftft fdS'd-ftfR R‘APHd Gtt'd Rp RffRHR 
St al 7 S I ddl'8 R 7 fe } M 7 S tlH'y y '3 3* 1 R fefw S fe tldri*' RRdd RR-l|a U Rp fHR 
fey'8 iJdl'Wl dd* 1 8dl rt'd'-idl t)<£dl I iPri'd y'3 y’dl'ttl RpRRpM 7 Pd’cS" R'd8l'H 7 )HAd' 

QwIcPl'R 7 R 7 RRRp»r UR : 

1. H6'd*1 SfP-PX 7 Rp Hrt'ddl P^fpRW I 

2. >>?dl3Rp SfP-RR 7 R 7 H q PlU5 RIA'^'R M3 fR^PlPpH 7 I 
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3. J’H'ytcSo) H'Pdd Ft dtlcV i 

4. »ny f*o{ fefecPH-fe^tiA m3 bf?p i 

§l|3FFFcF Pdd'd' F>3 Hp^HdFyHdcliFtFFcF3Hc<t;1 cl I TOftttfertFttfdl 

TOT TOFt m 3 iTOtH t I 

Qdd'Ttlct-dc/rtlod Mdd' fed 2)fe d'rl 1 FO-f t-ldrt d'2 m 3 d'fetd rt'd $dld 
fefecJ'HoCd *<it HcS TO Q dj 1 Ft fid rt'tt yd-TOdl McPP fi'ttl d dl‘64 Ft Mddl Pdfed'HcI 

I §u3ff3ut Pyfdd'Hd TORtM3if fefdd'H f eTttHtS^ 
fep ydT r »1 FHtMF Ft T# fefeUTO-t{f3^ T § TOfW ?xfl TP TOF 7 I TO f%F . 
IjTdsP-c'rt W8l fefeiTHW Ft FTO TPTOF S3t 3, Prlddl TO TPF (TO Hdol'd 3 # 
3TOTOfo>PFFttTO7ft3lFlj3FFt3 I cS'dl* iJdl'tt Ft fefeTO ‘^f 1 905 Ft TOPS 
Ft^t^tTOcferflTO TOF 3 HU-ob-ff PaPdcPH f F+3 3 3 f TO 3dlF3 ?) 
t{TO3 Ffer t §U FftjF UTO §3TOtM 3 I 

tof fen y'nre fro Mfep hft nt fro^ toto^I pphto 3 fnwt/wfe 
TO3 fro TO f ufew >JPfHW I FRFHt 3 TO feF m 3 fut cfJSFF 7 IFF vfe^OfeH 3 
§uf%FFTF^TO3§TOf33feMT I 1911 ^dttdd'TOtTOH^tfqfeR-d'tld'cSl 
fep I HG'rtdldl Hlw § F-FTFt m 3 TOT-^Ff HtTO f?F TOt 3fe fcj 3 fol 
TOPStW 3 TOT 3 f?P fefePH 3 f?P feF TOF Ft tJTOH 1 m 3 HFFF VPTOt 3 FcF 

f?F TOT fuiP iPtUM 1 3 I fejfTOrsf^^fg^f^fy^ta-M^^Ti^TTOFTd 
PtHdF' feF§ Ut HfcJF fyfdd'H-f^TO cStft 3tdP I 
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yiT 1 ^ ‘^oTRcS tl?} feOcTct 

#. HH&ed dd fe#* 

Gfre fefeOTr eenfeH, fey »rftp^?> £ ted fee t Cfaie's ufeet det tt §e 

tt'H'dl 3 I Url'yl yrtlldfHdl et MftJHfef? 9rT § IjJH'd e 1 fed Hdd^Ud?) VPftPHK 

eet ch er. gfe 1 few wt §?p fe ^wfegfefefT 3 fen $ e3t feeee wt h 3 t?j ot> 

dfetrte clVl'ddl ddd do(dcJti l fe , >f r S I PdH ?> Oh ddd ^ c<'fe»-f dtf^dH'yl ybfedfedl 

e 1 et 6<J? h 1 ^ 1 ee er udH ft i fee efe S fewe fee eyfewr ctfew 7 dje ft'cse fed 

djcSfedfedl e 1 dig cVc'jct dfftp^?) fesj'dl fed fee Wd-fet Hddd 1 WrtH'd ^ dld'cS U'Gtl 1 
faerft i vffefed'H fe^Hdiceuet^etgt effete 1 ?? § fee fee ¥^#5 BePdfggI' 
e* i ft fee HftmH ddet zr fe fee dieite fe fw § @%-vfe e 1 esfet ere set 
fefefe crefe et efe ft i fe$ ye* fe fe tew fefeerH wffefe feeriT feH c5fet eee were 
ee? w oreer fe ue ff fee it HfegH diet er fsr fen feewT et fee eHer-wsefet 
etSefe i 

erdd^ er fee 36^ ‘djf- dt^ erfee : Htwerd fEfeure er fe^ 

t ddlfe^ er dW did d ft w£m e* 400 W TOUdr felH fe I fed few W§ 
GfeHeeeeswfedT^ i vf fee <3'*ddH fe eefe uefe Hfe ee i (wwfccr^rdrfessr 
t) Mfete e 1 ® ewr fee ufe ^sp et ee??t»B fe it Hfeen fete fe >te Hewn fe ewT 
^dtTfetdTdTfee d7d djfe H'/fey <TO Hfefte Udfete et ddd'd fe it f^Tfetdfed 
fetefe I 

tefet sndT eteeifet fecttie eu ?ra sregte fe §rfe fee wfee M fen fee 

HdcdfS 6'tt t-felte dd3 it te fefe I dri'tfl £f'dl £4dl HdTsfdT d'dl edrld dd3 rjTUd 
fefe, fe^ fefe 24 Udfe fed dU fed cT'Adte fe WJ life cdS fet fefefe Hd I f^t 
feel'rtd 1 . edTjTH fellf ITO § IdeH 7 ?) ‘iJefet Hfe^'d'd e 7 wfee^rnepd: dldd]^ 
H'fey’ Ud^ fee feM 1 ?? ctlcS' fe fed Hfe'H'd'd } Hftw T 3f)-ra3 T ^ HH'fddd 1 § Hd ^ 
djioddt ^35 etie fee er tedst 1 1 ewpereeft^- wfeur^ ‘dra d]i wfee : 
ufeH fefeene »fe efe>fiw e 1 ^e’ fet t wre 1 ueer ife efer ftm fee fee 

df?5 § ltd fed 1 fe dTd h'fey '6 ^ HHdrfet HUdT fed rtffe feudd § e^et o(«i fee 
fe>rl'<£ HStfed rHMfeOHdfe>H§HH5!fet d'Wd'e 1 ft)4<£ itCfe dtd 7 I Wdlddl fe^ 


*tods fefttd, ferfet feme 
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3 fetJ'd did cVrtc< Qd yrtlddfi-ldl 3 A 7 . Hdfetid ft-TM 3£fH ofl3 I ddifetld fenj 
HA 7 fffttl 7 , Mfi-fdHd 3 feH dlii 3 3d fed 1 fcf d/U dfd H'ldU HOT A HfsIMU d<t'Gd: 
35Sf fa? 7 fod^H dd3 US I MfdU 7 HOT fat M 7 ^ dfeM^ dtdl 7 §t HHHT 3 
dfOTPA OTf df HUSUfe 3^dl' I fefH di-lld fHM , MfafAHd 3 feH 33 ftWA UMrfeM 7 
3fe d7da^H^HOT3H)^3feAA3qOTH^ 7 3 I 

ddcffdd feuf UT ?f feuf few § fe d7f dfd U r /UU fed MW H HHdT fkdrTS fed 
HUfef3Hd3UA I fu3WH 7 3ud3OTT3dTfe33ft{f3fa3UAM3fe?} 7 feufeU 7 d 7 
U 7 UcTd'f? T^fUM 7 3 fdU 7 df ftfe 7 fdU 7 3 I HU feu feH 7 TOc^t £ HS fet OTJ 
HUfel 3d Wd TPfed feddW § fefitH uuf dW qute 5fw 3 I 

fHdf feHH 3 Udt §U US 3 did AOT 3d 3f dfM 7 WfM 7 fe§ fe3 fed Wf § 
MTPfdAUA, 3HUHMftP>tSHfUddd33UA I feu Ud3 fePlH 3d 3 ?¥ 3 wfe 
US I 3 Ud3 MTI 7 3f dd, fed H 7 ? off dd m 3 fdd H^'d off d'd m 3 fed Hdt) 1 djd 
AOT 3d 3f fefM 7 ?PU! 3 HH'fad HfeM'UOT Hcfa'd A 7 ® TfefftjU 3 I feu ud3 dJl 
SOT- 3d MAfedfadl 3 did A'Ac< Mffefa 1 ) m 3 Hrl'dl MftpjfA 3 fefeWdtfM 7 tH 
dt3 dfe m 3 33 feu dfad fed ¥Ht HfegH 3 dUf 3 td feu Ud3 fefeWddW, fa^ 7 
fe3 dd dW 7 fed MfdMRtA WU df dd d3 UA, 3 HUA fi-IUAA AH? fet m 3 Hu3 
Udl S'di Oh off 3 UA I fedj' fe3 dfdf Udtffe dd U 7 UdU 7 ‘H 7 ? off ■s'd : HHoUttlrt 
M'dfad ufeufaEffM 7 ’, A 7 . dldOTH fUttfUd 7 , ^ WJHUoCrt sl'dl ^ ^tfl3d US, UMdf 7 
df HU3 UHU Ufer felW I fe^ 7 dfw 7 § feu ?5dTS ^dff dd, feut M UW t I 
dlf SOT >Hfe>FtS feWT ^ F[. fldtHdd feuf ^ d/d dfd J liuW feu fefeUOT 
f^HUf ^ fePlH HU33 7 OT2 dPUf W^\ dl§df ut d^ H: 4 § >H 7 W US 7 1 HHW?f 
fefeumsfuf^UUdSUTHd^tHUSdfurd I §H S feH dfe § td feu 7 tf fe feu dfef 
dlf UJd >HUd tJAQ »?3d fefeT S SH fefeUOT ^ Ud ^ HUHU3 7 IfU^ UUUf tf | 
d^U 7 ^U 7 l^ 7 Hfe>fe>H^Hfew 7 fHurs^^dJdWlfe 7 H 1 1wfet 
fi(d Wfd3 Ud§ df WfOT Ud § HOTcfH ^ dfe S 7 ® Hufe ut US I ^Ud feUd'S 
fe^ 7 § fefdcJ'fHd ^ H'Hf^fed H?^dT S 7 ^ ^ Pdd'dA U 7 tH3S UU&.3 7 feu Udt 
3d df ffe-ufe t 3 HA I 

feA Ud3 did »fdTU ^d rff AH5 TWfe UA I A 7 . dJdHdSrfld feuf, »ff>^3Hd 3 

dfe ^ HM»P >H3 Ht HSdfe Uf d’d 3 wfed did »?dIU 3d 3t AH5 Hdfe 
ddfesw A fefdUHU dhTUf 3 dU feu ddfw 7 3 I 3h 3 W feu Hdld'd ufd 7 3 fe 
ff-lfeU'H feu fefed'Hof dd'fei'H 7 § ^H<£' MU 7 UH 3, frl H ttfcH > Hfe > H r H ttdfu 1 3 I 

§H H 7 CI3A 7375w3dT 3 I A 7 . dJdUdS fH^ MOT, ufd 7 3 df djd MdlU 3d rff Tfetff 
tTOTfef Sdf d]f MdIU 3d 3f 3f U^f, H§ USd’fA 3f d’d, Ad 7 3 HddfM 7 § Mddd 
SfdpfeM 7 3 m3 feu 3? uufef ysfedfedt 3 feSH'dfe'MAfM 7 MFd fwfeHH IdWT 
3f A 7 . MHA3u dd 3 MTU3 Udt ‘dl^ MdIU 3d iff 3f MffPMAfHd tTfeA-dPUd 7 ’ feu. 



ifafet. ftdHS ftt foQdd »{ft US 7 ** 225 

?dftus I ft? 7 ft! ytfe feft MnJ »FUftt 3 Ud fife H'dl'IaT feft faff ft! US I S 7 . dfe 
mte fmu ft HTHH-wt feuft fera ft duu 7 tftw vu u^s fe! uto suf ft 
Hft I 


UtMysfedffel ft^ 7 . dttftd ffef dlctd^UdiurUdU 7 ‘ftdl'ttl fefeU 7 HfeftS 

Mft fife dfe §d? feHWt tJsdftl : fed feH&H<i’ dft! ife 7 3 »ffu>fl»^ Ud^T 3 I 
ftddUrfej Hd'Wfo’JfffefefiwftftddUU^Htteftt fts^sft.SHdrsfefecJ'Hoi'd' 

«ft! tjdg'S'fed 3 HdU 7 3 I did STSd ft? yftfedffel U 7 dTJ ?T?jcf »fftP>IS feu 7 ?! 
PdH Htfel ^9 dH dd ?! fed 1 ft I HftpHfe ftfef 7 § 3c( tid'd tifel'H 7 U 7 Udd' fed:! ft! 
HU33 7 >>fft feu 7 rTH tfdd’ fed »ffeH HHfW, ‘tTH-HdU’ #55 ?! IfetFS »Fdd1fe 
ddU 7 3 I ‘drauwfe ■• vfe, HU3? ft tjdd’, ‘HIPS cm : USH! UH 7 ^ ft djd^ififttf 7 
HBdtftfftU'HSTftu’, feu-tffTdft fefed'H ftftu’ fw fefed'H ft ddftdHU3?ydS 
^l^wftlTO'tfWfe^IIS I ‘Hfe dfed fife ftfes »fft dBS 7 ? 7 ’ 3 dfe! 
draftdddftddUTtfedfe 7 I Hdd^fifedfeUTUdU 7 fefftftfefeu^dfddfiftdU 7 

dfed'd’ , M3 1 ?? d|d ft Hfed'd dfed UdffefU d 7 dUFfed: Wft! fife HdW ?$ dcJH 7 ft! 
TfdTHVfHTUFffffeH U 7 ffe>M ft Mft dUd fefed'H fefefofdsFdl ft S 7 . S»ftfe fife 
U 7 UdU 7 feife HU33 7 dtpS 7 ft feQfe ftu IJH'tj fefed'H fetfes fesFd! $ fe<3 fed 
Hd'd >fed US fiHc^ 7 3 dtfeHd ftfe 7 fifife'dlfe § <V«-cV6J t|dd' fed<E ft! %U?S ?! 

dfttft I 


feH ferdT § dyu H2 7 ? vfed H'fUSFS U 7 ft feu £?S? 7 U ddS 7 Bfeft! U 7 , 
fe 7 } 7 ft Hft tslto U 7 mP£! HHdd 7 § ?d fdWS ddS U 7 CT3S dfe 7 ft I fa?} 7 
feS?W § ft UdU 7 U^S ?fe!^dfeSUfftHd!§?} t ft fed 7 ft! W U 7 I Ud Odd 7 
U^Sdft^ftddUrU^sftld^ftfttft I ft ufa^fftSTUH ft uflfafetFTdlft^ 7 ddfe! 
»Fd^ dd ?Sdf Tdft! tft fHt fec5 ftfFd! W ?dft ftd ft dd fe»F TTO 7 ^ yrfe^ felU 
Md^^JtFfft! I UWfdftqdFS ft ^fttd ft. d!ddtwfrwft!ftH^ftft|ft^-'g 7 fe>>F 
fftftt §H 75d! ft ft^ 7 ft! fd^! U 7 I 

fed dfo ft ftft 1Wc5 fed Wt ft »fft »W H 7 ^! dd^t dTftft! d 7 §U fed ft 
fe HHddl' 6'<3 6iH?'6 tfl^t t4H 'fcfl 3 VFfdMH ft ftd ft ?ftft ?d3 ddl ft, ftdrtd ?! cfd 
dft!ft, ftddtffetftttFHdft I dd HU3?yd?> feft fe% fed HHd 1 ?' ^dfefft WFdft 
?d3S, diicS'dKd Mffefe f?B?W ?£ »^dTft ?! dfe dfe US I 

ftddftfeft!f?U?!tjftdfe I fedsi'dIMydftdfeHftdSE 7 ‘fedltu ft f?fdP>FS 
MdUdftld’ S T Wft#HH!>Hft?Hd 7 ftft'f?fe>>f T ddtu??jdH T dU T ,ftd 7 ft!dfets T ® I 
dft! ft! dfe ft fd Id ft] sf 'Ml ?! dJU djw H'lliy ft »ffq>tls fed dft! fed 7 dft US I ftri'H 
ft dUd ?rft fed 7 f?U dJUVft Wfuw ft ftftd ft d Jd ' 0 <i 75d! w3 feH Hftfew ft! ?dft 
f?U TftU SU! ddS 7 Ufefe 7 I tfd uftd §, ?fe §U ftft! ?! FH 7 ?dft feu tlTO dd^ 7 
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YTjte 7 1 fo ot ot* t few 1 fen wft mot ots msot ?p ot 

i 

ute feR fecf ^ ft for gstegfrrst § ottoct Rfog, dfaHOTM 

FFfOT, t?ri'y fefeU'H MftP^cS fdS'dl $ HH<J Hd'jo, cTOg^Ff ^ S'fe^oldd H'ldy *T 

dfjfe8' OTef tp , fo?p ^ Af feH ctss^h 1 tffret ygi ^ »^rj 

§ oPcSg^H RdS3' t OT'Ht U* M§ MOTjt ol'ftsidH SEt H^-cPHS 1 ^ Mdfe 

cra^tu* i 



A STUDY OF THE ORTHODOX SECTS OF INDIAN 
BUDDHISM WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO 
SARVASTIVADINS 

S.M. Haldhar* 

The Buddha’s sayings and their commentaries were handed down orally 
from teachers to disciples. In the Mahaparinibbanasutta the teacher appre- 
hended that his sayings might suffer distortion and so he cautioned his disci- 
ples about the four ways in which his instructions were to be verified. About 
a hundred years after his passing differences arose among the monks about 
the actual words of the teacher and their interpretation once the monks took 
liberty of bringing dissensions to the Sangha, they went on multiplying till the 
number of sects reached the figure of eighteen in the second and the third 
centuries after the Buddha’s death. The first dissension was created by the 
Vajjian monks of Vaisali. It is stated in the Vinaya (Cullavamsa) and in the 
Ceylonese chronicles that the second Council was held at Vaisali a century 
after the Buddha’s parinirvana to discuss the breach of the ten rules of disci- 
pline (das a vathuni ) by the Vajjian monks . 1 

The decision of the Council was in favour of the orthodox monks. The 
Vajjians refused to obey the decision of the majority and were expelled from 
the Sangha. The monks who would not subscribe to the orthodox views 
convened another Council, in which ten thousand monks participated. Indeed, 
it was a great congregation of monks (Mahasangili) for which they were 
called the Mahasanghikas, as distinguished from the orthodox monks. The 
Theravadins (Sthaviravadins), S. Beal writes, “because in the assembly both 
common folk and holy personages were mixed together, it was called the 
assembly of the great congregation .” 2 All the seceders unanimously agreed to 
abide by the historic decision of their Council. They were convinced that their 
decision was in conformity with the teachings of the Great Master and claimed 
more orthodoxy than the Theravadins. Thus occurred the first schism in the 
Sangha which accounted for the origin of the two sects — the Theravada 
(Sthaviravada) and the Mahasanghika in the early Buddhist Sangha. This split 
went on widening and in the course of time several sects came into existence 
out of those two primitive schools. 

♦Senior Fellow, ICHR, Department of Buddhist Studies, University of Delhi, Delhi-1 10007. 

1. Bapat, 2500 years of Buddhism, Publication Division, New Delhi, 1997, pp. 36-37 . 

2. Records of the Western Countries, Vol. I. 
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In the history of the succession of schools, it is found that the first 
schism in the Sangha was followed by a series of schisms leading to the 
formation of different sub-sects, and in the course of time eleven such sub 
sects arose out of the Theravada while seven issued from the Mahasanghikas. 
Later, there appeared other sub-sects also. All these branches appeared one 
after another in close succession within three or four hundred years after the 
Buddha’s parinirvana. 

There are different authorities, such as the tradition of the Theravadins, 
Sammitiyas, Mahasanghikas and subsequently the Tibetan and Chinese trans- 
lations which give accounts of the origin of different schools. A French scholar, 
M. Andre Bareauhas recently arrived at a fairly correct conclusion, on the 
basis of the information available in different traditions. 3 

In this paper I am to give an account of only Sarvastivadins. Sarvastivadins 
unlike Theravadins adopted Sanskrit for their literary medium. However, they 
were closest to Sthaviravadins. With the decline of the Sthaviravadins in India, 
the Sarvastivadins bore the brunt of the battle against the Mahayanists. Acharya 
Vasubandhu, the writer of the Abhidharmakosa was a great champion of this 
school before he was converted to Mahayanism under the influence of his 
brother Asanga. This school flourished in India in the Punjab and the North- 
West Frontier Province (now in Pakistan). King Kaniska (1st century A.D.) 
was its great patron. The belief that all things exist, Sarvam asti, advocated by 
this school goes back to the Samutta-Nikaya 4 where the expression 
Sabbhamatthi occurs. It is this belief that has given the school its name. The 
Sarvastivadins were the realists among the Buddhists. They believed that it 
was not only the things in the present that existed, but also the things in the 
past and future which were in continuity with the present. Like the Vatsiputrias, 
the Sammitiyas and some of the Mahasanghikas, they revolted against the 
dominance of the Arhats who had attained a position of unsurpassed emi- 
nence among the Sthaviravadins. They maintained that an Arhat was subject 
to fall or retrogression, while, curiously enough, they maintained at the same 
time that in srotapanna or an individual in the first stage, was not liable to such 
retrogression. They also said that a continuous flow of mind might amount to 
concentration ( Samadhi ) of mind. This school denied the transcendent pow- 
ers ascribed to the Buddha and the Bodhisattva by the Mahasanghikas. It was 
their faith that holy life was possible for gods and that even heretics could 
have supernatural powers. They believed in antara-bhava, an interim exist- 
ence between this life and the next. They maintained that the Bodhisattvas 
were still ordinaiy people ( prathag-jana ) and that even the Arhats were not 
free from the effects of past actions and still had something to learn. They 
believed in Nairatmya, the absence of any permanent substance in an indi- 

3. Les Sectes Boudhiques de Petit Vehicule, Saigon, 1955. 

4. S.W., 15; also of M. 1,3. 
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vidual though they admitted the permanent reality of all things. Like the 
Sthaviravadins, they believed in the plurality of elements in the universe. Ac- 
cording to them, there were seventy five elements, seventy two of them 
Samskrta, compounded and three asamskrta, uncompounded, which were 
akasa or space, Pratisankhya nirodha, or cessation through knowledge, and 
apratisankhya-nirodha or cessation, not through knowledge, but through the 
natural process of the absence of required conditions. The seventy-two 
Samskrta dharmas were divided into four groups: rupa or matter which was 
held to be of eleven kinds, including one called avijnapati-rupa, unmanifested 
action in the form of a mental impress; Citta mind, forty sex mental concomi- 
tants (Citta-samprayukta dharmas) and fourteen dharmas which were not 
connected with mind (Citta Vipratyukta) the last being a new class of forces 
which were not classed as a mental or material, although they could not be 
active without a mental or material basis. These seventy-five elements were 
linked together by casual relations, six of which were dominant (Hetu) and 
four subsidiary (Pratyaya). Some of the followers of this school were also 
called the Hetuvadins. 
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A STUDY OF INSCRIPTION FROM BAUND KALAN, 
CHARKHI DADRI (HARYANA) 


* Yasvir Singh 
** Ravinder Kalkal 

The local or regional history is one of the most important trends emerging 
in Indian History. Recent researches demonstrate that for a proper appreciation 
of Indian History the regions must be a central focus. 1 The significance of the 
regions can be simultaneously accepted while emphasising the all India socio- 
political and economic processes. Regions 2 are not only a matter of geography 
but something significantly more. These are definable territories in which humans 
and nature combined to produce differentiating characteristjcs for demarcating 
them from each other. Archaeology is one of the most prominent tools to 
reconstruct the regional history. Archaeological sources are used for 
corroborating the facts and sometimes these even shed new light on the 
particular period of hitherto unknown. There is a low tendency of interpolations 
in archaeological sources, so these are more reliable. 

In the present paper an attempt has been made to throw light on the 
medieval history of Charkhi Dadri region in particular and history of eastern 
Punjab (Haryana) in general with the help of an inscription from Mahadev 
temple, Baund Kalan 3 . Charkhi Dadri region is very rich as far as the various 
sources of history are concerned. A lot of archaeological and literary material 
is available in the region which can throw welcome light on the ancient, 
medieval and modern history of eastern Punjab (Haryana). The above said 
inscription is on the wall of a Shiv temple at village Baund Kalan which is 24 
km. from Charkhi Dadri. It is of Mughal period. It has twenty four lines in 
Devanagri script some of which are illegible. It is dated as year 1650 Vikrami 
(1592 AD). The original text of this inscription is as follows : 

1. ijqf W^[ 1650 ^ RR^jR RHl 

2. % 5ERTF& ^crfcT RSfsl .RTcTTeT RtSefT 


♦Lecturer in History, JVMGRRPG College, Charkhi Dadri (Bhiwani). 

♦♦Research Scholar, Choudhary Charan Singh University, Meerut. 

1. B.P. Sahu, “Brahmanical Ideology, Regional Identities and the Construction of Early 
India,” Presidential Address, Punjab History Conference 33 rd Session, Patiala. 

2. See, B.D. Chattopadhaya, Presidential Address, Punjab History Conference, 1 965. 

3. Singh, Yasvir, Archaeology and History of Charkhi Dadri Block 1st, M.Phil. Dissertation, 
M.D.U., Rohtak, 1990-91. 
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3. ftrqfct wt ^TcnfEr wr test) 

4. 

5. 

6. 

7. 

8 . 

9. 

10 . 

11 . 

12 . 

13. 

14. 

15. 

16. 

17. 

18. 

19. 

20 . 

21. 

22 . 

23. 

24. 

The Translation of the Inscription 

The inauguration of the temple of Lord Shiva was held on 1650 Vikrami 
(1592 A.D.) month Falgun, day of Holi on Wednesday in Revti Nakshtra. It 
was completed with the grace of Maha Mandla dhipati ‘Akbar the great’ for 
the welfare of the society. It was constructed by the wife of an architect of 
Nagpur named Dev Dutt who was of Shrimal caste and he was the head of his 
caste (Sanghpati). With the inspiration of ‘Akbar the Great’ Dev Dutt donated 
his ancestral old palace to the deity. It was converted into a temple. This work 
was done on the occasion of birth of a son named Mohandass. This donation 
was granted for the religious benefits to Ehraj, Ajay, Raj, Samidas Raj, 


-$ff did oulcl 3RT: 

ci!c|£K Tjsrr HFlf ywilcld 

OT Sfftrqfcl ^ RTRTI Ste 3RTTC 'HN 

*rai ^uqfci 

CRT 3RJRRM TfT^TT'H ^ ^ 3^ 4, 

F? 3RJTZT YT5T cm ’Ttw 

^ ^To ePPjfjcpT Tlo TTo oRTvi^cpf 4Wl ^To 

FFTcTTRT TTo RtFTTTTf ...../FTFFcT «1^ .fttST 

f%cT TTTcfDT RFfTTFTW 

FR nlcl'oi'-d HF 

TfcT cRJT crlWl 'TP^Tl *Tdl4k. 

RfcPTRTF ^ 

f^tJT^TRR u u li(^RM 'Wfe 

ftPSL... .F$ f^5T TJFT RfcT 

UdHlddcil TclcjjRtcf ^cTT >i u 'Ul<tvll 31M1 RRTR 
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Nuhad, Ajay Raj S/O Vimal Dass, Vass Gopal, Saraidass S/O Jagjiwan S/O 
Varbhu, Kawra, Dayaldas and for all family members. One old place was 

donated (to some one). In that place idol of Mahavir was 

established which was given to her daughter (?) was married to a disciple of 
Gana Dhiraj Sandi (Jain Muni) (?) named Sudhir and they were settled in his 
house. The sangh swami sent two sons of Lajja (Sarmadhwal, Maskshayash?) 
with their sister Gaya after giving them religious sermons for preaching the 
Dharam. 


This inscription was inscribed by one of these 

sons. (?) 

The sangh is adorable everywhere (Jain Sangh) (?) 

Importance of Inscription 

After the second battle of Panipat 1 526 A.D./East Punjab (Haiyana) became 
a part of Akbar’s Empire. 4 Akbar. divided his kingdom into Subas, Sarkars 
and Parganas. The whole of Bhiwani District was mostly in Sarkar of Hisar 
Firoza. 5 

Prof. K.C. Yadav 6 and H.A. Phadke 7 are of the view that the Dadri was a 
Pargana and it was included in Delhi Sarkar. The present inscription clearly 
shows that Charkhi Dadri area was a part of Akbar’s Kingdom in Samvat 
1650 (1592 A.D.). This fact is also confirmed by the coin of Akbar found 
from nearby village Norangwas Rajputan 8 in Charkhi Dadri Tehsil. 

The inscription shows that during Mughal period the population of region 
consisted of baniyas (Vaishya) also. Shrimal is a stock of Vaishyas. This is 
interesting to add that Thakur Pneru an officer of mint and treasury of Alauddin 
Khalji also belonged to the Shrimal stock 9 . Baniyas had good relation with 
Mughal rulers because they were the channel between common people and 
the rulers. They give money to the people on interest so that they were able to 
pay taxes to the Government. 10 The inscription throws light on the celebration 
of festivals among Hindus and Holi was one of them. It can be very helpful for 
the jantri of the period by giving indications of Revati Nakshtra and Wednesday. 
It also shows that some Banias were indulged in architecture. 

From the inscription the ancestrallines of Dev Dutt can also be studied. It 
can also be postulated that the system of Dan on religious festivals also form 

4. Yadav, K.C., History of Haryana, Vol. II, p. 75. 

5. Bhiwani District Gazetteer, p. 33; Abul Fazl, Ain-I-Akbari, Vol. II, 1 949, pp. 298-300. 

6. Yadav K.C., op. cit., p. 78, Table 5.3. 

7. Phadke H.A., Haryana Ancient and Medieval, p. 147. 

8. Rajiv, Archaeology and History of Charkhi Dadri Block-II, M.Phil. Dissertation, M.D.U. 
Rohtak, 1996-97. 

9. Phadke, H.A., op. cit., p. 214. 

10. Yadav, K.C., op. cit., p. 168. 
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a part of Hindu social life during Mughal period. The inscription throws 
welcome light on the socio-religious conditions of Haryana during Mughal 
period. It clearly shows that Savism and Jainism were prevalent in the region. 
It is very interesting to say that Devdutt was a follower of Shiv while his 
daughter (?) Lajja was married to a pupil of Jain Muni who was a Sangpati. It 
may be postulated that inscription was brought here from somewhere else 
because it is also related with Jainism and nearby village of Ranila. Jain sculptures 
are found or there was a Jain temple at this place and after some time it was 
converted into a Hindu temple of Shiv. Whole of these queries can be resolved 
if we can able to read the last three lines of inscription and some unidentified 
words in between. So inscription throws the welcome light on the socio- 
religious and political history of the region of Mughal Period. 


1 



SOME NOTES ON MUGHAL ASSIGNMENT SYSTEM : 
A CASE STUDY OF JAGIRS IN PUNJAB 
DURING AKBAR’ S REIGN 

Bal Krishan* 


The Mughal State even today, a century and a half after the exile of its 
last ruler Bahadur Shah-11 to Rangoon, is still an active field of research in pre- 
colonial Indian history. What after all was ‘the Mughal State’? Leviathan or 
paper tiger? Inexorable instrument of political and fiscal centralization, or mere 
carapace? Conquest-state or proto-national entity. 

In the past three decades a number of interpretations have been offered 
on the nature ofthe Mughal empire. These interpretations are based principally 
on the mansabdari 1 and jagirdari systems, introduced during the reign of Akbar. 
Mughal empire which outstripped in sheer size and resources its two rival 
early modern Islamic empires — Safavid Persia and Ottoman Turkey, was 
organized on the basis of the innovative institution of the mansabdari and 
jagirdari systems. It was this systems which generated the centripetal 
tendencies in linking the remote areas with the heart of the empire, the Emperor. 

The analysis of the structure and functioning of the jagirdari system is 
an extremely important theme of research, because of the centrality of the 
institution in the Mughal political edifice. The organization of jagirs and its 
distribution played a key role in the political evolution of the Mughal empire as 
it defined the relationship between the king and the nobles, determined the 
latter’s fortune and had a close bearing on economic production. The jagirdari 
system evolved in the time of Akbar really formed the bedrock of the Mughal 

♦Government College, Shimla-6. 

1. A large volume of work has been done by scholars about mansab and mansabdari 
system, all of which need not be mentioned here. Major works, however, can be 
referred to Abdul Aziz, The Mansabdari System and the Mughal Army (Idarah-I 
Adabiyat-i Delhi, Delhi, 1972); M. Athar Ali, Mughal Nobility Under Aurangzeb 
(Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1997); W.H. Moreland, ‘Rank (mansab) in the Mughal 
State Service’, Journal of Royal Asiatic Society (London, 1936); Shireen Moosvi; 
‘Evolution of Mansab System Under Akbar Untill 1596-7’, Journal of Royal Asiatic 
Society (London, 1981); Irfan Habib, ‘Mansab System, 1595-1637 Proceedings of the 
Indian History Congress (Patiala Session, 1967), and 'Mansab Salary Scale Under 
Jahangir and Shahjahan’, Islamic Culture (1985); A.J. Qaisar, “Note on the Date of 
Institution of Mansab Under Akbar’, Proceedings of the Indian History Congress 
(Delhi Session, 1961). 
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government system. The structure, organization and the functioning of the 
jagirdari system under Mughals has deservedly drawn much attention of many 
scholars ever since the pioneer work of W.H. Moreland . 2 But the jagirdari 
system under Akbar has, however, not been studied so far except recently by 
Iqtidar Alam Khan . 3 No valuable attention has been paid by other scholars 
about evolution phase of Jagirdari system under Akbar, when the system was 
evolving and had not yet been standardized, it presented a different picture 
from the fully developed Mughal assignment system. 

I 

During Mughal period, for the sake of administration the entire land of 
the empire was divided into two administrative categories, the Khalisa Sharifa 
(crown land) and the jagirs . 4 Khalisa Sharifa was the land, the revenues of 
which were kept aside for the imperial use and establishment. I here also do 
not agree with Stephen P. Blake that Mughal policy of dividing the realm into 
khalisa and jagirs (the household lands and the assignable lands) as a mean to 
control a large part of the state revenue personally, which is typical sign of a 
patrimonial-bureaucratic ruler . 5 But the revenue from khalisa was not meant 
only for the personal use of the emperor and his household. Out of this he paid 
his own troops, artillery men, attendant, etc., and the naqdi officers . 6 

Under the Mughals the officials could be employed either on military 
duties or in civil administration. Mughal officers at any particular time could 
be divided into two groups: the tainat-i-rakab, or those who were stationed at 
the court; and the tainat-i-subajat, or those who were posted in the provinces. 

2. Major works referred are W.H. Moreland, The Agrarian System of Moslem India 
(Oriental Book, Reprint, Delhi, 1968); Nurul Hasan, Thoughts on Agrarian Relations 
in Mughal India (Delhi, 1 973); Irfan Habib, Agrarian System of Mughal India (Oxford 
University Press, Delhi, 1 999); Noman Ahmad Siddiqui, Land Revenue Administration 
Under the Mughals , 1 700-1 750 (Bombay, 1 970); M. Athar Ali, Mughal Nobility Under 
A urangzeb; Satish Chandra, Medieval India: Society, the Jagirdari Crisis and the Village 
(Orient Longmans, Delhi, 1982). 

3. Iqtidar Alam Khan, ‘The Mughal Assignment System During Akbar’s Early Years, 
1556-1575’, in Irfan Habib (ed.), Medieval India : Research in the History of India, 
1200-1750 (Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1992), pp. 62-128. Even this work also 
deals with the early years of Akbar’s reign. 

4. M. Athar Ali, The Mughal Nobility Under Aurangzeb, p. 74; Irfan Habib, ‘Agrarian 
Relation and Land Revenue’, in Tapan Ray Chaudhuri and Trfan Habib (ed.). The 
Cambridge Economic History of India, cl200-cl750, Vol. I (Cambridge University 
Press, Delhi, 1982), pp. 240-41. 

5. Stephen P. Blake, ‘The Patrimonial-Bureaucratic Empire of the Mughal’, Journal of 
Asian Studies, Vol. XXXIX, No. I, November 1 979, pp. 77-94. 

6. See also for a rebuttal of the view of Blake, Athar Ali, ‘The Mughal Polity — A Critique 
of “Revisionists” Approaches’, Proceedings of the Indian History Congress (Delhi 
Session, 1991-92), II, pp. 302-3; also Sayed Ali Nadeem Rezavi, The Empire and 
Bureaucracy: the case of Mughal Empire’, Proceedings of the Indian History Congress 
(Patiala Session, 1998), pp. 361-76. 
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Most of officials spent their career either in a court post or in attendance at 
court, in a post in the provinces, or in transit between court and a post. 
Officers rarely received permission to be anywhere else except these posts. 7 
The officers engaged in this service were entitled to receive an income, defined 
exactly in money, corresponding to his rank. The actual payment might be 
made either in cash from treasury, or by assignment of revenue of a specific 
area of land from which they were entitled to collect the land revenue and all 
other taxes imposed or sanctioned by the emperor. A partial payment of both 
these methods was another means by which a mansabdar could receive his 
dues. 8 It was the emperor to decide whether any mansabdar would receive his 
pay in cash or in Jagir. 

Under Akbar the bulk of the imperial territory was assigned as jagirs to 
nobles in lieu of their services. The officers often preferred to get their dues in 
the form of jagir, because they tried to collect more than the amount that was 
actually sanctioned to them. About the size of jagir land under Akbar, Badauni 
says, ‘the whole country with exception of those land held immediately for 
the Khalisa, were held by the amirs as jagirs ’. 9 According to Moreland, about 
7/8 of the whole territories were in the hand of the assignee. 10 Shireen Moosvi 
argues that between 67 to 76 percent of the area under Akbar was given out as 
jagirs . 11 

The areas whose revenues were thus assigned by the emperor were 
known in the Mughal empire as jagirs' 2 and tuyuls n , though sometimes the 

7. Departure from posts without permission, even to go to court was an offence. Flight 
from court also constituted rebellion. Douglas E. Streusand, The Formation of the 
Mughal Empire (Oxford University Press, 1989), pp. 145-46. 

8. For one of such case see Abul Fazl, Akharnama, H. Beveridge (tr. ), (Low Price 
Publication, New Delhi, 1998), 3 Volumes, see Vol. Ill, pp. 998-99. 

9. Abdul Qadir Badauni, Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, 3 Volumes, Translation of Vol. I by 
E.S.A. Ranking; Vol. II, W.H. Lowe and Vol. Ill, T. W. Haig (Idarah-i-Adabiyat-i Delhi, 
Delhi, 1973). See Vol. II, p. 193. 

10. W.H. Moreland, Agrarian System of Moslem India, p, 75. 

1 1. Shireen Moosvi, The Economy of the Mughal Empire c. 1595 - A Statistical Study 
(Oxford University Press. Delhi, 1987), p. 197. 

12. Jagir is a compound of two Persian words and should strictly be, though was not, spelt 
jai-gir. Literally, it means “one holding or occupying a place”. Bahar-i-Ajam, the great 
Persian dictionary offers the following definition of its sense, “tract of land, which 
kings, confer upon nobles and mansabdars See Munshi Tek Chand, ‘Bahar’ , Bahar- 
i-Azam, 1 739-40 A.D., Lithographed, Nawal Kishore Press, Lucknow, 1 91 6. In Stringass, 
the term jagir, which by the end of the sixteenth century came to be accepted as the 
standard term for revenue assignments, is actually a shortened form of the Persian 
jaygir meaning ‘possessing, occupying a place, fixing a habitation, making a 
settlement’. Stringass, Persian-English Dictionary (Reprint, Munshiram ManoharLal, 
Delhi, 1973). 

13. The author of Mirat-ul-lstilah, make a distinction between the sense of tuyul and jagir. 

[contd. on next page] 
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term iqta ' 4 used in the Delhi Sultanate, was also employed. The assignees 
were known as jagirdars, occasionally also as tuyuldars and iqtadars. Actually 
such a system of granting land or revenue of land to officers had been in 
vogue for centuries, in European as well as Asian countries. According to 
K.M. Ashraf, ‘the system of assignment in the form which it came to India 
was first designed by the Calipha Muqtadir ’. 15 In the Delhi Sultanate as also in 
the regional states which succeeded it during the fifteenth century, but most 
prominently during the Mughal period, the appropriation of the agricultural 
surplus and its orderly distribution amongst the different segments of the 
ruling class was conducted mainly by an elaborate system of revenue 
assignment introduced in India originally by the Ghorians . 16 Mughal jagir traces 
its institutional lineage back to the Islamic iqta or fief in India. After conquering 
India Turkish rulers parcelled out tracts of land of varying size -some as large 
as a province to be administered by their nobles and generals as the need 
arouse . 17 These iqtadars were responsible for maintaining order and collecting 
taxes within their domains. After meeting necessary expense any surplus funds 
were to be returned to the central treasury . 18 In theory, iqtadars held their 
iqtas at the pleasure of the ruler. In practice the dynastic shifts and political 
turmoil permitted iqtas to remain with their holders over generations. Under 
the Lodhis, and to a lesser extend, the Surs, the Afghan nobility held fiefs that 

[contd. from last page] 

According to him, the former was used for assignments held by Princes of the royal 
blood and the latter for those held by mansabdars. Anand Ram Mukhlis, Mirat-ul- 
Istilah, translated under the title: Encyclopaedia Dictionary of Medieval India by Tasneem 
Ahmad (Sandeep Publications, Delhi, 1 993). But there is no evidence for the existence 
of such a refinement in the literature of 16th and 1 7th centuries and both the terms are 
used there indifferently for all assignments, at least in the time of Akbar. 

14. Iqta is an Arabic word, almost as old as Islam. It first denoted a piece of landed 
property received from the state, but gradually came to signify revenue assignments ‘in 
which the state has the real right of property’. F. Lokkegaard, Islamic Taxation in the 
Classic Period, Copenhagen, 1950, 1 4ff. It was purely in the latter sense that the word 
was used in the literature of the Delhi sultanate. But by the Mughal period it was used 
mostly when a formal style was affected and then deliberately to avoid the more 
mundane word jagir. In Mughal India the use of word jagir became common than the 
iqta, but the word iqta remained a secondary synonym of jagir. 

15. K.M. Ashraf, Life and Condition of the People of Hindustan (Jiwan Prakashan, Delhi, 
1970), p. 58. 

16. Cited in Iqtidar Alam Khan, op. cit., p. 62. 

17. Chingez Khan and Timur also allotted substantia! jagirs to their nobles, see Sharfuddin 
Ali Yezdi, Political and Military Institution of Tamar lane, Major Davy (tr.), ( Idarah-i - 
Adabiyat-i-Delhi, Delhi, 1972), pp. 85-86. 

18. J.F. Richards, The Mughal Empire (Vol. 1 .5 of the New Cambridge History of India), 
Cambridge University Press, 1998, p. 66. 
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permitted them local residence, local resources, and local identities. 19 Akbar’s 
innovations reversed this trend. That’s why according to Moreland, ‘we may 
fairly treat the accession of Akbar as the opening of a new period’. 20 Unlike 
iqta, the jagir of the Mughal separated political and administrative responsibility 
from right of tax collection. A mansabdar receiving lands in a salary assignment 
obtained only the right to collect the taxes assessed on that stipulated area. A 
jagir might consist of fields in a portion of a village, the entire lands of one or 
more named village or as much as one or even more sub-districts (parganas). 
The diwan-i-tan (minister for salaries) matched assessed taxes with the specified 
salary and allowances of the mansabdar and issued an official jagir document 
in multiple copies. 21 

During Mughal, jagirdari system relieved the emperor from task of revenue 
collection and also enable him to extend the boundaries of his empire. There is 
also some strength in the view that such a policy might have served to bring 
more area under actual cultivation 2 ?, for which mansabdars were given 
incentive. One of the recommendation made by Mir Fattullah Shirazi to Akbar 
was obviously inspired by the desire to offer some incentive to the jagirdar to 
improve the condition of his charge. ‘It was laid down that if any assignee 
made his iqta (Jagir) populous (abad) and increased its revenue, his rank was 
to be raised, so that by getting additional pay he might enjoy the fruits of his 

19. The Social Distribution of Landed Property in Pre-British India’, in R.S. Sharma and V. 
Jha (ed.), Indian Society: Historical Problems (New Delhi, 1977), pp. 294-5; Iqtidar 
Husain Siddiqui, ‘Iqta System under the Lodhis’, Proceedings of the Indian History 
Congress (Delhi Session, 1961), pp. 144-49. For other important works on assignment 
systems before Akbar see, Iqtidar Husain Siddiqui, ‘The Agrarian System of the Afghans’, 
in Studies in Islam, II (January, 1 965), pp. 229-253; see also his 'Wajh-i-Maash Grants 
under the Afghan Kings (145 1-1 555), Medieval India— A Miscellany, Vol. II, Bombay, 
1972, pp. 19-44; Ahsan RazaKhan, ‘Babur’s Settlement of his Conquest in Hindustan; 
Proceedings of the Indian History Congress, (Patiala Session, 1967), pt. I, pp. 207-20; 
W.H. Moreland, ‘Shershah’s Revenue System’, Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society of 
Great Britain and Ireland, pt. I, 1926, pp. 447-59; S. Nurul Hasan, ‘Revenue 
Administration ofthe Jagir of Sahasram by Farid (Shershah); Proceedings of the Indian 
History Congress (Ranchi Session, 1964), pt. II, pp. 102-7. 

20. W.H. Moreland, Agrarian System of Moslem India, p. 80. 

21. J.F. Richards, op. cit., p. 66. 

22. Three historians of Akbar’s reign agree that the whole of the land in Akbar’s empire was 
fit for cultivation. Muhammad Arif Qandhari, Tarikh-i-Akbari, Text ed. by Sayed 
Moinuddin Nadwi, Saiyeed Azhar Ali and Imtiaz Ali Arshi (Raza Library, Rampur, 
1962), p. 131; KhawajaNizamuddin Ahmad, Tabaqat-i-Akbari, Brajendranath De and 
Baini Prasad (tr. and annotation), (Low price editions, Delhi: Volume 1, 1990, Volume II, 
1992). See Vol. II, pp. 456. As for the area actually cultivated Nizamuddin Ahmad says, 
in explanation ofthe object of Akbar’s administrative measures in 1574-75, that “most 
of the vast, inhabited area of Hindustan was lying uncultivated”; Abul Fazl, Ain-i- 
Akbari, H.S. Jarrett (tr.) Jadunath Sarkar (ed.) (Low Price Publication, Reprint, Delhi, 
1994), Vol. II, pp. 5-6. 
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efforts’. 23 

Babur after battle of Panipat distributed assignments to his nobles. 24 It 
has been generally said that Babur, after his victory over Sultan Ibrahim Lodhi 
and occupation of Agra ‘parcelled out the lands and cities of the more settled 
regions amongst his officers, or jagirdars, who levied land-tax from the peasant 
cultivators, the duties from the merchants and shop-keepers, and the pool-tax 
from non-Muslims’. 25 

The revenue assignments made by Babur to his nobles are generally referred 
to as wajah and casually with other synonym viz., wajah-wa-alufa, istiqamat- 
wa-wajib, wajah-wa-instiqamat , 26 Humayun also confirmed the assignments 
which had been given to nobles by his father, and also granted new assignments 
to his nobles. 27 Jahangir also wrote, “Our ancestors and forefathers were in 
habit of granting jagirs to everyone under proprietary title”. 28 

The term jagir and jagirdar was replacement of the term wajah, wajahdar 
and wajah-i-alufa. The assignment of jagir in early period of Akbar’s reign is 
still called wajah-i-alufa , 29 About the term jagir Iqtidar Husain Siddiqui had in 
1961 suggested that ‘the term such as jagir and jagirdar were adopted only 
during Akbar’s early reign’. 30 The word jagir occurring in Tarikh-i-Firuzshahi, 
is an obvious misreading for chakar (retainers). 31 The first farman so far 
known, in which the term jagir and jagirdar adopted for revenue assignments 
are farmans issued by Akbar in favour of Ram Das, the master dyer, in 1559 
and 1561, which have been recently translated and reproduced by Irfan Habib. 32 

23. Abul Fazl, Akbarnama, Vol. Ill, p. 692. The said argument is also supported in Tabaqat- 
i-Akbari, Vol. II, pp. 456, 560-61 n. 

24. Gulbadan Begum, Humayunnama, A.S. Beveridge (tr.), (Oriental Books, Reprint, Delhi, 
1983), p. 14. 

25. Zahir-ud-din Muhammad Babur, Baburnama, A.S. Beveridge (tr.), (Oriental Books, 
Reprint, Delhi, 1979), p. 185. 

26. The expression Wajah-wa-istiqamat was misread as Wajah-i-istiqamat by A.R. Khan 
and his follower Malhotra, which can lead to a serious errors. Cf. A.R. Khan, ‘Babur’s 
Settlement of his Conquest in Hindustan’, p. 218; Yog Raj Malhotra, Babur Nobility 
and Administration in Hindustan (ABS Publication, Jalandhar, 1996), pp. 11-15. For 
correction see Iqtidar Aiam Khan, op. cit., pp. 67-68 & n. 

27. Gulbadan Begum, Humayunnama , p. 25. 

28. Nuruddin Muhammad Jahangir, Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri, Alexander Rogers (tr.) and H. 
Beveridge (ed.), (Munshiram Manoharlal, Delhi, Reprint, 1978), p. 23. 

29. Saiyid Zaheer Husain Jafari, ‘A Farman of Akbar, 1558’ in Irfan Habib (ed.), Akbar 
and His India (Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1997), pp. 266-69. 

30. Iqtidar Husain Siddiqui, op. cit., pp. 145, 148-9 (n.6). 

3 1 . Zia Barani, Tarikh-i-Firuzshahi (Bib. Ind., Delhi, 1961), p. 40, cited in Irfan Habib, The 
Agrarian System of Mughal India, p. 298n. 

32. Irfan Habib, Three Early Farmans of Akbar, in favour of Ramdas, the Master Dyer’, in 
Irfan Habib (ed.), Akbar and His India, pp. 270-87. See also Tarapada Mukherjee and 
Irfan Habib, ‘Akbar and the Temples of Mathura and its Environs’, Proceedings of the 
Indian History Congress (Bambolim Session, 1987), pp. 234-48; Saiyid Zaheer Husain 
Jafari, op. cit., pp. 266-69. 
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II 

The areas taken up for ensuing discussion are those which constituted 
the British province of Punjab . 33 These therefore, included the entire Mughal 
suba of Lahore and sarkars Multan and Dipalpur of suba Multan, sarkars 
Hisar-Firuza and Sirhind of suba Delhi . 34 Although in Mughal documents and 
chronicles especially of Akbar’s reign, references to Punjab almost invariably 
imply the provincial administrative unit of Lahore. 

During Akbar’s reign, external invasion from the north-western provinces 
always haunted the emperor. That is why certain subas like Lahore, Kabul and 
Multan were always assigned to nobles of a high rank. In addition to it when 
a jagir was assigned to a noble in this area, it had to be seen whether he would 
be able to manage the assigned area effectively, bring more land under 
cultivation, expand the boundaries of the empire toward Kabul and Sindh, 
subdue the rebellious nobles and zamindars and save the empire from external 
invasion. If a noble could not fulfil these conditions, his jagir was liable to be 
transferred sooner or later. Punjab area during Akbar’s reign was a fertile area 
and also carried administrative and political importance for the empire. These 
areas were therefore always assigned as jagirs as well as official postings to 
influential nobles. The case of Hisar-Firuza and Sirhind (in suba Delhi) was 
somewhat different from the other places of Punjab. The revenue of Hisar- 
Firuza and Sirhind was granted to the royal princes and important nobles of 
that time. In the early part of Akbar’s reign, the said area was assigned as 
jagirs to nobles like Munim Khan entitled Khan-i-Khanan, Sher Muhammad 
Khan Diwana, Khawaja Muzaffar Ali and Nuruddin Muhammad Tarkhan. For 
the maximum period of times the areas of Hisar-Firuza 35 and Sirhind were 
under imperial control as part of Khalisa-i-Sharifa. Apart from Hisar-Firuza 


33. For an overview about the geographical description of Punjab following works are 
helpful, see J.S. Grewal, The Historians Panjab’, in J.S. Grewal, Miscellaneous Articles 
(Amritsar, 1974), pp. 1-1 0. This perceptive article examines the multiple connotations 
that the term ‘Punjab’ has conveyed over the long term. With the rise of Sikhism, how 
Punjab came to be defined see J.D. Cunningham, A History of the Sikhs (S . Chand & Co., 
Delhi, 1972), p. 101; Ghulam Muhiyuddin’s, Tawarikh-i-Panjab and Ganesh Das’s, 
Char-Bagh-i-Panjab. Chetan Singh’s work is also very helpful for recreating the 
geographical description of Punjab during Mughal period. See Chetan Singh, Region 
and Empire: Panjab in the Seventeenth Century (Oxford University Press, Delhi, 1991), 
pp. 12-22. 

34. To enrich understanding on Jagir assignments of this region, I included the whole suba 
of Multan including Sindh in this paper. Although after annexation, Sindh was given the 
status of a suba with five sarkars, namely Thatta, Chachgan, Nasarpur, Chakarhala 
and Siwistan (Sehwan). But in the Ain, Thatta is not formally treated as a separate suba. 
It was deemed a sarkar of the suba of Multan. Abul Fazl, Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II, pp. 
338-42. 

35. Abul Fazl, Akbarnama, II, pp. 293-94. 
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and Sirhind, the areas of Lahore, Multan, 36 port Lahri-Bandar 37 (in Sindh) and 
some part of Nagarkot 38 (Bari Doab) also remained under Khalisa in different 
points of times. 

In theory, the location of jagir bore little relationship to the official posting 
or service of the holders. In practice, however, the system tended to assign 
jagirs either within or adjacent to the province of postings. Another 
consideration which had to be kept in view when transferring and assigning 
jagirs was that the jagirdars should be competent to manage such areas as 
were assigned to them. 

At the time of Humayun’s death (January 1556), the Mughal empire 
appeared to be divided into seven or eight military zones, commanded by 
leading nobles from their headquarters at Kabul, Qandhar, Lahore, Multan, 
Delhi, Agra, Etawah, Kalpi, Kol and Sambhal. Within these military zones, 
there existed smaller charges held by nobles placed in a subordinate position to 
the commanders (hakims) of larger territories. Side by side with military 
commands and charges there also existed revenue assignments (jagirs) of the 
individual nobles. The jagir (revenue assignments as distinct from military- 
administrative charge) of a high noble covering a number of contiguous 
parganas, some times even sarkars would mostly be located within the territory 
controlled by him. Administrative charge of a high noble would always be 
extended much beyond that of his revenue assignment. On the other hand, in 
the case of an ordinary noble holding charge of a sarkar or pargana in a 
subordinate position to a high noble, we also have many evidences which 
suggest that the confines of his jagir often conformed to the territory of his 
charge. In 1556 A.D. Tardi Beg administered the entire territory of Delhi, 
which extended over a number of surrounding sarkars, and his own jagir was 
located in Mewat 39 (south-east sarkar of Delhi) and Namaul sarkar apparently 
comprised the military charge as well as revenue assignment of one of Tardi 
Beg’s subordinate, Majnun Khan Qaqshal. 40 In the same year, Sambhal was 
under the charge of Ali Quli Khan Uzbek (entitled Khan-i-Zaman), his jagir 
was also within the sarkar of Sambhal with its surrounding region. 41 In the 


36. Abdul Qadir Badauni, Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, II, p. 417; Akbarnama, III, p. 1041; 
Muhammad Arif Qandhari, Tarikh-i-Akbari, An annotated translation with introduction 
by Tasneem Ahmad (Pragati Publication, Delhi, 1993), p. 232. 

37. Abul Fazl, Akbarnama, III, p. 986. 

38. In 1 570s some part of Nagarkot was seized and included in the Khalisa. See J. Hutchinson 
& J. Vogel, History of the Panjab Hill States (Department of Language and Culture, 
Shimla, 1982), Vol. I, pp. 73-74, 146; A.R. Khan, Chieftains in the Mughal Empire 
During the Reign of Akbar (Indian Institute of Advanced Study, Shimla, 1977), p. 42. 

39. Abul Fazl, Akbarnama, Vol. II, p. 25. 

40.. Abul Fazl, Akbarnama, Vol. II, p. 36. 

41. Abul Fazl, Akbarnama, Vol. II, pp. 25, 46-47, 71; Muhammad Arif Qandhari, Tarikh- 
i-Akbari, p. 75. 
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end of 1556 A.D., Sikandar Khan (entitled Khan-i-Alam) was ordered to assist 
the Khizr Khawaja Khan against Sikandar Sur in Punjab, simultaneously the 
jagir of Sialkot wjthin the region of his posting was allotted to him. 42 

In March 1557 A.D., Bahadur Khan was made hakim of Multan and was 
ordered to give a lesson to the Baluchis of the neighbourhood of Multan, who 
had raised revolt in that areas, The jagir of Multan (which was held by 
Muhammad Quli Khan Barlas) was now given to Bahadur Khan. 43 In 1557 
A.D., hukumat of Lahore was entrusted to Husain Khan Turkiyah. It does not 
mean that whole revenue of suba Lahore was given to him. His personal jagir 
or revenue assignment comprised only a part of the total estimated revenue of 
suba Lahore. 44 A similar arrangement seems to have existed in Kabul. While 
overall military-administrative charge of sarkar Kabul rested with Munim Khan, 
but not all the revenues of Kabul were under his control. His personal jagir or 
revenue assignment comprised only a part of the total estimated revenues of 
sarkar Kabul. Several places located within the Kabul sarkar are known to 
have been held as jagirs by nobles serving as Munim Khan’s subordinates. In 
this connection mention may be made of Mir Hashim’s jagir comprising 
Kahmard, Ghorband and Zuhak, 45 or of Khawaja Jalaluddin Mahmud holding 
the hukumat of Ghazni. 46 

In 1560 A.D., Shamsuddin Muhammad Khan Atgah was made governor 
of Lahore. His brothers Mir Muhammad Khan-i-Kalan, Qutubuddin Muhammad 
Khan and SharifKhan Atgah and son Khan-i-Azam Mirza Aziz Koka constituted 
the Atgah Khayl means foster family (Shamsuddin Muhammad Khan Atgah 
had been the husband of Akbar’s nurse Jiji Anga). All four men held jagirs in 
the Punjab upto 1568. During the governorships of Shamsuddin Atgah and 
Mir Muhammad Khan-i-Kalan, other important jagirdars of Punjab were Mahdi 
Qasim Khan, Jan Muhammad Bihsudi, Raja Kapur Deo, Raja Ram Chand, 
Hasan Sufi Sultan, Fazil Muhammad Khan and Kamal Khan Gakkhar. 47 In the 
year 1560 A.D., Sher Muhammad Diwana held jagir of Bhatnair 48 (Hisar- 
Firuza). In September 1568 A.D., Akbar transferred the Atgah Khayl jagirs 

42. Abul Fazl, Akbarnama, Vol. II, p. 74. 

43. Abul Fazl, Akbarnama, Vol. II, pp. 83-84, 94. Muhammad Quli Khan Barla’s jagir was 
transferred to Nagor. 

44. Abul Fazl, Akbarnama, Vol. II, pp. 96-97. 

45. Abul Fazl, Akbarnama, Vol. II, p. 30. 

46. Abul Fazl, Akbarnama, Vol. II, p. 85. 

47. Abul Fazl, Akbarnama, Vol. II, pp. 143, 167, 177, 299; Bayazid Bayat, Tazkira-i- 
Humayun-wa-Akbar, text ed. by Hidayat Husain (Bib. Ind., Calcutta, 1941), p 270. 

48. Abul Fazl and Badauni call it Tabranda, while Nizamuddin Ahmad say Tabarhindha. 
See Abul Fazl, Akbarnama, Vol. II, pp. 166-67; Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, Vol. II, p. 34; 
Tabaqat-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 243, though it is Bhatnair or Bhatinda. See Abdul Baqi 
Nihawandi, Maasir-i-Rahimi, text ed. by M. Hidayat Husain, 3 Volumes (Bib. Ind., 
Calcutta, 1 940). See Vol. I, p. 674. 
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from Punjab except Khan Azim Mirza Aziz Koka’s jagir of Dipalpur. Akbar 
assigned jagirs to his foster-uncles in different regions. Khan-i-Kalan received 
Sambhal, Qutubuddin Muhammad Khan became Jagirdar of Malwa and Sharif 
Khan received Qanauj. 

Akbar considered the removal of the Atgah families’ jagirs from the 
Punjab, his greatest accomplishment. 49 In 1568 A.D. Mir Muhammad Khan-i- 
Kalan was succeeded by Husain Quli Khan as governor of Lahore. Husain 
Quli Khan and his brother Ismail Quli Khan’s jagirs were also shifted to the 
place of their postings in suba Lahore. 50 They held these jagirs in Punjab at 
least for seven years between 1568-1575 A.D. It was during Husain Quli 
Khan’s tenure that a campaign was conducted against Jai Chand of Nagarkot 
and latter’s territory was granted by Akbar as jagir to Birbal. 51 But some time 
later it aroused vehement opposition by local ruler. Akbar then handed Over 
Nagarkot back to the chief and a treaty was entered into between the imperial 
court and the Raja. 52 After death of Munim Khan Khan-i-Khanan, Husain 
Quli Khan’s official posting was transferred to Bengal along with his jagir. 55 
Among other important jagirdar s of Punjab after Khan-i-Zaman was Mirza 
Aziz Koka. 54 In 1571 A.D., Akbar also paid a visit to the house of Mirza Aziz 
Koka Khan-i-Azam on his request at Dipalpur. Mughal emperors very rarely 
visited their nobles. It was the highest honour which a noble could ever 
dreams. 55 

Another family that became very powerful in Punjab after Atgah Khayl 
was family of Bhagwan Das, the Kachhawa ruler of Amber. After appointment 
of Bhagwan Das as governor of Lahore, large number of Kachhawa ’s jagirs 
were also assigned in this area. 56 It was Bhagwan Das who was sent to receive 


49. Bayazid Bayat, Tazkira-i-Humayun-wa-Akbar, p. 253; Akbarnama, Vol. II, pp. 86-88; 
Tabaqat-i-Akhari, Vol. II, pp. 351-52; Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, Vol. II, p. 109. 

50. Abul Fazl, Akbarnama, Vol. Ill, pp. 52,55, 61-62; Tabaqat-i-Akbari, Vol. II, pp. 352, 
396-98; Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, Vol. II, pp. 164-65; Tarikh-i-Akbari, pp. 171, 
194. 

51. For detailed description of Kangra campaign, see Abul Fazl, Akbarnama, Vol. II, 
p. 538; Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, Vol. II, pp. 164-65; Tabaqat-i-Akbari, Vol. II, 
pp. 398-401. 

52. Abul Fazl, Akbarnama, Vol. Ill, p. 52. See also A.R. Khan, Chieftains in the Mughal 
Empire During the Reign of Akbar, pp. 57, 114; S. Inayat A. Zaidi, ‘Akbar and the 
Rajput Principalities Integration into Empire’, in Irfan Habib (ed.), Akbar and His 
India, p. 18. 

53. Nizamuddin Ahmad, Tabaqat-i-Akbari, Vol. II, pp. 481, 483. 

54. Abul Fazl, Akbarnama, Vol. II, 528; Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, Vol. II, p. 137; Tabaqat- 
i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 364. 

55. For a more detailed exposition of such visits, see my unpublished Ph.D. thesis, ‘ Jagirdars 
in the Mughal Empire During the Reign of Akbar’, (Himachal Pradesh University, 
Shimla, 1996). 

56. Abul Fazl, Akbarnama, Vol. Ill, pp. 423-24. 478, 493-94. 
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Mirza Sulaiman, when the latter arrived in Hindustan from Badakshan. 57 Before 
Punjab’s jagir, Man Singh, son of Bhagwan Das also held jagir of Kachiwara 
in suba Malwa. 58 In 1587 A.D., governor of Kabul, Man Singh was transferred 
to Bihar and Zain Khan Koka was appointed in his place. 59 At the same time 
Akbar also ordered that the jagir s of Kachhawa in Punjab be resumed and new 
jagirs were allotted to them in Bihar. 60 Jagirdar of Bihar Muhibb Ali Khan 
Rohtasi was called to court, intending to assign him a new jagir of Multan. 61 
We have many other evidences which suggest the assignment of jagirs either 
within or the adjacent to the province of nobles postings. In 1585 A.D., 
Muhammad Sadiq Khan was appointed as governor of Multan. 62 The jagir of 
Bhakkar was also assigned to him, 63 which was in the region of his posting. 
He was also entrusted with the task of reducing the Tarkhan principalities of 
Thatta. 64 In 1590 A.D., Abdur Rahim Mirza Khan (entitled Khan-i-Khanan) 
was appointed as governor of Multan in place of Muhammad Sadiq Khan. 
Multan and Bhakkar were also assigned to Mirza Khan as his jagir. 65 During 
his governorship of Multan the annexation of Sindh also entered its last phase. 
Other important nobles who held their Jagirs in Punjab were Mirza Sharukh, 

57. Abdul Qadir Badauni, Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, Vol. II, p. 218. 

58. Iqtidar Alam Khan, op. cit., p. 108. Alam Khan perhaps failed to trace the location of 
Kachiwara. That’s why the Kachiwara jagir was not placed under any sarkar or suba 
like other jagirs. It is in Suba Malwa See Abul Fazl, Akbarnama, Vol. II, p. 62; See also 
MuhtaNansi, Muhta Nansi ri Khyat, (ed.) Badri Prasad Sakaria (Rajasthan Oriental 
Research Institute, Jodhpur, 1960), Vol. I, p. 342. 

59. Abul Fazl, Akbarnama, Vol. Ill, p. 790. 

60. Abul Fazl, Akbarnama, Vol. Ill, pp. 801, 816. 

61. Cf. Iqtidar Alam Khan, op. cit., p. 1 19. In 1580 A.D. Muhibb Ali Khan Rohtasi is 
wrongly mentioned as jagirdar ofBhera (Chinhat Doab) and Rohtas (Sindh Sagar Doab) 
in Punjab. Alam Khan might have confounded with Sahar-Bahira and Rohtas. Instead 
ofBhera the place assigned to Muhibb Ali Khan was some city in Bihar named sahar 
of Bahira and instead of Rohtas in Sindh Sagar Doab the area assigned was sarkar 
Rohtas of suba Bihar. For details see Abul Fazl, Akbarnama, Vol. II, pp. 472 & note 3, 
475, 816; Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, Vol. II, p. 290; Tarikh-i-Akbari, p. 258. He is 
clearly mentioned governor of Rohtas (Bihar). He was for a long time governor of 
Rohtas, that’s why he is generally called Rohtasi. 

62. Abul Fazl, Akbarnama, Vol. Ill, pp. 750-51. 

63. Abul Fazl, Akbarnama, Vol. Ill, pp. 708, 717, 792; Tabaqat-i-Akbari, Vol. II, p. 205; 
Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, Vol. II, p. 359. For details of governors’ appointments, 
transfers and dismissals in sarkar Bhakkar, see Mir Masum, Tarikh-i-Masumi (ed.), 
Duad Pota, Bombay, 1938, pp. 235-36. 

64. Mir Masum, Tarikh-i-Masumi, p. 248. 

65. Mir Masum, Tarikh-i-Masumi, p. 249; Abul Baqi Nihawandi, Maasir-i-Rahmi, Vol. II, 
p. 345; Akbarnama, III, pp. 908, 917; Tabaqat-i-Akbari, Vol.'ll, p. 632; Muhamad 
Qasm Hindu Shah Farishta, Tarikh-i-Farishta, English tr. by J. Brigg as History of the 
Rise of Muhammadan Power in India, 4 Vols., Bib. Ind., Calcutta, 1908. See Vol. II, 
p. 623. 
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Mirza Rustam, Mirza Jani Beg, Saiyid Bahauddin Bukhari, Abul Qasim Namkin, 
Qulij Khan, Mirza Yusuf, Said Khan Chaghta, Muhibb Ali Khan, Rai Rai Singh 
and Zain Khan Koka. 66 

Ill 

Another important aspect of jagirdari system is frequent transfers of 
jagirs. We have very frequent references to the transfer of jagirs in 
contemporary chronicles. The policy which has come to be recognized by 
historians as one that was most regularly practiced by the Mughal emperors. 67 
Even Abul Fazl also linked it to the way a gardener transplants plants. 68 The 
periodical transfer of jagirs was also noticed by European travellers of the 1 7 th 
century from Hawkins to Bernier. 69 As urged by many scholars, the principle 
that lay behind the establishment of this policy was to prevent officials from 
developing strong local roots in a manner that was likely to pose a threat to the 
empire’s stability and integrity. This however, might not have been entirely 
true. Most of the information pertaining to the reign of Akbar, we have very 
meagre references, when jagirs were transferred to prevent officials from 
developing regional mooring. 70 At least during reign of Akbar, transfers of 
jagirs of large holders were not as frequent as many scholars previously thought. 
As it is also clear from the appendix. Many nobles have held on to their lands 
for ten years or more. As urged earlier most of the jagirs were not transferred 
because of principle. It was often transferred because of a official, when sent 
to serve in a province, had to be assigned a jagir there, and similarly, those 
recalled from there would require jagirs elsewhere. Important consideration 
which had to be kept in view when transferring and assigning jagirs was that 
the jagirdar should be competent to manage such area as were assigned to 
him. 

The above discussion would thus also show that the Mughal empire was 

66. See Appendix for details. 

67. For details about policy of jagirs transfer, see W.H. Moreland, The Agrarian System of 
Moslem India; Irfan Habib, The Agrarian System of Mughal India, p. 301 ; Athar Ali, 
The Mughal Nobility Under Aurangzeb, p. 78; Satish Chandra, Medieval India, pp. 72- 
74; N.A. Siddiqui, Land Revenue Administration under the Mughals, pp. 110-11. 

68. Abul Fazl, Akbarnama, Vol. II, pp. 486-87; Muntakhab-ut-Tawarikh, Vol. II, p. 109. 

69. See William Foster (ed.). Early Travels of India, 1583-1619 (London, 1927), p. 114; 
Joannes De Laet, Description of India and Fragment of Indian History (tr.), J.S. Hoyland 
and annotated by S.N. Banerjee, The Empire of the Great Mogol (Kitab Mahal, Bombay, 
1928), pp. 94-95; Francois Bernier, Travels in the Mughal Empire, 1586-1668 (tr.), A. 
Constable, edited and revised by Vincent Smith (Oriented Books, Reprint, New Delhi, 
1983), p. 227. 

70. For some of the arguments pertaining to this debate see Chetan Singh, ‘Centre and 
Periphery in the Mughal State: The Case of seventeenth century Panjab’, Modern 
Asian Studies, 22, 2 (1988), pp. 303-05; M. Athar Ali, The Mughal Polity - A Critique 
of “Revisionist” Approaches’, p. 309; Sayed Ali Nadeem Rezavi, The Empire and 
Bureaucracy: The Case of Mughal Empire’, p. 363. 
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perhaps the largest centralized state known in pre-modern world. Here we 
also cannot agree with P. Blake that the system of assigning ‘benefices or 
prebend (the mansab and the jagir) led to losing of the emperor’s control over 
his officials . 71 Jagir holder possessed only fiscal rights stripped of rights of 
land-ownership, occupancy, or residence. It was purely a fiscal instrument 
designed to meet a narrowly defined end. Financial ministry exerted strict 
controls over methods and level of tax collection. Officers of the provincial 
diwan obtained information from the local intelligence-writer who sent near- 
daily reports to the provincial capital. They also relied upon complaints and 
petitions from aggrieved subjects to identify brutal or excessive collection of 
the revenue. 


71 . Stephen P. Blake, ‘The Patrimonial - Bureaucratic Empire of the Mughals’, pp. 79-80, 
91-92. 



ECONOMY OF HARYANA AS DEPICTED IN AIN-I-AKBARI 

Nirmal Kashyap * 

Haryana region lies in the suba of Delhi and Agra since c. 1595. It was 
the part of seven sarkars since Akbar introduced zabti system in 12 subas. 
These sarkars were Delhi, Saharanpur, Rewari, Hisar-Firozah, Sirhind, Tijara 
and Narnaul. Five, out of seven sarkars, situated in the suba of Delhi and 
sarkar of Tijara and Narnaul came under suba of Agra. 1 Sarkar of Delhi had 48 
mahals** in toto. 2 Out of which 13 mahals pertain to Haryana. 48 mahals 
contained 7,126,107 bighas, 17 biswas and Rs. 30,75,3 14.75 as land revenue. 
Out of which 13 mahals had covered 30,66,671 bighas 10 biswas with Rs. 
13,03,7502.21 as land revenue. 43.03 and 42.38 were the percentage of total 
bighas and jama respectively of the area. Similarly, sarkar of Hisar-Firozah 
contained 27 mahals and 6 mahals did not cover it under zabti system as their 
measured bighas were not given in the Ain. Therefore, we left these mahals 
and rest of the 21 mahals were taken up. The total bighas of these mahals 
were 31,80,208 and jama Rs. 3105773.88/- The mahals under consideration 
were divided into 13 dastur circles. 3 Dastur-ul-amal contains the record of 
land, rate of revenue according to each crop sown, total revenue in dams and 
other revenue exactions. These details followed at village level and revenue 
details asami-wise. 4 

This paper deals with data of the selected mahals of the sarkar of Delhi 
and Hisar-Firozah. These selected mahals are covered under eight dastur circles 
or codes. 5 Panipat circle contains Panipat, Karnal, Safidon and Ganaur. Jhajjar 
circle had Jhajjar, Dadri taha, Mandauthi and Beri Dobaldhan. Rohtak and 

♦Department of History, Maharishi Dayanand University, Rohtak. 

* * Mahal is an assessment circle having equal fertility of soil and a single rate for each crop 

i.e. dastur-ul-amal. Irfan Habib, Agrarian System of Mughal India, OUP-New Delhi, 
1999, p. 249. 

1. Abul Fazl, Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II, tr. Col. H.S. Jarrett, Oriental Reprint, Third Edition, 
1978, pp. 203-05, 291-93, 296, 298-300. 

2. Ibid. 

3. Irfan Habib, An Atlas of Mughal Empire, 4A OUP, 1986. 

4. Irfan Habib, Agrarian System of Mughal India, OUP., Delhi, 1 999, p. 73 . Each province 
was divided into circles comprising groups of parganas. Each circle having a separate 
schedule containing single cash rates for individual crops. Each circle was named after a 
pargana (mahal) lying within it. Shireen Moosvi, The Economy of the Mughal Empire 
c. 1595, OUP, New Delhi, 1987, p. 97. 

5. Ain-i-Akbari, Vol. II, pp. 1 1 1-12. 
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Palwal had one code each. Tilpat, Kharkhauda and Sonipat contain one code. 6 
So five, out of seven codes of Delhi sarkar, were implemented in the region. 
In other words, the above mentioned areas were having different productivity 
of soil as various dasturs (code) depicted this. 

Similarly, sarkar of Hisar-Firozah had 18 mahals and 4 dasturs. Suburbs 
of Hisar-Firozah and 7 parganas put under one dastur circle. Suburbs and the 
city of Hansi, Barwalah, Barwa, Tosham and Agroha; 2 mahals, Fatehabad, 
Gohana and 4 parganas contained one dastur. Sirsa alone put under one dastur, 
Muhim (Meham) and 6 parganas i.e. Meham, Rohtak, Jind, Khanda, Tohana 
and Atkhera. It is surprising that Rohtak mahal (pargana) was put under both 
sarkar of Delhi and Hisar-Firozah. 7 

We present the mahal data in a tabular form which depicts mahal-wise 
total land in bigha-biswa, total revenue rupees (converting from dams), 
sayurghal (revenue free grant) in rupees and its percentage with regard to total 
revenue. 


Table 1 : Revenue Sarkar of Delhi 


Sr. 

No. 

Place 

Area 

Bigha-Biswas 

Revenue 
in Rupees 

Sayurghal 

percentage 

Suyurghal 
total Rupees 

A.A.II 

1. 

Panipat 

568444.00 

268916.17 

32.91% 

88515.80 

291 

2. 

Palwal 

234783.00 

44237.32 

12.33% 

5455.62 

55 

3. 

Beri-Dobaldhan 

119002.19 

35105.62 


— 

55 

4. 

Tilpat 

119578.00 

76947.82 

5.23% 

2314.57 

292 

5. 

Rohtak 

636835.00 

214981.75 

4.97% 

10700.00 

292 

6. 

Sonipat 

283299.00 

193183.07 

10.03% 

19377.62 

55 

7. 

Safidon 

81730.00 

49389.90 

5.04% 

2491.17 

55 

8.. 

Kamal 

540444.00 

141956.05 

3.66% 

5199.97 

55 

9. 

Ganaur 

40990.16 

42969.80 

1.945 

834.75 

55 

10. 

Kharkhauda 

51895.15 

27646.40 

0.44% 

123.95 

55 

11. 

Jhajhar 

128417.00 

28561.27 

26.82% 

7661.52 

55 

12. 

Dadri Taha 

179789.00 

108151.47 

2.1 AS 

2964.42 

55 

13. 

Mandauthi 

90464.00 

71455.57 

0.10% 

74.85 

293 


6. Irfan Habib, op. cit., Sheet 4B. 

7. Ibid., 40 dams = 1 rupee. Table I. 
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Revenue Sarkar of Hisar-Firozah 


Sr. 

No. 

Place 

Area 

Bigha-Biswas 

Rupees 

Saymghal 

S. T. 
Rupees 

A.A.II 
Pg 298 

n 


45,717 

43724.25 

0.38% 

166.35 

298 

2. 

Ahroni 

(Aharwan) 

19,537 

21433.92 

18.66% 

4000.95 

55 

3. 

Atkhera 



9.93% 

2726.30 

299 

4. 

Barwala 

136,799 

27445.17 

— 

— 

55 

5. 

Bhatru 

— . 

— 

— 

— 

55 

6. 

Barwa 

62594 

617.00 

— 

— 

55 

7. 

Tohana 

180,744 

1,17358.85 

3.20% 

3767.00 

55 

8. 

Tosham 

511,075 

26713.70 

0.27% 

67.15 

55 

9. 

Jind 

281,584 

135043.72 

2.37% 

3202.05 

55 

10. 

Jamalpur 

142,455 

106931.52 

1.90% 

2036.52 

55 

11. 

Hisar 

176,513 

100984.87 

4.55% 

4596.97 

55 

12. 

Dhatrat 

29208 

24675.67 

4.61% 

1138.90 

55 

13. 

Sirsa 

258355 

109034.20 

3.73% 

4077.60 

55 

14. 

Shanzdah 

Dehat 

29740 

24002.77 

1.31% 

314.65 

55 

15. 

Atkhera 

(Kasahan) 

82,991 

39405.00 

— 

— 

55 

16. 

Fathabad 

83,661 

29609.80 

6.91% 

2046.67 

300 

17. 

Gohana 

68,951 

71902.87 

1.36% 

403.65 

55 

18. 

Khanda 

19438 

27984.10 

4.28% 

1199.45 

55 

19. 

Mahem 

(Muhim) 

188080 

123965.31 

1.69% 

2105.05 

55 

20. 

Hansi 

836115 

135860.95 

3.31 

4501.40 

55 


Table-I depicts that all the mahals had the maximum land under zabti due 
to the proximity of the region to capital Agra and Delhi. Rohtak mahal had the 
maximum bighas i.e. 6,36,835 followed by Panipat having 5,68,444 bighas 
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and with revenue Rs. 2,14,981.75/- and 2,68,916.17/- respectively 8 . Ganaur 
mahal comprised of 40,990.16 bighas and yielding Rs. 42,969.80/- revenue 
as highest among the mahals of Delhi sarkar. 9 The total minimum revenue in 
regard to bighas was the mahal of Palwal. Khanda mahal was the highest 
jama in regard to cultivated bighas while Tosham stood the lowest yielding 
revenue in Hisar-Firozah sarkar 10 . The mahal of Barwa was the smallest because 
it had only 6,252 bighas of land with Rs. 1617.00 as jama n . Area-wise Tosham 
had 5,11,075 bighas as maximum in the sarkar under zabti' 2 . Sayurghal data 
will be discussed later. 

Table- II ( a & b) depicts the rate in dams per crops in eight dastur circles 
of the region season-wise i.e. rabi and kharif. 

Table-11 (a) : Rabi Season 13 


Sr. 

No. 

Crop 

Panipat 

Jhajjar 

Palwal 

Rohtak 

Hisar 

Suburbs 

Goh- 

anah 

Sirsa 

Mehim 

1 . 

Wheat 

58.4 

61.12 

6421 

58.4 

62.15 

57.4 

58.4 

58.4 

2. 

Cabul 

Vetches 

— 

— 



672 




3. 

Indian 

ditto 

33.14 

33.14 

29.16 

29.16 

292 

29.16 

30.5 

7.9 

4. 

Barley 

40.6 

41.9 

42.12 

34.17 

40.6 

42.12 

42.19 

42.19 

5. 

Adas 

24.15 

24.15 

26.1 

24.11 

24.15 

22.9 

24.16 

24.11 

6. 

Saf- 

flower 

71.14 

71.14 

72.14 

6820 

67.02 

67.0 

67.2 

60.20 

7. 

Poppy 

125.3 

123.11 

127.11 

119.16 

119.16 

119.16 

119.16 

127.16 

8. 

Pothar 

herbs 

672 

60.9' 

59.7 

48.0 

602 

5523 

51.12 

57.0 

9. 

Linseed 

31.7 

33.14 

32.11 

3621 

25.13 

25.17 

24.15 

2327 

10. 

Mustard 

Seed 

292 

31.20 

3120 

3020 

3120 

292 

29.2 

30.5 

11. 

Arzan 

20.3 



20.3 

222 

20.3 

20.3 

1720 

20.3 

20.3 


(contd.y 


8. See, table 1. 

9. Ibid. 

10. Ibid. 

11. Ibid 

12. Ibid. 

13. Ain-i-Akbari, Vol.-II, p. 114. 
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12. 

Peas 

26.21 

26.21 

31.20 

2621 

29.9 

29.9 

29.9 

2621 

13. 

Carrots 



53.17 

292 








77.7 

81.16 

80.0 

85.0 

85.0 



15. 

Fenugreek 


— 

— 

— 

35.0 

38.0 

— 

— 


Persain 

Musk 

Melon 





98.10 

96.4 

98.2 

96.4 


H 




13.11 

15.16 

13.11 



18. 

Kur ric 

53.17 

60.9 

50.17 

46.24 

4624 

45.21 

46.24 

4624 



89.12 

8424 

81.16 

85.00 



84.24 



Table-11 (b) : Kharif Season 14 


Sr. 

No. 

Crop 

Panipat 

Jhajjar 

Palwal 

Rohlak 

Hisar 

Suburbs 

Goh- 

anah 

Sirsa 

Mehim 

1 . 

Sugar- 

cane 

(Paunda) 

204.17 

250.18 

218.5 

217.0 

214.20 

21420 

21420 

217.0 

1 

Common 

Sugar- 

cane 

123.00 

125.6 

138.11 

127.19 

125.6 

128.2 

127.24 

127.4 

3. 

Dark- 

color 

rice 

67.0 

73.8 

76.1 

62.11 

65.15 

63.18 

6421 

76.1 

4. 

Mash 

33.14 

33.14 

3123 

38.0 

38.0 

3520 

38.0 

38.0 

5. 

Cotton 

91.17 

89.11 

95.1 

8921 

89.11 

89.11 

89.11 

89.12 

6. 

Moth 

2621 

23.13 

24.11 

23.12 

24.11 

23.12 

23.12 

23.12 

7. 

Indigo 

121.0 

121.0 

121.0 

120. 1214 

125.12 

125.121/2 

125.121/2 

156.0 

8. 

Hiuna 

76.1 

78.3 

78.7 

76.0 

76.0 

76.0 

' 76.0 

76.0 

9. 

Hemp 

89.18 

8424 

81.0 

80.18 

80.18 

80.18 

87.5 

86.18 

10. 

Potherbs 

71.14 

71.14 

71.7 

7320 

71.14 

71.14 

71.14 

73.20 


(contd./ 


14. Ibid., p. 115. 
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11. 

Kachrah 

11.00 

13.11 

13.11 

1220 

13.11 

13.11 

12.11 

13.11 

12. 

Pan 








220.11 

13. 

Singharah 

11120 

11120 




111.20 

111.20 

11120 



— 

26.21 

33.14 





H 

nr 

Jowari 

33.14 

33.14 

2620 

3520 

38.0 

38.0 

38.0 

35.0 


Sesame 

seed 

40.0 

52.12 

49.5 

46.24 

44.18 

4521 

4124 

4624 

E 7 i 

Mung 

42.0 

3520 

40.6 





m\ 



2621 

23.13 

24.11 



23.12 

23.12 

23.12 

19. 

Arzan 

15.9 

15.16 

11.16 

16.12 

16.19 



16.12 

20. 

Kuri 

11.5 

13.11 

11.5 

— 

11.5 



1120 

— 

21. 

European 

Redish 

— 

13.11 

13.11 



13.11 

13.11 

13.11 



2621 

2621 

2621 

292 

28.0 


^lll 

292 

23. 

Kodaram 

24.4 

292 

33.14 

28.0 

292 

292 

33.14 

23.8 

m 

E 


2724 

27.10 

28.0 

2621 



28.0 

E 



11.19 

1220 



11.4 

11.5 

11.5 


Table-II (a & b) depicts the rate in dams per crops in these mahals ,5 . 
Table dealt with revenue-data which revealed the lowest and highest revenue 
rate in the dastur circle of sarkar of Delhi and Hisar-Firozah. 

Table reveals the maximum and minimum rate with difference in both 
seasons i.e. rabi and kharif. In the table 19 crops are cited in the rabi season, 
but only five main crops were selected to show the difference in the rates per 
unit. First wheat highest rate was 64.21 in Palwal circle and lowest was 54.4 
in Gohana circle. 15 The difference of both is 6.81 per unit. Grams is the next 
whose maximum and minimum 36.23 and 7.9 dams at Panipat and Meham 
circle respectively. 17 So the difference stood as 28.33 per unit. Barley was 
assessed @34.17 and 42.12'/4 the minimum in Rohtak and maximum in Sirsa 
and Meham circle 18 . The difference is 7.95. Likewise Mustard minimum was 
29.2 in Gohana, Sirsa and Jhajjar and maximum was 3 1 .2 in Palwal and Hisar. 19 

15. Ibid., p. 1 14. 

16. See Table, Sr. No. 1 

17. Ibid., Sr. No. 3. 

18. Ibid.,. A. 

19. See Table, Sr. No. 10 
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The difference is 2 dams per unit. Peas 26.2 1 and 3 1 .20 per unit in Panipat, 
hajjar and Rohtak on the one hand and 3 1 .20 was maximum in Palwal on the 
>ther. 20 The difference in the rate is 4.99. In the kharif season, 25 crops were 
own in these regions, dastur circle. We have chosen sugarcane (Paunda) and 
ommon sugarcane, cotton, hemp, jowari and sesame. The rates of sugarcane 
Paunda) were ranging between 204.17 and 250.18 dams per unit in Panipat 
ind Jhajjar respectively. 21 The difference is 46.0 1 dams per unit. The common 
ugarcane was ranging between 123 to 138.11 dams in Panipat and Palwal 
espectively. 22 The difference between minimum and maximum is 15.11 dams 
)er unit. The rate of cotton per unit was ranging between 89. 11 to 95. 1 dams. 
The minimum and maximum rates were prevalent at Jhajjar and Palwal 
espectively. 23 The difference of these two is 5.99 dams per unit. Jowari was 
i staple crop and its revenue rates were ranging between 26.20 and 38 dams 
ier unit in Palwal and Hisar respectively. 24 The difference between two rates 
s 11.8 dams per unit. Next crop is sesame seed which might be a significant 
:rop of the kharif season. Its minimum and maximum rates were 40.00 and 
>2.12 dams per unit in Panipat and Jhajjar respectively. 25 The difference is 
2.12 dams per unit. 

In the eight dastur circles of Haryana 19 crops were sown in the rabi 
leason and 25 crops in the kharif season at the time of the completion of Ain- 
-Akbari c. 1595. If we leave Bhangiwal, Bhadra, Sidmukh, Siwani, Sioran 
ind Puniyan mahals of the sarkar of Hisar-Firozah where no dastur was 
mplemented, the other mahals had put under zabti system. It appears that the 
■iroz Shah and Shaikhu Ni canal were irrigating this region. 26 Therefore, the 
■abi season crops were sown and assessed under zabti system. Wheat crop 
equires at least two times irrigation either by rain or canal. Probably these 
wo canals were irrigating this area, so wheat crop became the reality of the 
ime. Gram has two varieties i.e. Kabul and Indian. It is very surprising that 
Cabul gram had sown in the Hisar circle only and its rate was 67.2 dams per 
ngha but if we compare it with Indian gram this was almost double of 
naximum. 27 Gram and barley were the main staple crops of the area and these 
wo crops require little artificial irrigation facility and therefore, these two 

10. Ibid, Sr. No. 12. 

11. Ibid., Sr. No. 1 

12. Ibid., Sr. No. 2 

13. Ibid., Sr. No. 5. 

14. Ibid., Sr. No. 15 

15. Ibid, Sr. No. 16. 

16. For detail see Abha Singh, ‘Irrigating Haryana : The Pre- Modern History of the 
Western Yamuna Canal ’, pp. 49-55, Medieval India, edited by Irfan Habib, Oxford 
University Press, Delhi, 1 992;.Irfan Habib, An Atlas of the Mughal Empire, Sheet 4 B, 
OUP, 1986 (Reprint). 

17. See Table, Sr. No. 2-3. 
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might have been sown in the major area. Mustard seed is the cash crop and it 
was also sown in every village due to fertility of the soil as it happens today 
also. Though Shireen Moosvi proved this area as low yield area, but on the 
basis of irrigation facility provided by two canals, we may infer that this 
region also proved as a high yield area like other irrigated regions of the Mughal 
Empire. 

Kharif season was mainly dependant on rain, but cotton and sugarcane 
both require irrigation. It appears from the data that both the crops were sown 
in the selected 8 dastur circles. Meham circle was producing sugar-refined 
candied and was the famous centre for this ready-made sugar 28 . On the other 
hand, Panipat was the centre of calico 29 and muslin products 30 . Most of the 
region surrounding Delhi and Delhi itself was also producing calico chintz. 
Therefore, it is quite possible that this region was not only producing cotton, 
but also different varieties of clothes for the national market. The crop like 
indigo which supports the above mentioned fact. Calico Chintz and other 
variety of clothes could be dyed easily as Indigo was the natural coloring 
agent and was sown all over this region. This region situated near Delhi was 
the commercial market and route to central Asia. This gave impetus to cash 
crops and craft products. For example, Panipat was not only the production 
centre of clothes but also cords and knives. 31 Hisar was famous for ghee and 
milch cows. Empirical hunting grounds were situated near Agroha. Cheetahs 
were available in the jungles of Hisar area. It had copper mint during the reign 
of Akbar. 32 All these activities of the Mughals provided support to the 
development of local markets. 

Sayurghal granted to religious, needy, pious people and also granted land 
as inam etc. 33 There were 13 and 21 mahals in the sarkar of Delhi and Hisar — 
Firozah selected for the present purpose. In the mahals of Beri-Dobaldhan, no 
grant was awarded and Rs. 74.85/- was granted in sayurghal in the Mandauthi 
mahal which is 0.10% of the Jama figures. 34 0.44% was granted in the 
Kharkhauda mahal. Maximum share 32.91% of the Jama was allotted to the 
religious class in the Panipat mahal. It is followed by Jhajjar, Palwal, Sonipat, 


28. For detail see Shireen Moosvi, Economy of the Mughal Empire c. 1959, OUP, Delhi, 
1987, pp. 77, 1 14. She compares yield area with that of low yield and in both cases, it 
all depended on artificial irrigation facility, p. 77. Chapter-II, table 3.1(c). 

29. Irfan Habib, op. cit., Sheet No. 4B. 

30. Ibid. 

31. Ibid. 

32. Ibid. 

33. N.A. Siddiqui, Land Revenue Administration of the Mughals, A.M. U., Asia Publishing 
House, 1970, pp. 123-124; Shireen Moosvi , Economy of the Mughal Empire, pp. 153- 
167. 

34. Table II, Sr. No. 3, 13. 
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Safidon and Rohtak 35 . Panipat was the centre of sufi saints 36 . Jhajjar had also 
the impact of sufism 37 and 26.82% of Jama was granted to this class. In the 
sarkar of Hisar- Firozah, Ahroni (Aharwan) pargana had the maximum land 
grants amounting Rs. 400 1 .00/- and 1 8.66% of Jama of the mahal. In Barwala 
approximately 10% of jama granted. Fathabad (Fatehabad) was founded by 
Firoz Shah Tughlaq 38 and land grants was 6.91% of jama. Dhatrat and Hisar 
4.6% and 4.55% of jama of these parganas. Bhatu, Atkhera and Barwa were 
those mahals where no sayurghal was granted , whereas in Tosham and Agroha 
pargana had less than half per cent of jama granted in sayurghal. In Khanda 
and Hansi sayurghal was awarded more than 3’A% of jama. It appears that 
there were three mahals where land grants were not assigned to the religious 
class, these mahals were situated in the interior on the one hand and on the 
other these mahals may have contained semi-dry region like Beri-Dobaldhan 
of mahal of Delhi sarkar 39 . Unlike today, it seems that this region had good 
number of Muslim population. As a result, the urbanisation of this region may 
be at pace with other regions of the empire because the presence of this class 
and its life style both created demand of high quality of craft products and 
market to feed their requirements. 

It seems that the grants may be allotted where sufi silsilah had the roots 
in the mahals. Secondly, while granting suyurghal soil fertility would be 
considered. Thirdly, the mahal headquarter should be on the high ways so that 
these classes may feel secure and comfortable at their assigned places and had 
the chance to go and meet their relatives at Delhi, Agra and other headquarters. 

Abul Fazl stated the castes of the peasantry rather than defining their 
category like khudkasht, pahikasht and muzare. Instead, he mentioned castes 
like Afghan, Gujar and Rangher etc. in the mahal m . It appears that he was 
writing the jama of the mahals and in this connection, he mentioned the castes 
of peasants only and left the professional castes like artisans, priests, merchant 
community and menials. In all the dastur circles we found Afghan, gujar, jats 
of various clans. They appeared to be land revenue payers. 41 

In the conclusion, paper dealt with the revenue data of Haryana region. 
Though Shireen Moosvi had done her pioneer work based on Ain-i-Akbari, 
but we worked at the micro-level. Zabti system was introduced throughout 
Haryana region, we compare the data of revenue of the mahals under both the 
sarkar of Delhi and Hisar Firozah. Though agriculture of this region depended 

35. See table-II. 

36. H.A. Phadke, Haryana : Ancient and Medieval , Harman Publishing House, Delhi, 
1990, p. 206. 

37. Ibid. 

38. A.A. II, p. 415. 

39. A. A. II, pp. 291,292-93, 98, 99. 

40. Ibid. 

41. SeeTable-I. 
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on the rainy season, yet Firoz Shah dug two canals for irrigation to this area to 
substantiate Doab in the time of calamity. These canals were a boon for the 
people of Haryana. During period under consideration, the canal revived and 
renamed as Shaikhu Ni. Whenever the land was irrigated by canal, its yield 
may be on the higher side. 

Secondly, revenue rates per bigha were analysed and found that all the 
crops sown in the Doab region was also grown in this region. The rate of 
revenue was quite high on the staple crops and cash crops like wheat, cotton, 
sugarcane, sesame, mustard and indigo. These cash crops gave impetus to 
agro-based arts and craft industries. 

Likewise sayurghals were granted in all the mahal except Beri Dobaldhan, 
Bhatu, Barwa and Atkhera. These grantees were living like town or city people 
and created market at the mahal level. Socially, these things at least created 
awareness among the village gentry. In the last, we can say that Haryana 
region was at pace with the other regions of the Mughal Empire during 1 6 th 
century. 



THE MUGHALS AND THE STATE OF KISHTWAR— 

A SOCIO-POLITICAL INTERPHASE 

(SUMMARY) 

AnjumanAra* 

The state of Kishtwar was one of the twenty-two princely hill states of 
Jammu region during medieval period. According to Kalhana’s Rajtarangini, 
the state of Kishtwar was located in the South-east of Kashmir on the upper 
Chenab river. The present paper emphasises socio-political interface between 
the Mughals and the state of Kishtwar from 1586-1707 i.e. from Akbar’s 
period to Aurangzeb’s time. Although Kashmir was conquered and included in 
the Mughal Empire by Akbar in 1586, the state of Kishtwar had its close 
socio-political contacts with the rulers of Kashmir Valley prior to the Mughals’ 
occupation of Kashmir e.g. according to Kalhana’s Rajtarangini Raja Uttama, 
the ruler of Kishtwar participated in the grand assembly of the contemporary 
rulers of hill states in 1087 which was organised by King Kalasa of Kashmir. 
Under Shahmiri Sultans i.e. from 1339 to 1554, Kishtwar became a place of 
refuge for Kashmiri rebels who used to fled at Kishtwar and tried to regain the 
valley of Kashmir from there. Under Chak Sultans of Kashmir from 1554 to 
1586, Kishtwar was made a tributary state and the last Chak ruler named 
Yusuf Shah was married to the daughter of Raja Bahadur Singh, the then ruler 
of Kishtwar. Thus, at the time of Akbar’s conquest of Kashmir, the state of 
Kishtwar had strong socio-cultural ties with Chak Sultans and this bond became 
the basis of coming Kishtwar into conflict with the Mughals. From 1586- 
1 605 the state of Kishtwar tried to save the dignity and honour of Chaks but 
ultimately Raja Bahadur Singh was defeated and accepted the following 
conditions : 

(i) Accepted the sovereignty of the Mughals. 

(ii) To remain faithful to Akbar and his dynasty. 

(iii) To provide no refuge to Chaks and other aspirants for throne of 
Kashmir. 

(iv) To pay annual tribute to the Mughal Emperor. 

(v) To send as many hostages as possible to the Mughal court. 

As the ruler of Kishtwar had accepted Mughal sovereignty under pressure 
so it lasted only till death of Akbar in 1605 and afterwards Kishtwar not only 

*Fellow,Regional Centre for Study ofHistory and Culture of Jammu & Ladakh, Department 
of History, University of Jammu, Jammu. 
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asserted for its independence but also gave shelter to Chak rebels. 

According to Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri and Mukhtasar Tarikh-i- Jammu wa 
Kashmir, Jahangir sent mughal army to conquer Kishtwar. In this battle Raja 
Pratap Singh of Kishtwar was defeated. Later on Raja Pratap Singh reoccupied 
Kishtwar with the help of Basak, the ruler of Bhadarwah. 

In 1610 Pratap Singh was succeeded by his son Gur Singh who has been 
named in Tuzuk-i-Jahangiri as Kuwar Singh. During his reign two Chak rebels 
named Aiba Chak and Gohar took refuge at Kishtwar in order to regain the 
valley from the Mughals. In 1620 by the order of Emperor Jahangir Dilawar 
Khan defeated and made Raja of Kishtwar a prisoner and presented before 
Jahangir in chains at Kashmir. 

In the absence of Raja of Kishtwar, Dilawar Khan appointed Nasrullah 
Arab as administrator of Kishtwar. He appointed some mansabdars to guard it. 
During the Mughal Governor of Kashmir, Iradat Khan, Nasrullah Arab was 
killed and Zamindars of Kishtwar again revolted. Jahangir deputed Jalal Khan 
to crush the revolt. The revolt was crushed with great difficulty as Gur Singh 
was greatly respected by the people of Kishtwar. Realising this fact Jahangir 
in 1622. liberated and permitted Gur Singh to return to Kishtwar. In lieu of his 
freedom Gur Singh sent his younger son Bhagwan Singh as a hostage to the 
Emperor’s court. 

According to Tarikh-i-Kishtwar after the death of Jahangir in 1656, 
Bhagwan Singh established good relations with the Mughal emperor Shahjahan 
and also assisted him in his Deccan campaign in 1629. 

Meanwhile Bhagwan Singh’s elder brother Jagat Singh, the then ruler of 
Kishtwar was attacked by Raja Bhupat Pal of Basholi and was defeated and 
killed. On approach of Bhagwan Singh to emperor Shahjahan, he was provided 
1 0,000 men from Kashmir to recover his lost throne. After the death of Bhagwan 
Singh, Maha Singh became Raja of Kishtwar who developed good relations 
with Emperor Aurangzeb. Raja Maha Singh had two brothers Abhay Singh 
and Odhar Singh. Abhay Singh had embraced Islam with the title of Islam Yar 
Khan in the Mughal court where he had been sent as a hostage. 

According to Tarikh-i-Jadid-i-Dogra Des, an agreement was signed 
between Raja Maha Singh and Emperor Aurangzeb according to which Muslims 
of Kashmir were allowed to settle in Kishtwar. 

Raja Maha Singh was succeeded by his son Raja Jaya Singh. He also 
maintained good relations with Aurangzeb. According to Tarikh-i-Kishtwar a 
number of mosques were constructed during his reign in the town of Kishtwar 
and Muslims from Kashmir often visited Kishtwar and settled around the 
mosque. It is known from the vernacular history of Kishtwar that some 
common masses also embraced Islam during Kirat Singh’s rule. Raja Kirat 
Singh also established friendly relations with the successors of Aurangzeb. 



RAJPUTS LOST A GLORIOUS CHANCE TO RULE INDIA 
WITH THE DOWNFALL OF THE MUGHAL EMPIRE : 

A CASE STUDY 

Surinder Singh* 


In the early 18 !h century, with the demise of Emperor Aurangzeb, 
commenced the disintegration and downfall of the once mighty Mughal Empire. 
Around the same time, after the demise of Guru Gobind Singh, the Sikhs 
under the command of Banda Bahadur raised the banner of revolt in 1709. 
Within a period of less than a year they had conquered Suba Sirhind and large 
areas in adjoining territories. 

Bahadur Shah, the Mughal Emperor, on his way back from Deccan, was 
at Ajmer in June 1710, where he was planning to subdue the refractory Rajput 
Rajas Jai Singh and Ajit Singh. These rajas had come away from Deccan in 
1 708 and entered into an alliance with Raja Amar Singh of Udaipur to resist the 
Mughal authorities in Rajputana. 1 At this juncture, the uprooted Muslim omrahs 
and peerzadas from Sirhind, Thanesar, Samana, Sadhaura etc., met the emperor 
and portrayed a very dark and gloomy picture of atrocities on them by the 
Sikhs. 2 

Bahadur Shah, who was earlier Governor of Panjab and Afghanistan in 
late 17* and early 18* centuries, appreciated the gravity of the Sikh rebellion 
better than his ministers who were against the emperor going against a petty 
Sikh leader. The emperor in a haste patched up with the Rajputs who were left 
in quiet possession of their hereditary country and confirmed them in their 
allegiance to the empire. He resolved to lay aside, for the present, the design of 
subduing the Rajputs. 3 The emperor insisted on going straight to Sadhaura 
without entering Delhi, the imperial capital. 4 He issued instructions to all the 
important generals to mobilise forces and reach Sadhaura where Banda’s main 
army was located. In retrospect, Bahadur Shah for once took a very right 
decision. His appreciation of the Sikh struggle was very correct unlike some 
of his ministers who thought very poorly of the Sikh struggle and their leaders 


*Sr. Fellow, Indian Council of Historical Research, New Delhi; # 2119, Sector 15-C, 
Chandigarh. Ph. 2772567, 2772141. 

1. Ganda Singh, Banda Singh Bahadur, Khalsa College, Amritsar, 1935, p. 124. 

2. Ibid., p. 125. 

3. Ibid., p. 126. 

4. William Irvine, Later Mughals, Taj Publications. Delhi, 1989. p. 105. 
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and took it below the dignity of a glorious monarch to fight with such 
insignificant people. 5 

The news of the royal Mughal Court ( Akhbarat-i-Darbar-i-Mualla ) of 
the period 1707-1718 state in the news item dated November 30, 1711 (Friday) 
by Askar Rao Halkara, “The rebel Guru (Banda Bahadur) wrote to Raja Ajit 
Singh and Raja Jai Singh that they should come to his territory. They (the 
Sikhs) should be considered to have reached their territory. The rajas killed the 
spies of the rebels and told that they (the rajas) were the servants of the 
emperor. The rebels should be captured or killed soon, it was ordered that 
whosoever of the associates of the rebels was found, should be murdered.” 6 
Raja Ajit Singh and Raja Jai Singh told to their bakhshis that they should 
always be ready to ride their horses [to go against the rebel Sikhs] and they 
should also keep an eye on the hordes of the others. 7 

Muzaffar Alam has quoted from Sitamau transcripts, “The slogan of 
Dharam Yudh, however, brought little strength to the Sikh leaders, for 
subsequently Jai Singh and Ajit Singh marched towards Lohgarh not in response 
to the Sikh sardars’ invitation, but in compliance with the imperial order to 
chastise the Sikhs. After their arrival at Lohgarh, Banda wrote to the rajas a 
letter threatening them with Sikh inroads into their territories. The rajas killed 
the Sikh messenger and issued order to kill all the followers and associates in 
the Banda Bahadur’s army.” 8 

The above account shows complete apathy of Rajput Rajas to the process 
of diplomatic relations towards the Sikhs. In fact, the treatment of the Sikh 
messengers was extremely barbaric, if it actually took place. Since the 
newspaper of the Royal Mughal Court ( Akhbar-I-Darbar-I-Mualla ) is a 
Government mouthpiece, their giving fair account of the Sikh struggle has not 
been the order of the day and doubts arose as to what extent these are genuine 
statements of the help sought by Banda Bahadur and refused by the Rajput 
Rajas. Perhaps to please its rulers, the newspaper accounts appear to be as 
much biased in favour of the Mughals as possible and likewise as much biased 
against the enemies of the state, the Sikhs, to the extent it could be. 

In December 1710 the imperial forces were all set to attack Sikh forces 
and destroy them. Banda Bahadur with his tactfulness and statesmanship and 
demonstration and use of force had made the hill chiefs his allies. 9 Banda is 

5. Ganda Singh, op. cit., p. 126. 

6. The Panjab Past and Present, Vol. XVIII-II, October 1984, Sr. No. 36, (Akhbarat-i- 
Darbar-i-Mualla) News of the Royal Mughal Court, 1 707- 1718, edited by Ganda Singh 
and published in The Panjab Past and Present, Punjabi University, Patiala, p. 94. 

7. Ibid, p. 95. 

8. Muzaffar Alam, Studies in History, Vol. I, No. 2 (1979), Centre for Historical Studies, 
Jawaharlal Nehru University, New Delhi; Sikh Uprising under Banda Bahadur, 1 708- 
1715, p. 205, footnote, 52. 

9. Ibid, p. 161. 
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said to have received some useful intelligence from Bairagis and sanyasis moving 
in the area and also Banjaras who led the Sikhs through difficult jungle routes. 10 

Banda Bahadur was able to give tough fight to the Mughal armies both at 
Sadhaura and Lohgarh. He was also able to take out most of his army into the 
Shivalik hills where Mughal forces were loathe to follow him fearing his occult 
powers. Bahadur Shah’s comment to his ministers on Banda’s escape, “The 
jackal has escaped from the grasp of so many dogs”, shows his mental agony 
and despair at that stage of the war. 

Another set of records dealing with the period of Banda Bahadur’s struggle 
are available with Rajasthan Archives, Bikaner where the Vakil reports addressed 
to the rulers of Jaipur pertaining to the above-said period are maintained. These 
reports are written by the Vakils (the loyal subjects of the state) with the 
Mughal court whose duty was to apprise their rulers of whatever things were 
happening in and around the Mughal court, which could be of interest to their 
rulers. There are instances where the Vakil, very loyal, devoted and 
understanding servant of the ruler, has to inform something which may not be 
very palatable to the Mughal administration and lest it may be intercepted by 
the Mughal authorities, such portions were written in coded language which 
his counterpart at the raja’s court alone could interpret correctly and there are 
quite a few examples of this nature. In fact these coded portions of the reports 
have not been deciphered so far by research scholars, for example, reports of 
Bhikhari Das dated 26.04.1711 and 14.06.1711 have the last portions of the 
documents in coded language. In a report dated 22 nd June, 1711 by Bhikhari 
Das, he has informed Raja of Jaipur that Rathores (rulers of Jodhpur) have 
told Bhandari that the emperor is losing prestige. He further adds that they do 
not like Swai Jai Singh and Raja Ajit Singh to join the emperor who is running 
himself in pursuit of a Fakir (Banda Bahadur) (see report No. 20 of the 
appendix). Therefore, one is inclined to consider such record far more accurate 
and reliable as compared to those given in the Akhbarat by the agents of the 
state spread all over the country belonging to the Mughal court where the 
Akhbarat was compiled and distributed. 

During the period of 1710-171 1 there are about 50 reports which deal, in 
some form or the other, with the Sikh struggle against the Mughal empire. In 
these reports, the Vakils carry on explaining to their Rajas the desire of the 
Mughal emperor for them to come with their troops and participate in the 
crushing of the Sikh movement. Repeated directions and intimidating tactics, 
even requests were adopted but the Rajas did not agree to take their troops to 
Sadhaura to fight against the Sikhs. The emperor who had ordered posting of 
raja of Jaipur to Kabul had agreed to cancel the same in case he joins at 
Sadhaura. He further gave other concessions but the Rajas did not move with 
their armies to Sadhaura. In fact the Rajputs held the view that it was most 


10. Ibid., p. 162. 
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undesirable for Bahadur Shah to fight against a fakir (Banda Bahadur). The 
Rajas in lieu offered to go with their troops in the Deccan arqa but were 
unwilling to fight against the Sikhs. When assured of their posting in Deccan 
area, the two rajas ultimately moved with their troops to Sadhaura in October 
1711. When they were given the subedari in the East and the South, they 
marched back with their troops. Bahadur Shah could not persuade or force 
these Rajas to fight against the Sikhs. An account of some of the important 
reports dealing with this subject alone is given as Appendix “A” and are not 
being read out. 

It appears that Banda Bahadur was aware of the differences between 
Bahadur Shah and Rajput princes. Muzaffar Alam states, “He (Banda) also 
aspired to capitalize upon the discontentment of Jai Singh and Ajit Singh over 
their fortunes under Bahadur Shah. The letter that some Sikh Sardars namely 
Bakht Singh, Bhagwan Singh, Jai Singh and Gaur Singh wrote to Raja Jai 
Singh allegedly in reply to latter’s note to them shows how the Sikh leader 
endeavoured to mobilise the Rajput chiefs to his support.”’ 1 Although Muzaffar 
Alam’s book is well documented, he has not given any evidence/reference in 
support of his above contention. This aspect requires further investigation as 
how it failed to bring Sikhs and Rajputs together against the declining Mughal 
empire during Banda Bahadur’s period and whether the same venture was 
again considered during the half century long Sikh revolution from 1716 to 
1765 when Sikhs finally conquered Panjab with its capital city Lahore from 
the Mughals and Afghans. The evidence of the Vakil reports has sufficiently 
disproved the facts about Sikh-Rajput relations as stated in Akhbarat. 

The situation as it emerged was that Mughal government in their 25 year 
warfare in Deccan had virtually spent out the overflowing Mughal treasury. 
The men with long stay in war zone had lost their zest for fighting. The most 
loyal friends of the Mughals were Rajput princes who had become discontented 
and unwilling to fight Mughal war against the Sikhs. The Marathas who made 
some inroads upto Lahore but they were not in a position to hold on territories 
in the north. The British were more involved in Bengal and were not in a 
position to take over the Mughal empire with its capital at Delhi. 

The remaining three powers, Mughals, the Sikhs and Rajputs were so 
placed that one could not completely conquer the other. The initiative started 
by Banda Bahadur to join hands with Rajputs could have been taken by Rajputs 
in his life time or during the next fifty years of Sikh struggle against the 
Mughals. There was reason to presume that the Sikhs and Rajputs should 
have ruled over India for a fairly long time. 

This aspect needs further research but the fact remains that had the spirit 
of Rana Sanga and Maharana Partap not died down in Rajputs in eighteenth 
century, they could have availed of the opportunity to rule India. 

11. Ibid, p. 161. 
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Appendix “A” 

The Vakil reports addressed to the Rulers of Jaipur 
during 1710 and 1711 

During this period Mughal Emperors insisted on Rajput participation against / 

the Sikhs and the Rajputs persistently avoided fighting against the Sikhs. Brief 
references in this regard are placed as under : 

Sr. Report Date Vakil Brief Description 

No. No. 

1. 21 1.1.1711 Dewan The nawab is greatly unhappy over the 

BhikhariDas delay on the part of Maharaja in 
attending the Royal court. Early J 
attendance at the Royal Court sought. 

2. 23 10.1.1711 -do- Emperor has ordered the arrest of Raja / 

of Nahan, so that he might produce 
the Guru (Banda). 

3. 27 19.1.1711 -do- It has been decided by the emperor that 

Maharaja will not be sent to Kabul 
provided he attends the Court soon. 

4. 32 8.2.1711 -do- The Rathors of Jodhpur have 

expressed their mind that Raja Ajit 

Singh will never attend the Mughal 

Court; and in case an army is sent both 

the Rajas (Ajit Singh and Jai Singh) 4 

would combine and defeat it at Namaul. 

5. 34 8.2.1711 Pancholi Jag Emperor has given strict orders 

Ji wan Das regarding Maharaja’s attendance in the ’ 

Court soon. 

6. 35 9.2.1711 Dewan Shahzada has promised to get the 

BhikhariDas orders of Maharaja’s posting to Kabul 
cancelled and Vakil shall send the 
Nishan to him. 

7. 38 19.2.1711 Pancholi Jag Informing that Vakils have executed a / 

Jiwan Das Muchalka that Maharaja would attend 

the court within two months. 

8. 42 1.3.1711 Dewan Shahzada desires that the Maharaja to 

BhikhariDas attend the Court very soon. Reports 
that Guru and Sikhs have become very 
powerful in Lahore area and it is also 


! 
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rumoured that Deccanis have crossed 
over Narbada and are creating distur- 
bances there. 

9. 46 17.3.1711 -do- Emperor has ordered advance guards 

to move to Lahore on hearing that 
Guru’s followers have killed Shams 
Khan and Bazid Khan along with 1500 
horsemen. Requests Maharaja to hasten 
to attend the Court. 

10. 49 21.3.1711 Pancholi Jag Maharajas Ajit Singh and Jai Singh have 


Jiwan Das 

11. 50 23.3.1711 Dewan 

Bhikhari Das 

12. 53 4.4.1711 -do- 

13. 61 — -do- 

14. 63 — -do- 

15. 64 — -do- 

16. 66 — -do- 

17. 66 4.6.1711 -do- 


been appointed in the army of Shahzada 
Aziz-ud-din and should come to Delhi 
to attend on the Shahzada. 

Emperor has ordered the imprisonment 
of Raja of Nahan and he is personally 
proceeding towards Lahore to suppress 
the Guru. Emperor considers it high 
time for the Maharaja to attend Royal 
Court and earn the Emperor’s favour. 

Rustam Dil Khan has reported that 
Sikhs have been creating great trouble 
and emperor is personally going there. 
Rumours are prevalent that Deccanis 
have besieged Ujjain fort. 

These reports mention Banda 
Bahadur’s large scale aggressive 
activities and Mughal repulses. 

These reports mention Banda 
Bahadur’s large scale aggressive 
activities and Mughal repulses. 

These reports mention Banda 
Bahadur’s large scale aggressive 
activities and Mughal repulses. 

These reports mention Banda 
Bahadur’s large scale aggressive 
activities and Mughal repulses. 

Banda Bahadur’s aggressive activities 
are detailed. Requests the Maharaja to 
come soon as further delay is not 
desirable. 
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18. 67 


19. 68 

20. 71 


21. 73 


22. 81 


23. 82 


24. 85 


25. 87 

26. 88 


4.6.1711 -do- Nawab Mahabat Khan considers the 

delay on the part of two Rajas has 
harmed the imperial cause against the 
Sikhs. Further requests the Maharaja 
to attend the royal court soon. 

14.6.1711 Dewan Half the report is in coded language 
BhikhariDas which has not been deciphered. 

22.6.1711 -do- Rathors have informed Bhandari that 

the Emperor is losing prestige. They 
do not like the two rajas to join the 
Emperor who is ruining himself in 
pursuit of a fakir (Guru). 

2.7.171 1 -do- Emperor has ordered the Shahzada to 

write to both the Maharajas to reach 
river Sutlej soon and to encamp near 
the royal Camp, and punish the Guru 
in case he comes there. 


19.8.1711 


22.8.1711 


26.8.171 1 


26.8.1711 

28.8.1711 


-do- Maharaja has been advised that he 

should reach Sadhaura soon to punish 
the Guru. Emperor has also ordered 
Mahabat Khan to send a Hasb-ul- 
Hukm to both the Maharajas desiring 
to reach Sadhaura soon. 

-do- Bhandari has requested the Shahzada 

and Nawab Mahabat Khan to grant 
Siiba Gujarat and Malwa to both the 
Maharajas, but they have replied that 
nothing could be done until these rajas 
reach Sadhaura. 

-do- Over some differences regarding the 

conduct of operations, Rustam Dil 
Khan instead of pursuing the Guru has 
gone to Lahore and taken shelter in his 
haveli. Emperor has ordered Rustam 
Dil Khan to be arrested and a ' tokh ’ 
put around his neck. 

-do- The Shahzada and Nawab Mahabat 

Khan have told that both the Maharajas 
must first proceed to Sadhaura soon. 

Pancholi Jag Requesting the Maharaja Ajit Singh to 

Jiwan Das reach Dabar and to kill Guru so that all 
their demands could be considered. 
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27. 90 

30.8.1711 

-do- 

Shahzada has ordered Bhandari to go 
and bring both the Maharajas to 
Sadhaura. Requests Maharaja Jai Singh 
to proceed to Dabar alone if Maharaja 
Ajit Singh is unwilling to accompany 
him for punishing the Guru. 

28. 91 

31.8.1711 

Dewan 
Bhikhari Das 

Informing that Bhandari who has been 
sent to bring the Maharajas to Sadhaura 
would give him details. 

29. 96 

23.9.1711 

-do- 

The prince has been told that due to 
rain the two rajas could not proceed. 
They have encamped near Narela. 

30. 97 

24.9.1711 

Pancholi Jag 
Jiwan Das 

Shahzada has written that both the 
Maharajas would be relieved after their 
arrival at Sadhaura. Further asks to 
reach and to bring Maharaja Ajit Singh 
along with him. 

31. 99 

27.9.1711 

-do- 

Requests not to delay any more in 
reaching Sadhaura. 

32. 100 

27.9.1711 

Bhandari 

Khivsi 

Requests to reach Sadhaura soon as his 
"Mutalibs” will be considered on 
Maharaja’s arrival there. 

33. 103 

6.10.1711 

Dewan 
Bhikhari Das 

Qudrat-ullah Khan has agreed to 
request Shahzada for granting Suba 
Malwa and Gujarat to both the 
Maharajas. If the Maharajas are willing 
to offer peshkash to the Emperor then 
both of them could be appointed in the 
Deccan and leave could be granted to 
them for going to their “ Watan 

34. 108 

24.10.1711 

Pancholi Jag Mahabat Khan has told the Emperor 
Jiwan Das that the two Rajas have reached 
Sadhaura and are awaiting for their 
posting orders. 

35. 109 

27.10.1711 

w' 

-do- 

The Vakil informs that the emperor has 
decided to appoint Maharaja in Deccan. 
He adds that Mahabat Khan has 
requested the emperor to grant subedari 
of Prayag to Maharaja Jai Singh and 
that of Sorath to Maharaja Ajit Singh. 
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36. Ill 31.10.1711 -do- 

37. 112. 3.11.1711 Dewan 

Bhikhari Das 

38. 123 7.12.1711 -do- 

39. 127 2.1.1712 -do- 

40. 141 17.2.1712 Bhandari 

Khivsi 

41. 144 24.2.1712 -do- 


Informing that faujdari of Ahmedabad- 
Guhara has been granted to Maharaja 
Jai Singh and faujdari of Sorath has 
been granted to Maharaja Ajit Singh. 

Requests for a permission of the 
payment of peshkash and suggests that 
Maharaja should remain at the royal 
court. Emperor desires that one of 
them should remain at his court. 

Emperor has ordered Mahabat Khan to 
send Hasb-ul-Hukm to both the 
Maharajas directing them to stay at 
Lahore for some time due to the 
disturbance created by the Guru. 

Shahzada desires that two Maharajas 
must remain with Hoshdar Khan at 
Sadhaura. 

Emperor is ill and the three Princes have 
been preparing for a war against Prince 
Azim-ush-Shan who has mobilised his 
army. 

Azim-ush-Shan has ordered a Farman 
to be sent to the Maharaja to attend the 
court with his army soon. The text of 
the document is in coded language. 


42. 156 6.4.1712 Pancholi Jag Informed that he is sending the seal 

Jiwan Das after getting inserted the title of ‘Sawai’ 

in it. 


43. 160 20.5.1712 -do- 


44. 205 8.12.1713 BakhtMal 


Informed that the Emperor has reached 
Sarhind and Nawab has called the Vakil 
in his presence and told that it would 
be better if the Maharaja attends the 
court at Jahanabad. 

Informed that the Queen has requested 
the emperor to keep good terms with 
Rajputs and Iranis. 


45. 219 19.6.1713 Pancholi Jag Emperor has granted the title of ‘Mirza 

Jiwan Das Raja Sawai’ to the Maharaja. 


/ 



/ 


SOCIETY IN THE EYES OF AN ASCETIC OF EARLY 
19TH CENTUR Y 

Sulakhan Singh* 

1.1 An eminent ascetic poet, Sant Rein, was a great missionary saint and an 
exponent of the religious ideology of the Udasis, who traced their spiritual 
descent to Baba Sri Chand, eldest of the: two sons of Guru Nanak. He 
lived and worked during the reign of Maharaja Ranjit Singh. He had 
travelled far and near to propagate the Udasi ideas to his contemporaries 
in and outside the Punjab. However, what needs to be underlined is that 
he was a great literary figure of his times. 1 He has authored several 
compositions of which five are of notable significance : Man Parbodh, 
Nanak Vijay Granth, Nanak Bodh, Bachan Sangreh and Udasi Bodh. 2 
Moreover, he was also a keen observer of contemporary society to 
which he has sharply reacted in his Udasi Bodh invoking the supernatural 
powers to do harm to the wrong doers. 

2. 1 Significantly, most of the social customs and practices which find strong 
disapproval of ascetic poet in his literary works especially Udasi Bodh, 
relate to the social status of a woman and her virtuous deeds as well as 
many other wrongful doings or habits of his age. His purpose behind all 
this was partly perhaps to make a strong moral and religious appeal to 
contemporaries to uplift the moral and ethical standards of the times 
through spiritualism and his own Udasi way of life. 

♦Department of History, Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar. 

1 . For a detailed account of life and works of Sant Rein : see, Piara Singh Padam, Mahatama 
Sant Rein, Punjabi University, Patiala, 1978. 

2. Udasi Bodh (MS), 1 85 8 A.D., ff. 3 1 6b and 3 1 7a : 

ITO tljft cTcFfe tJRJ cTH§ > >TU H TPcS II 

oft Hfeajd »FU H H^ll 

tylatt II H7> Ud3d ejq H Uddlk H'lrtu) II 
rt'Ad fftft HUrfe 1 ?! II 

5*53 ftn lifts 5 rP?> ft II 
ft y tdc*> HdjJd dlftd H Uddd VPtS ft II 

utJH fer fttr Hzrfe^ ii 

The only extant copy of the original manuscript of Udasi Bodh is in possession of 
Mahant Mukat Ram, present incumbent of the Dera Sadhu Sant Rein Ashram at village 
Bhudan (near Malerkotla) in Sangrur district of the Punjab. 
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2.2 Sant Rein, who took the position of a great moralist or a guide was 
highly critical of all those customs and traditions which had a direct 
bearing on the social status of a woman. In this context, his reference 
to existence of the practice of female infanticide in his society is very 
explicit. 3 Not only this, even the custom of selling a girl for nuptial ties 
does not escape his apt attention. What needs to be underscored is that 
he is not only dismayed with but also very contemptible to all those who 
indulged in such practices. 4 

2.3 The ascetic poet also does not fail to react to the plight of a widow. She 
was debarred to the use of cosmetics to beautify her. 5 As she could not 
remarry, the only way for her was that she could completely surrender 
herself (soul and body) to God. 6 

2.4 On the whole, Sant Rein observed that generally a woman was ill-treated. 
In his eyes, a person subjecting a woman to atrocities of any kind was 
to remain cursedly a widower for not less than three of his rebirths. 7 All 
this was highly detestable in his vision. 

2.5 The lack of fidelity, even more so on the part of a woman in respect to 


3. Ibid., f. 70a : 

tjfe»F Efew ure 1 

’FU £V tjO dirt yfc rl'd II 

4. Ibid., ff. 73ab : 

^“fcTFF OFT 7 0 I 
Oh 7 sit n 

rtdo( H UW fOrt'dl I 
Fffecf Hrtrf § 9% d'rtl II 

5. Ibid., f. 113b: 

5 SUFfe 5 tfo 57Ffe <7 fH?> WH# II 

6. Ibid., f. 112b: 

i|3t S 7 ? 0 & W7 tT3T 0 I 

feHcft m tfa wS ii 
w 0 ufe 0 »ra0 i 
gra § h0 ii 

7. Ibid., f. 70b or 73b : 

feFl^f Eft arfeCF gt I 

tFfeMOatfe Ofewsl n 
Ibid, f. 73a : 

fer^t FF7 H fe?F<7l I 

dl(S tlrtH did <7 cVO II 
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her husband and his family, was also a condemnable ait. 8 In Udasi 
Bodh, there are frequent references to the prevalence of illegal or illicit 
sexual relations. 9 Not only this, even the habits of drinking alcohol and 
eating meat by women invite the poet’s wrath. 10 

3.1 Among the other equally despicable acts in the society of his times, 
Sant Rein mentions about the killing of animals and the practices of 
eating and selling meat. 11 He was as serious as he was reluctant to share 
his knowledge of Hindu scriptures and religious experiences with all 
those who indulged in such practices. 12 His curse for them was that one 


8. Ibid., f. 78a : 

feHUift Htvfe 1 

H‘H HHd cl yd 1 > H75 T fH I 
feHcT FFat fcjFT H I 

?aat tft Fife ii 

eft fl'S 1 at 7> <Vdl I 
afta Mdaifc Fife fewat ii 

Ibid., 73a : 

ura ft 3frT aft ffea ?>r§ | 

ua a»ra t at §ar& || 
au aaFrfe aftj taat i 
t <sa MRiaft acral ii 

9. Ibid., ff. 67ab : 

akn tfe at fhFuQ i 
[ah ufe aftr aa <v3 i 
at PcW h ttfe 1 

afta fat rfia aat tfe i 
FFfe h tit taaf 1 
ufe fya <3<Ii ay waat ii 

10. Ibid., f. 70a : 

Haa 7 Hm ?ay t yfta i 
ura aan Ft w ufta i 
3t?> fran Ft dfe aareft i 
(via aafta Fit auw) ii 

11. Ibid, f. 70a : 
iflaa Fifty t Ud'Al I 
Hew t tfa fti 'dfl ii 

12. Loc.cit. : 

fat rfuat ffh a tfat i 

fetS t A'ld Hct'ct 1 3 ' dl II 
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day they would get punishment from Dharam Rai or the Divine 
Being. 13 

3.2 In Sant Rein’s view, even the habit of stealing agricultural products 
(com and cotton) especially the fruits was as condemnable as the other 
debased acts mentioned above. 14 Notably, stealing of the sacred 
scriptures, especially the Vedas and the Shastras, was considered by 
him even more worse. 15 

4. 1 Also, the evidence of Udasi Bodh clearly shows that the caste distinctions 
were very much rigid in the early 19th century Punjab. The social life 
was badly afflicted with the idea of untouchability. The people of high 
caste s :rongly disliked the harijans or the people with low caste. 16 
Notwithstanding all this, the Udasi poet tried to inculcate the feeling of 
fraternity among the people through his moral and religious appeal without 
any caste considerations. 17 Thus, he not only condemned the caste system 
but also those who were infested with caste pride. 18 Paradoxically the 
poet at the same time was also a severe critic of all those who even 

13. loc.cit. : 

uhh die fen uft wnfe i 

& dd ft?5 HdT H tdfe II 

14. Ibid., ff. 72b and 78a : 

dd 1 ^ UdcT I 
cft^r ftfe sn Fife II 

Ud d"J5 eft ftdl ft dft I 
fe?>ft ftft H§ II 

15. Ibid., ilia: 

h'Hdld fttl Ud'4 dd'^ I 
Eftd tTiSH fEdT Ed iff I 

16. Ibid., f. llab : 
eJdlrlA eft fe>t; ‘ efft I 
dte HTjH ft ifftt uft II 
Ibid., f. 222a : 

ftd dld'ft tFft § sffd Qd ft I 
ft dtdF TP^r yft ^rfft ft ftfe ft || 

17. loc.cit. : 

UftT3 fh? H Iffet cjft I 
ddd HAH ft Tjfet uft II 

18. Ibid., f. 201b : 
dddTOH d* ft MfelPd I 
3ft dft M ft TO II 
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trespassed the commandments of a Brahman. 19 
5.1 In a nutshell, and as a whole, an ascetic poet’s observations penned in 
his Udasi Bodh are undoubtedly very revealing and noteworthy. His 
views and perceptions concerning the status of women and other 
unethical or immoral practices of his times may be helpful to the historians 
of social history of early nineteenth century Punjab and India. 


19. Ibid, f. 304a : 

fbUU cT ft ■S'd fed'fe I 
tran ^ Htpfe ii 



AN APPRAISAL OF PERSPECTIVES OF J.D. CUNNINGHAM 
AND W.L.M ’GREGOR ON FIRST ANGLO-SIKH WAR 


Seema* 

E.H. Carr has rightly said, “Study of History is study of causes.” 1 The 
historian tries to ascribe multiple causes to an event and assigns hierarchy to 
them to interpret particular historical events. With a view to this proposed 
attempt has been made to analyse and understand perspective of J.D. 
Cunningham and W.L. M’Gregor on the First Anglo-Sikh war. For the purposes 
of better understanding of these two works, it is almost imperative to know 
their social and professional background, though in brief. 

J.D. Cunningham, eldest son of Allan Cunningham was born in Lambeth 
on 9 th June 1812. Sir Walter Scott procured him a cadetship in the East India 
Company’s army. He sailed for India in Feb. 1834. In 1837 he was selected as 
an assistant to the Colonel Claud Wade with a special duty of fortifying 
Ferozepur, the agents headquarters. This appointment brought him very close 
to the Sikhs. Thus, he was in a position to gain considerable knowledge of the 
history and culture of the Sikhs. 2 On the whole, Cunningham is known to 
have lived among the Sikhs nearly for the period of a decade during a very 
crucial phase of their history. 3 During his stay in India, Cunningham held 
various positions in British Government, which helped him in the collection of 
source materials on Sikh history as well as enhancing his understanding about 
the Sikhs. His appointments had made him thoroughly conversant with the 
Sikh characters. At the time of First Anglo-Sikh war, he was sent to the head 
quarters of Sir Charles Napier in Scinde and afterwards to that of Sir Hugh 
Gough. On sixteenth January 1 846, he detached Cunningham to act as a political 
officer under Sir Harry Smith. It is significant to note that Cunningham with 
Sir Harry Smith was present at the. skirmish of Buddowal and the battle of 
Aliwal. It may be further added that his treatment of First Anglo-Sikh- war in 
the last of his chapter he has utilized almost all the information he has collected, 
as well as his observation on the political events connected with the decline of 
kingdom of Lahore. 4 

♦Senior Lecturer, Department of History, D.A.V. College, Amritsar. 

1 . E.H. Carr, What is History, p. 73. 

2. Dictionary of National Biography, Vol. V, London, 1 9 1 7, pp. 3 1 4- 1 5. 

3. Seema Arora, ‘J.D. Cunningham on the Decline of the Lahore’, PHC., 26' 1 ' Session, 
1994, p. 147. 

4. Ibid., pp. 147-148. 
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Let us now turn to W.L, M’Gregor; he was a medical doctor. When he 
had acquired sufficient influence on the Maharaja, he started using his influence 
to serve the interest of the company of which he was the employee. He used 
many opportunities that he had to be in the company of the Maharaja to wean 
him away from the influence of his French employees. He wrote a paper on 
the Sikh ruler and with a few preliminary remarks presented it to Lord Auckland, 
then the Governor General of India. When war broke out, M’Gregor 
accompanied his regiment when called upon to reach the operation theatre and 
reached Mudkee on 20 th Dec. 1845. He served as a medical officer for the 
rest of the war that came to an end in February of the following year. 5 Author 
has tried to collect information either from the country or in its immediate 
vicinity, (by active participant and not so prominent, in battles of war). The 
major information of Anglo-Sikh War was actually collected in the very midst 
of the battle of one of the most memorable campaigns on record. His object 
has been to record every fact connected with the History of the Sikhs and to 
render justice to all those enlightened men and gallant spirit, whose skill and 
intrepidity combined to repel the insolent invasion of a rebellious army and to 
consolidate the British power in the north west of India. 6 

Ranjit Singh expired on the 30 th June 1839. His death was not unlooked 
for, but the event spread universal affliction throughout the Punjab, for he had 
left no successor worthy of him or capable of maintaining his kingdom. 7 In 
less than seven years time from 1 839 to 1 845 there were seven changes of 
government, six of which were accompanied by violence and bloodshed. Both 
external and internal factors were responsible for this sorry state of affairs. 
The state was plunged into a most critical situation when towards the end of 
this period the contenders for power within the country agreed to join hands 
with the external imperialists to the detriment of the interests of their own 
state. It was then left for the Khalsa army to make a bid in defence of the 
imperilled independence and integrity of the state. 8 So for the historical 
explanation of the declining phase of the Sikh power immediately after the 
death of Maharaja Ranjit Singh is concerned, both have discussed the multiple 
factors or forces which ultimately led to the fall of kingdom of Lahore. The 
period of a decade between the death of Maharaja Ranjit Singh in 1 839 and the 
annexation of the Punjab by the British in 1849, in G. Khurana’s view is a 
creative period from the point of view of contribution to the history of the 
Punjab. 9 The death of Nau Nihal Singh was the beginning of the end of the 
kingdom of Lahore. Sher Singh, the supposed son of Ranjit Singh, eventually 


5. Fauja Singh, Historiography of the Sikhs. 

6. W.L. M’Gregor, History of the Sikhs. Preface. 

7. .Ibid., ^.4. 

8. Fauja Singh, After Ranjit Singh, p. 20. 

9. Seema Arora, ‘J.D. Cunningham on the Decline of the Lahore’, p. 148. 
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succeeded to the throne after a fierce struggle with Chand Kaur, the mother of 
Naunihal Singh. This struggle for the throne introduced a new element in the 
Sikh body politic. 10 On 18 Ih February 1841, Mr. Clerk officially informed that 
the Governor-General-in Council has decided to support Sher Singh. A sum 
of Rupees 40 lacs would be paid by Sher Singh to cover the cost and risk of 
any military operation. Due to efforts of Clerk, Sher Singh proved a traitor to 
Sikh Panth. The only great redeeming feature of the critical situation prevailing 
in 1839 was the powerful Khalsa army that Ranjit Singh had built up over the 
years of his long reign. Composed predominantly of Sikhs, it represented the 
best organised body of the Khalsa, a veritable embodiment of the Sikh 
commonwealth and as such the over all custodian of the Sikh state. 11 Chet 
Singh was put to death by Ajit Singh on 15 th Sept., 1843. The short period of 
his reign was marked by the events that accelerated the dissolution of the 
kingdom. Dalip Singh was proclaimed Maharaja and Hira Singh was raised to 
the high and fatal office of Wazir. Hira Singh increased the pay of the army. 
The army felt that it had become the master of the Punjab and it endeavoured 
to procure donations, or to place itself to public estimation, by threatening to 
eject the Jammu faction and to make Bhai Bir Singh, a saintly person of 
prominence, a king as well as a priest. 12 Hardinge was of the opinion, that as a 
result of the murder of Hira Singh, the Sikh State was heading towards a 
dissolution. The army was mutinous and there were revolts in the Muslim 
dominated areas of Multan, Kashmir and the territory lying between the Indus 
river and Afghan border. He felt that it would be difficult for the Sikhs to retain 
their hold on entire kingdom. 13 

Though daily reports were spread that the Sikhs intended to invade the 
British territories and though the Newswriter at Lahore gave minute accounts 
of the hostile preparations, yet the British Government would not believe that 
such an event could occur. The orders from the Lahore authorities were so 
stringent not to interfere with the Punjab, unless aggressions were first 
perpetrated by the Sikhs, that the Indian government was crippled. 14 Sir Hugh 
Gough gave early warning to the troops on the frontier, to hold themselves in 
readiness, and the sequel showed that Sir Hugh Gough was justified in the 
measures he wisely adopted. The crisis demanded the utmost exertion on the 
part of the Governor-General and Commander-in-Chief and when it was known, 
that a Sikh force was actually on the left bank of the Sutluj, the Governor- 
General no longer restricted in any measures he might think it proper to adopt. 1 5 


10. 

Ibid., p. 

149. 

11. 

Loc-cit. 


12. 

Ibid., p. 

150. 

13. 

Loc-cit. 


14. 

W.L.M’i 

Gregor, History of the Sikhs, pp. 42-43. 

15. 

Ibid., p. 

43. 
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Fortunately, Lord Ellenborough, Governor-General of India had established a 
laige force at Umballa which could be thus available at a moment’s notice. He 
confiscated Duleep Singh’s possessions on the left bank, on the side of the 
Sutluj since the Sikhs had made an unprovoked aggression on the British 
territories, and broken the treaty which had existed between the two nations 
since 1809. It was clearly explained that the Government of India had refrained 
from hostile demonstration until the Sikh Government had twice refused to 
give a reason for their war like preparation. 16 

J.D. Cunningham is of the view that the British declared war on the 
Sikhs or the circumstances for the war were created by the British. Battle of 
Mudkee took place on 18 lh Dec. 1845. It was for the first time the Sikhs had 
encountered European dragoons and infantry and the noble and gallant bearing 
of both served to confirm the character they had always borne. The Khalsa 
troops could compare them to nothing else but the demons, but the 
determination on the part of the Sikhs to fight to the last, restored their hopes, 
that they might yet share in the dangers and glory of the coming battles, and 
they were soon destined to see their most sanguine wishes realized on the field 
of Ferozshahar. Their spirit in no way was broken. 17 

Meanwhile the Sikh troops are said to have pressed Lai Singh to lead 
them against Ferozepore repeatedly, but he refused, and at length sent them to 
Mudkee in order to satisfy their demands, and get rid of their importunity. His 
excuse for not attacking that insulated post, was that he wanted to fight the 
Commander-in-Chief and considered any one below his notice. The Sikh leaders 
wished to keep their troops together in order that the British might have a full 
and fair opportunity of destroying them. Sardar Lai Singh left Lahore unwillingly, 
and no doubt wished to get back as speedily as possible, and had he scattered 
his troops about the country, thus allowing them to be beaten in succession. 
The war would be much longer delayed than suited his views or assorted with 
his wishes. 18 Regardingthe Battle of Ferozshahar M’Gregor holds this opinion, 
inspite of the indomitable bravery of the British, a portion only of the Sikh 
entrenchment was carried. 19 Sir John Littler, in his private dispatch, used the 
words “panic struck” as applicable to 62 nd regiment. About the casualities in 
Ferozshahar battle it is difficult to give accurate number, although the number 
of Sikhs was four times more than that of British. Since those who had been 
missing and were supposedly killed, afterwards found their way to their 
homes. 20 On two or three occasions the alarm was given that the Sikhs were 
advancing for the purpose of attacking the British camp, but such an occurrence 


16. Ibid., pp. 44-45. 

17. Ibid, p. 76. 

18. Ibid., pp. 81-82. 

19. Ibid, p. 104. 

20. Ibid, p. 124. 
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never took place. 21 The decisive Battle was fought at Sabraon. On 10 th Feb., 
the Ferozepur front had remained quiet, the British having learned something 
of their adversaries ‘toughness’. Reinforcements of men and officers of known 
repute were called from all over British India. 22 Though it was supposed that 
the Sikh leaders at Sabraon wish to keep their entrenched troops in ignorance. 
Since they actually initiated English bands in playing the national anthem of 
“God save the queen.” 23 

Whatever their ulterior plans might have been, the Khalsa troops were 
determined to hold their entrenchment to the last and felt assured that it could 
not be taken by the best troops in Europe, much less by an Anglo- Indian 
army. They had completed it and quietly awaited the attack, full of confidence 
in their ability to repel it. Within the entrenchment of Sabraon, the Sikhs collected 
a large force, and what was of more consequence, the soldiers were chiefly 
those who had been trained by French officers, and on whom they could 
consequently rely, as adepts in the use of the sword and musket. 24 The battle 
of Mudkee, Ferozshahar and Aliwal though great ones, were less decisive, 
they had indeed weakened the power of the Sikhs, but that of Sabraon had 
completely broken it. Such a victory however, could not be achieved without 
an immense sacrifice, and probably there is no action on record, where so 
many officers were killed and wounded as that which occurred on the 10 th 
February. The loss in the staff and mounted officers at Sabraon was also 
trifling, as compared with that at Ferozshahar and Mudkee. In view of M’Gregor 
the battle of Sabraon may be justly termed as the “Waterloo of India,” it was 
last one of the hard contested like that great and ever memorable engagement, 
it completely broke the power of the foe. 25 

Thus terminated the last battle in the campaign against the Sikhs, who 
had crossed the river in the vain hope of conquering Hindostan, had been 
employed for several months in bringing guns to left bank, where they were 
said to have been hidden in grass and about villages previous to their being 
collected at Ferozshahar. The arrogance of the Khalsa troops led them to rely 
with confidence of becoming masters of the possessions. 26 The Government 
of India has frequently declared that it did not desire to subvert the Sikh 
Government in the Punjab although the conduct of the Darbar has been such, 
as to justify the most severe and extreme measures of retribution, nevertheless 
the Governor-General is still willing that an opportunity should be given to the 
Darbar and to chiefs, to submit themselves to the British Government and by 


21. Ibid., p. 131. 

22. Seema Arora, p. 151. 

23. W.L.M’Gregor p. 137. 

24. Ibid, p. 151. 

25. Ibid, pp. 166-171. 

26. Ibid., p. 195. 
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a return to good faith and observance of prudent counsels, enable the 
Governor General to organize the Sikh Government. There was no 
alternative then, but to propose terms and endeavour to prevent the victorious 
army from crossing the Sutluj, the Lahore Government never anticipated 
that the battle of Sabraon would be the immediate signal for crossing the 
river . 27 

What followed after the war; indemnity at the expense of war and Bist 
Jullundur was added, still it was insisted that their ratification would take 
place under the walls of Lahore. The terms of the treaty was so couched, 
that while the Sikhs were rendered unable to make further aggression for 
sometime at least, the nation might still be able to maintain a Government of 
its own and protecting its subjects, which was all the Governor-General 
desired. Sikhs were now at the mercy and clemency of their victorious foe, 
their pride humbled, and the very Government of the country tottering to its 
base . 28 

How W.L. M’Gregor tries to justify the war with Sikhs : A people 
making an unprovoked aggression in defiance of treaties of peace and alliance, 
justly subject themselves to loss of their territories and if they suffer all the 
horrors of war and bloodshed, they are alone to blame for the issue. The 
victors have every right to deprive them of the means of repeating such 
outrages. The Sikhs did not appear to understand this view of the matter and 
previous to their final overthrow at Sabraon, expressed some hopes that their 
captured guns would be returned to them. Government must be established, 
and with it alone could the Governor-General treat. Sir Henry Hardinge wishes 
to see a descendant of its original founder . 29 

The British Government desires to exercise no interference with the 
Government of Lahore, after the Treaty of peace is concluded, and the Governor 
General is not willing to have any concern with the Lahore Government, or to 
accede to any measures not provided for by the treaty. This have been repeatedly 
explained to Lahore Darbar. While the Governor-General and Commander-in- 
Chief remained at Lahore as the head to twenty thousand men. Portion of the 
Sikh Army came to the capital to be paid up and disbanded. The soldiers 
showed neither despondency of mutinous rebels nor the difference of 
mercenaries, and their manly department added lusture to that valour which 
the victory had dearly felt and generously extolled. The men talked of their 
defeat as the chance of war, or they would say that they were imitators of 
unapproachable masters . 30 

W.L. M’Gregor, make a point of consideration whether the Punjab be 

27. Ibid., pp. 197-201. 

28. Ibid, pp. 203-05. 

29. Ibid, pp. 207-09. 
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worth annexing to the British territories. At first, the expense of securing it 
would probably more than counter balance the revenual advantages occurring 
from the possession, but the affairs not entirely Of one of profit and loss. If 
the support of the British be withdrawn, the return to anarchy and misrule is 
certain, and we must either'allow the contending powers to settle matters by 
a civil war, or seize at once the country and bring it Under the British rule, or 
suffer some other contiguous power to interfere for its settlement. The 
complete annexation of the Punjab will, therefore, sooner or later be forced on 
us, and though attended by great outlay, the rich tracts of country might, 
under careful British rule and management, eventually be made to yield a rich 
return. By force and force alone can this be accomplished, and in adopting the 
necessary measures ‘let the principle of economy for a time be over looked. 
The acquisition of the Punjab, with the Indus forming our boundary on the 
west, will no doubt tend to consolidate our vast empire, and ensure a 
permanency of peace and its countless blessings. 31 So for the both accounts 
omvard and its analysis is concerned, trace the history of the Sikhs from Guru 
Nanak onwards. M’Gregor’s book appeared in 1846. Whereas J.D. 
Cunningham’s account was published in 1 849 but they differ on certain points 
of observation : 


J. D. Cunningham 

1 . He has been with the Sikhs for 
many years. 

2. Served in different capacities/ 
administrative-posts. 

3 . As far as the view point is 
concerned, he has Pro-Sikh view. 

4. As far as the length of account is 
concerned, is brief survey of 
first Anglo-Sikh war. 

5 . Blames English for unprovoked 
attack and is of the view that 
treaty exists nowhere. 

6. After war what followed is very 
brief survey. 


W. L. M’Gregor 

Eyewitness in battles and even doubts 
contemporaries for information. 

By profession a doctor and later on 
curing Ranjit Singh, developed taste 
for writing. 

Pro-British point of view. 

Devote a volume to this account, 
details from the place of pitched 
battles of war. 

Blames Sikhs for violating terms of 
the treaty. 

General remarks trying to contrast in 
terms of men and money-i.e. 
inferiority of native artillery to 
European infantry other problems like 
anarchy and disorder. The further 
holds opinion they were forced for 
annexation. 


31. W.L. M’Gregor, pp. 273-274. 
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No doubt, in the end, M’Gregor agrees the war with the Sikhs was 
toughest battles fought in Indian peninsula. To conclude, we can say that 
both’s analysis of the crucial phase of Sikh History in regard to the decline of 
Sikh power towards the mid of the 19 th century has been made in an objective 
manner. Their use of wide variety of source material available on Sikh history 
(though interpretation does vary) and observations have certainly enhanced 
the value of the interpretation of the decline of kingdom of Lahore which of 
course are the earliest and most significant. 



NINETEENTH CENTURY EUROPEAN TRAVELLERS AND 

THE SIKHS 

K.S. Bajwa* 


Amongst the English sources on the history ofthe Sikhs/Punjab, European 
Travel Literature is an important genre. Motives of the travellers to enquire 
about the Sikhs and their past varied as much as their nationalities. For instance, 
E. Samuel, Alexander Bumes, Charles Masson and Eden Emily were British 
nationals, while Baron Charles Hugel and Baron Erich Von Schonberg were 
German. This literature covers the period between 1800s to 1850s. These 
accounts relate to many aspects of life in the Punjab during this phase. However, 
the present paper is confined to the observations of these travellers on the 
Sikh scripture and the role it played in the sikh way of life. 

In April 1808 A.D., E. Samuel, an officer of the Bengal Army, crossed 
river Jamna and reached Lahore in May 1 808 A.D. During his travels, he kept 
a journal which was published in 1809 A.D. in the Asiatic Annual Register 
entitled : Tour to Lahore. 

In this journal, he refers to the reverence shown by the Sikhs to Guru 
Granth Sahib. He consider it a ‘book of laws’ for the Sikhs. It was lodged 
with great care under ‘a silkin canopy’ in Sri Harmandar Sahib which he calls, 
the house of God. 1 He has very keenly noticed a difference between the ‘Sikhs’ 
and the ‘Singhs’ which further led him to announce a difference between the 
.followers of Guru Nanak and the followers of Guru Gobind Singh. However, 
he asserts that the bridge between the two is very narrow. A ‘Sikh’ can become 
a ‘Singh’ whenever he wishes to be, but the former has to go to the Akal 
Takhat for taking Khande-di Pahul. He also refers to the ceremony of Amrit 
Sanchar at Akal Takhat } . 

However, his observations of the Sikh society and general character of 
the Sikhs is an added proof of the role which Guru Granth Sahib played in 
reforming or building their character. For instance, he observed that the Sikhs 
are more hospitable and kind to stranger than other communities. The Sikh 
‘disclaims the distinctions of religion or complexion’. Comparing with the 
towns and villages inhabited by the Muslims, he observed that, ‘it is very 
pleasing to travel through the towns and villages of this country. The inhabitants 
receive the stranger with an air of welcome’. Above all they ‘are courteous 

♦Incharge, Sikh History Research Department, Khalsa College, Amritsar. 

1. Tour to Lahore, pp. 430-31. 

2. Ibid., p. 422. 
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and respectful, contrary to what the traveller experiences in Mussulman towns, 
where he is looked upon with contempt, and regarded as an unwelcome 
intruder’. Besides, the Sikhs generally marry one wife though they are allowed 
to remarry in case of the death of the first wife. The practice of sati is rarely 
practised, instead widow re-marriage was encouraged. Unlike other 
communities, the Sikh ladies were not confined to their houses and they bore 
the general reputation of chastity. Perhaps for this reason, he noticed that 
syphilistic complaints were very few as compared to the inhabitants of other 
regions or communities. 

Summing up the Sikh character he asserts that ‘the Sikhs are just an 
amicable in their social intercourse, and affectionate in their domestic relations. 
One quality particularly raises the character of the Sikhs above all other Asiatics 
and that is their higher veneration for truth. Both as a people and as individuals, 
they may be considered as much less addicted to the low artifices of evasion, 
lying, or dissimulation, than any other race of Asiatics. Implicit dependence 
may be placed upon their promise, in all matters either of public or private 
concern, and if a Sikh declares himself your friend, he will not disappoint your 
confidence; If, on the other hand, he bears enmity to any one, he declares it 
without reserve. Upon the whole, they are a plain, manly, hospitable, and 
industrious people, and by far the best race I have ever met in India’. 3 

In the 1830s, Alexander Bumes, a British diplomat travelling in the dominion 
of Maharaja Ranjit Singhs observed the reverence shown by the Sikhs and 
even of the Maharaja to Sri Guru Granth Sahib on three different occasions 
and places and recorded his impression. 4 On his way to Lahore he visited Sri 
Harmandar Sahib which he describes as ‘a national temple’ of the Sikhs. He 
records that ‘After making the circuit of it, we entered, and made an offering 
to the “Granth Sahib ”, or holy book, which lay open before a priest, who 
fanned it with the tail of a Tibet cow, to keep away impurity, and to add to its 
consequence’. 5 Similar impression he recorded when he visited Multan. He 
observed that ‘we found him (the priest) seated on the ground, with a huge 
volume in format of him, and a place covered with cloth, like an alter, at one 
end of the apartment. He opened the book at my request and repeating the 
words ‘Wa gooroo jee hi fatteh ’ touched the volume with his forehead, and all 
the Sikhs in attendance immediately bowed to the ground’. Further more he 
says that, ‘I need hardly mention, that the volume was the Granth, or the holy 
book of the Seiks, the reverence for it amounts to veneration, and the priest 

3. Tour to Lahore, pp. 422-24 and 43 1 . 

4. In 1 83 1 , Alexander Bumes was deputed in a political capacity to the court of Lahore. 
Professedly he was sent by the British Government to Lahore on a complementary 
mission. He was to take from the ruler of England to the ruler of Punjab, five dry horses 
of a size never seen before in India. Infact, he was deputed to explore the countries upon 
the lower Indus, and top determine its navigability. Account of his travels was published 
in 1835 under the little Travels into Bokhara, John Murray, London, 3 Vols. 

5. Bumes, Travels into Bokhara, Vol. I, p. 151. 
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waves a ‘Chury ’ or a Tibet cows tail, over it, as if he were fanning an 
emperor ’. 6 Burnes, was present at Lahore at the time of the celebration of 
Basant by Maharaja Ranjit Singh. At this occasion, he noted ‘a canopy, valued 
at a lac of rupees, covered with pearls, and having a border of precious stones’, 
under this canopy was placed Guru Granth Sahib. Burnes says that ‘Nothing 
can be imagined more grand. At one end Runjeet took his seat, and heard the 
Granth, or sacred volume of the Seiks, for about ten minutes. He made a 
present to the priest, and the holy book was borne away wrapped in ten 
different covers, the outside one of which in honour of the day, was of yellow 
velvet .’ 7 Besides, such a veneration for Sri Guru Granth Sahib, Burnes also 
noted a very deep faith of the Sikhs in their scripture. He refers to an oration 
of a priest in which he acknowledged before Sri Guru Granth Sahib that 
whatever the Sikhs enjoyed on this earth was the bounty of the Guru . 8 To 
delineate this point we may cite an interview of Burnes with a venerable Sikh 
Chief, of eighty two, who had fought in the wars under Charat Singh, the 
grand father of Ranjit Singh. When Burnes enquired of him about the secret of 
their increasing power, the old man replied that, ‘it had been predicted in their 
Granth...., that where ever there was a horse or spear, there would be chiefs 
and soldiers in the land. Every day serve to verify the predictions . 9 

Intensity with which the Sikhs respected and venerated Guru Granth 
Sahib was recorded by Charles Masson when he stayed at Dera Ismiel Khan 
during his Travels . 10 He observed that there were only two Sikh retainers of 
Sardar Hari Singh Nalwa at Dera Ismiel Khan. They had occupied a big house 
in the town and in one of their apartments was kept Guru Granth Sahib which 
they ‘preserved with great care and approached with reverence ’. 11 Further he 
records that Guru Granth Sahib is the ‘only object of veneration for the Sikhs, 
because it contains the percepts of their Gurus. It was lodged on a high pedestal 
in a spacious apartments in most of their villages. Any one qualified could read 
it . 12 He viewed the Sikh priest performing ardas (prayer) before Guru Granth 
Sahib who was firmly holding sword in his hands. The ardas was ‘concluded 
with a vociferous invocation to their Guru ‘for victory and extension of the 
faith ’. 13 

6. Burnes, Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 101-2. 

7. Ibid, Vol. II, pp. 23-24. 

8. Burnes, Ibid., Vol. I, p. 151. 

9. Ibid.. Vol. II, p. 39. 

10. Charles Masson’s (1800-1853), real name was James Lewis. He was serving in the 
Bengal Artillery which he deserted in 1826 A.D. Next 14 years, he spent in travelling 
through different Central Asian countries. During this period, he spent nearly six years 
in or around Kabul and also visited Lahore. However, his observations were published 
in 1 842 A.D. under the title : ‘Narrative of various Journeys in Balochistan, Afghanistan 
and the Punjab ’ at London in three volumes. 

1 1 . Charles Masson, Ibid., Vol. I, p. 46. 

12. Charles Masson, Ibid., Vol. I, pp. 46, 424. 

13. Ibid, p. 424. 
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In the 1 840s, Emily Eden, 14 while visiting Harmandar Sahib noticed Guru 
Granth Sahib placed under a canopy of gold cloth, quite stiff with pearls and 
small emeralds. Its value was estimated as 10,000 £. 15 She also noticed that 
when Maharaja Ranjit Singh entered into the interior of Sri Harmandar Sahib 
where Guru Granth Sahib was placed under the canopy, he not only stooped 
down but also put ‘some dust on his forehead’, which he did by rubbing his 
hand on the floor. Furthermore, the Maharaja confessed to her that ‘here the 
oracle had prompted him to make his treaty’, with the British Indian 
Government. 16 

Baron Charles Hugel 17 was perhaps the only traveller who recorded his 
impressions about the Sikhs and their scripture at several occasions. He was 
highly impressed by the devotion and diligence with which the Sikh priests of 
all the Dharmsalas (Gurdwaras) which he visited, provided shelter to the 
travellers and performed their religious duties. For instance, he. was at Baramulla 
(Kashmir) in the month of December when he first observed Sikh priest 
performing his religious duty in the Gurdwara. Hugel was surprised to note 
that in a bitter cold, he was performing his service since 4 O’clock. However, 
he observed that the Sikhs viewed Sri Guru Granth Sahib with due reverence 
and placed it on the throne adorned with red and yellow silk carpets. Around 
the throne hung richly ornamented curtains. 18 While visiting Sri Harmandar 
Sahib he recorded that right in the centre of the temple ‘Sat the fifth Guru of 
the Sikh faith on the masnad, or throne of cushions, the walls of the building 
being ornamented with a handsome carpet worked out in gold, while before 

14. Emily Eden while travelling in India with LordAucland, the Governor-General of India 
used to write letters to her sister. These letters contained her observations which she 
made about the peoples and places visited by her. While visiting the court of Lahore, 
she had a chance to visit Sri Harmandar Sahib as astate guest alongwith Maharaja Ranj it 
Singh and the Governor-General. However, in 1866 A.D. her letters were published 
under the title : ‘Up the Country' at London in two volumes. 

15. Emily Eden, Up the Country, Vol. II, p. 7. 

16. Emily Eden, Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 7-8. Here she is referring to the famous Tripartite Treaty 
which was done at Lahore on 26th June, 1838, and signed at Shimla, 25th June, 1839, 
between the British, the Maharaja and Shah Shujah, deposed King of Afghanistan. 

17. Baron Charles Hugel was a German who at one time had served as a Colonel in the 
Austrian Army. While travelling in the kingdom of Lahore he stayed several times in or 
near the Dharmsai (Gurdwara) and also visited Sri Harmandar Sahib. His journal which 
he kept during his travels was published in 1840 in four parts in German at Stuttgart. 
However, British imperialistic interest induced T.B. Jervis to translate and edit first and 
third parts of his journal which contained information about the dominion of Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh. It was published in 1845 A.D. at London entitled : Travels in Kashmir 
and The Punjab containing a particular account of the Government and Character of 
the Sikhs. B.C. Hugel, Ibid., pp. i-iii. 

18. The Sikh temples visited by Baron Hugel includes Panja Sahib Hassan Abdal, Sri 
Harmandar Sahib besides in several towns and villages. Hugel, Ibid., pp. 169, 225, 226, 
238,239,247-48,262,270,293-96. 
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him lay another of Kashmiri Shawl stuff. A circle of devotees and followers 
had formed around him, leaving an open space which is never encroached 
upon, it being customary that the Guru should be viewed from a certain distance 
with due reverence’. 19 However, he asserts that Guru Granth Sahib was 
compiled by the fifth Guru, Guru Arjan Dev and contains the maxims of the 
Sikh faith, the faith which make no discrimination on the basis of caste, creed 
or colour and did not allow any sort of image worship. 20 However, Hugel also 
observed the rites of initiation into the Sikh faith by taking Pahul. He also 
refers to the pronouncement of Five verses besides using double-edge sword 
to stir water during the preparation of Amrit and Akal Takhat as a baptistery of 
the Sikhs. 21 

In the 1850s, Baron Erich Von Schonberg 22 during his travels encamped 
near a Gurdwara and made some observations about the Sikhs and their 
scripture. He was surprised to note that any one qualified, irrespective of 
caste, colour or creed could read Guru Granth Sahib and address his prayer 
to God, whereas in Hinduism, the privileged Brahmins are alone allowed to 
read the sacred books; they only enjoy the privilege of addressing the Almighty 
directly. But in Sikhism ‘even the humblest man in society is taught to believe 
that his prayer is as acceptable before the throne of Mercy as that of his more 
wealthy brethren’. His description of the Sikh priest is an enunciation of the 
true Sikh character or Sikh identity in the 1850s. For instance, he observed 
that the ‘appearance of the Sikh priest is exactly what one might expect in the 
minister of war like people. The tall blue turban, bound with an iron head 
piece, the sabre, always close girded to his side, his shield slung upon his 
back, and the long beard descending to his breast, gives to this warrior-priest 
a highly picturesque aspect’. 23 Besides, he refers to the ceremony of initiation 
into the Sikh faith by giving Khande-di-Pahul to person who wished to become 
a Sikh. He also refers to the preparation and distribution of Karah Parsad after 
the completion of this ceremony. 24 

However, the observations of these travellers communicate to the reader 
that Guru Granth Sahib is the only object of veneration for the Sikhs. They 
admit none else than Guru Granth Sahib into their places of worship 
(Gurdwaras). They venerate it as an Emperor, for it embodies the precepts of 
their Gurus. Each word of it is considered as an order from the Guru. It is the 
only guide in spiritual as well as temporal matters. The Sikhs firmly believe in 

19. Hugel, Ibid., p. 394. 

20. Ibid., pp. 281-82. 

21. Ibid., p.282. 

22. The Baron Erich Von Schonberg was a German who visited India and also the dominion 

of the Sikhs just before the First Anglo Sikh War. His observations were published in 

1853 at London under the title : Travels in India and Kashmir, in two volumes. 

23. Schonberg, Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 156-57. 

24. Ibid., Vol. II, pp. 157-58. 
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its teachings, for, their application can transform human lives and thereby can 
create a better social order. Its role in the transformation of the Sikh Social 
world and perpetuation of Sikh identity has been amply noted by these travellers. 
For instance; a higher veneration for truth, universal philanthropy, equality 
amongst human beings, toleration towards other religions, non-existence of 
forceful conversion, conspicuous absence of the practice of Sati, 
encouragement to widow re-marriage, observance of chastity etc. have been 
described as the major traits of the ideology of Guru Granth Sahib. However, 
it also become clear from their observations that five banis were recited while 
preparing Khande-di-Pahul and these Banis also included sawayeas from Dasam 
Granth authored by Guru Gobind Singh. Hugel have referred to Shlokas which 
runs thus : 

* Sarawak Sidh Samoh Sidanak Dekh Phiriye Ghur Jogi Jate Ke. 

* Sur Sarawak Sidh Sarawak Sant Samoh anek matike. 

* Sare hi desko dekh phiriyo mut kohu nau dekhat pranpatike. 

* Sri Bhagwan ki Bhai Kirpa bin ek rate bin ek ratike . 25 

Also, their observations suggest that, though the practice of holding 
Gurmatta in the presence of Guru Granth Sahib for political decisions was 
discontinued, yet guidance was sought from Guru Granth Sahib by Maharaja 
Ranjit Singh while taking vital political decision . 26 

However, observations of these travellers carry certain limitations too. 
Since they came from different cultural background; their inability to use 
proper words for Sikh customs and institutions is obvious. For instance, to 
Hugel, all the Sikh priests and other service performing personnels at the 
Gurdwaras are ‘gurus’. The Sikh Ardas (supplication) has been understood as 
‘a speech’ and an ardasia (supplicator), as a master of Guru’s ceremonies. 
Further more, mukhwak is mentioned as ‘a prayer’ out of Guru Granth Sahib. 
Five Banis recited at the time of the preparation of Khande-di-Pahul have 
been described as Five versus. Come what may, these accounts shed much 
light on the status and role of the Sikh scripture in the advancement and 
transformation of Sikh society. For example, general character of Sikh priests 
as described by Baron Charles Hugel speaks of the higher spiritual advancement 
of the Sikhs. And, Schonberg’s description of a Sikh priest gives us to 
understand that the Sikh identity was not created and established during the 
Singh Sabha but it was very much intact prior to the annexation of the kingdom 
of Lahore by the imperialists. 


25. Hugel, Ibid., p. 282. 

26. Hugel, Ibid., p. 282 



BANDA BAHADUR 

(SUMMARY) 

Surain Singh Dhanoa* 

Banda Bahadur came in history like a meteor that shook the foundation of 
the great Mughal empire and his appearance gave a new direction to the Sikh 
movement. All accounts about him assume that he was deputed on his mission 
to Panjab by Guru Gobind Singh whom he met at Nanded some time in the 
middle of 1708 C.E. Guru Gobind Singh merged his being in the Khalsa on 
seventh October, 1708 . There is no hukumnama of Guru Gobind Singh 
available to confirm that Banda Bahadur came to Panjab with his blessings on 
a mission assigned to him by the Guru . Historians have assumed from his 
achievements that he came to Panjab with proper authorization from Guru 
Gobind Singh which made the Sikhs flock to his banner . There are, however, 
a few questions which come to my mind for which I would like the historians 
gathered here to help me in finding an answer. 

The account also goes against the accepted view that Banda Bahadur 
was sent from Nanded. I have placed my doubts about the currently accepted 
view that Banda Bahadur was assigned the mission to come to Panjab by Guru 
Gobind Singh and my reasons for holding those views, I would urge historians 
gathered here to have an in depth look at all the material that could be available 
on this issue. 


♦Punjabi University, Patiala. 



THE MAKING OF SIKH SCRIPTURES— 

AN EARLY WESTERN VIEW 

Nazer Singh* 

This article deals with the book entitled Sikhan De Raj de Vithia. Its sole 
objective is to show the Historiographical nature of the work. The book deals 
with Sikh history, literature and Punjabi language. Moreover, it takes a definite 
view of the Sikh Scriptures. Above all, the book had its own history. Its 
evolution starts in A.D. 1866 and continued through the 20th century. Between 
1866 and 1956, it was translated from Punjabi into English more than once 
and it stood edited more than once. It’s size and meaning varied with its editor/ 
translator or commentator. This article is mainly based upon Henry Court’s 
version of the Vithia. 1 But the works of Pritam Singh 2 and Gurbachan Kaur 1 
have also been used. 

A Brief of the Vithia : 

The British administration in Punjab under Donald F. McLeod and the 
Ludhiana Mission of the American Presbyterians combined to produce a work 
on Sikh history in the Punjabi prose. Composed by ShardhaRam in 1866, and 
printed by Paderi Rudolph of, and at the Ludhiana Mission Press in 1 868, the 
work was entitled shortly as Sikhan de Raj de Vithia. Pandit Shardha Ram 
was the Munshi of John Newton and had worked with him. Newton and the 
Ludhiana press had trained him to produce ‘the Christian literature’ in Urdu, 
Hindi and Punjabi. 

In 1888, the Vithia was translated into English by Henry Court who 
enlarged it. Court also reported that Trumpp’s translation of and work on the 
Adi Granth had been helpful to him in making the Vithia more communicative 
and meaningful. 

The Vithia was partly translated into English for the second time in 1901 
by Jawahar Singh. In 1901 it was entitled ‘Selections From Sikhan de Raj de 
Vithia, with Notes ’. 4 

Both Court and Jawahar Singh sought to amend Shardha Ram’s work to 
make it more acceptable to the Sikhs. This evolution of Sikhan de Raj de 

♦Department of Correspondence Courses, Punjabi University, Patiala. 

1 . History of the Sikhs; or Translation of the Sikhan De Raj De Vithia, Henery Court (tr. 
and ed.), Language Deptt. Punjab, Patiala, 1970. 

2. Pritam Singh, Sikhan De Raj de Vithia (Pbi.), Jalandhar, 1956. 

3. Gurbachan Kaur, Shardha Ram Philouri (Pbi.), Patiala, 1988. 

4. Jawahar Singh’s work was published at Lahore in 1901. 
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Vithia from an ‘un-sikh work’ to more and more a ‘Sikh work’ makes the 
book an important piece of historical work. 

The Vithia was edited by Pritam Singh in 1956. The editor showed some 
of the important additions and amendments made by Court. 5 With Pritam Singh, 
the Vithia again appeared in Punjabi. However the editor excluded the Janam 
Sakhi portion. Gurbachan Kaur closely followed Pritam Singh. 

The Issue : 

The question of changing contents and language of the Vithia between 
1866 and 1956 is very significant in its own way. Compare for a moment the 
title given to this work by the printers of 1868 with that of by Henery Court in 
1888. The titles read : 


1868 

Sikhan de Raj de Vithia Arthat 
Tinna de Dassan Guruan Ate 
Rajian da Jevin Birtant Addik II 
Sahib Lokan de Prikhyia de Arath 
Sarkar de Aggia Nal Punjabi 
Bhakha Vich Banai Iss de Annat 
Vikhey Jannam Sakhi Vichon Bee 
Kai Katha Ghaddian Harm 
Ludhiana Paderi Rudolph Sahib 
de Jattan Nal Presbyterian 
Mission De Junttar Vich Chhapi 
1868. 


1888 

History of the Sikhs ; OR Translation 
of the Sikhan de Raj de Vithia 
AS LAID DOWN For the 
examination in Panjabi AND 
CONTAINING Narrative of the 
Ten Gurus, history of the Sikhs 
from the Rise of Maharaja Ranjit 
Singh to the occupation of the 
Punjab by the English, a short 
Resume of the customs, rites, 
songs and proverbs of the Sikhs, 
and twenty discourses regarding 
events in the life of Guru Nanak, taken 
from the Janam Sakhi; or Life of 
Nanak. TOGETHER WITH A SHORT 
Gurmukhi Grammar AND An 
Appendix containing some useful 
technical words, in Roman characters. 


But we leave it for the moment to fix our attention upon the concept of 
Scriptures in the Sikh tradition as recorded in Henery Court’s version of the 
Vithia. Before seeing this concept, it will be useful to repeat that the book was 
consciously designed to be an educational and evangelical work. The Punjab 
Missionary Conference of December 1862 -January 1863 had advised various 
missions to be familiar themselves with the biographies of Guru Nanak and 
Guru Gobind Singh. Further the conference had exhibited a negative attitude 
towards the 10th Guru and the traditions associated with him. Hence a brief of 
the conference proceedings. 


5. See Pritam Singh, op. cit., pp. 18, 23, 24, 35, 39-40, 69-70. 
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The missionaries and their associations in the region met on Dec. 31st, 
1862 and January 1st, 1863, at Lahore. It was the Ninth Session of the 
conference. 6 Both R.N. Cust and Donald F. McLeod participated. It were they 
who had mooted the idea of translation of Sikh Granths in 1857-1859. The 
conference deliberated upon a special essay written by Rev. William Keene of 
the Church Missionary Society, Amritsar. The essay was entitled ‘The Sikhs : 
All that can be said about them From a Missionary Point of View’. 7 Keene had 
been instructed to write on the Sikhs by the Committee of the conference. 
The essay was printed as a part of the Proceedings. In the proceedings, Keene’s 
essay was followed by an other piece of work entitled ‘Vernacular Christian 
Literature : Suggestions for improving its character and Rendering it more 
Effectual, As a Means of Evangelisation to the Heathen, And of Edification to 
the Native Church’. 8 Rev. J. Newton took active part in the deliberations of 
the conference by opening discussion on the vernacular literature, the need to 
produce it and its function. 

The conference was impressed with the Adi Granth. This book was 
found useful in preparing men to receive the word of Gospels. 9 It was noticed 
how Guru Nanak was interesting from the missionary point of view because 
of his emphasis upon the unity of God-head, and condemnation of popular 
Hinduism and its social practice such as caste, sati and idol-worship. Guru 
Nanak’s freedom suited the missions 10 but not so its political transformation 
brought about by Guru Gobind Singh. In fact, Keene felt that the transformation 
was nothing less than ‘an evil’. 11 

The conference did not consider the ideas of Guru Gobind Singh. Logically, 
there is only a passing reference to the Dasam Granth. Instead, it remembered 
William Carey for his Punjabi translation of the New Testament. Likewise the 
Ludhiana Mission was praised for making Grammar and Dictionary of Punjabi 
as well as the other thirty nine works produced by it in ‘Sikh Colloquial’. It 
was informed that the Amritsar and Peshawar Missions were successful in 
converting 60 Sikhs to Christianity. Forty of the converts came from ‘the 
32nd Native infantry of the Mazhabi Sikhs’. 12 The missionaries dealing with 
file Sikhs were advised to know the Vedant Philosophy and be “well acquainted 
with the biographies of Nanak and Govind”. 13 Obviously, the Sakhi tradition 
was relevant. It’s revival was certain. 

6. See, Report of the Punjab Missionary Conference held at Lahore in Decembcr-January, 
1862-63 (Lodiana : The American Presbyterian Mission Press, n.d). 

7. Ibid. pp. 261-68. 

8. Ibid., pp. 268-86. : 

9. Keene’s Essay, op. cit., p. 265. 

10. . See, Keene, Ibid., p. 262. 

11. Ibid., p. 265. 

12. Ibid., p.266. 

13. Ibid., p.267. 
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Donald F. McLeod advised the conference about the means by which 
evangelization could be secured more positively. He reminded that Punjab Govt.’s 
educational policy was designed by him in such a way that it could “lend its 
aid to those engaged in the preaching of the Scriptures”. 14 The grants-in-aid 
system originated with him and it was a kind of help to the missions. Though 
the official policy of neutrality was to be followed yet the state officials could 
privately work for the missions, disclosed he. 15 After all, the Scriptures demand 
that every Christian be a member of ‘Nation of priests’. Through Golaknath, 
the Raja of Kapurthala became a ‘sympathizer’ to Christianity. The Raja had 
met McLeod at Dharmsala 16 , the conference was informed. Lastly, McLeod 
suggested that Heathenism could be attacked through the partial or separatist 
Hindus such as the Kabir Panthis, non-idolaters, tribes, deists. 17 The educated 
Indians too could be useful. The secular educationists had so far ignored the 
learning of the East. It was wrong, said McLeod, The learned classes were 
accessible “provided they are approached through the medium of their own 
learning”. 18 

Significantly, Keene had told the conference how Guru In' anak’s teachings 
in the Granth showed him as a separatist from the Hindus. The Guru’s attitude 
towards idol-worship, sati and caste was different from the one held by the 
Hindus. Keene quoted Majh Ke War, Suhi and Asa Rag to substantiate his 
understanding of Sikhism on these issues. 19 The author also highlighted some 
other moral merits of the Bani that declared ‘murder, love of the world, 
covetousness and anger’ as the four rivers of fire. Further, the Bani showed 
the futility of ceremonial ablutions. Keene was impressed by the Guru’s word 
standing for forgiveness and redemption, and concluded : 20 

The Granth abounds in passage of this kind of which the greatest use could be 
made, in preaching the Gospels to the Sikhs. 

The Sikh Scriptures and the Vithia : 

A considerable portion of the Vithia is devoted to the lives of the ten 
Gurus. The origin and development of the Scriptures is related to lives and 
works of the Gurus. The fifth and the 10th Guru.are more relevant. But out of 
all, it is Guru Gobind Singh who has drawn a maximum space for himself in 
the Vithia. And the 10th Guru’s treatment in this work begins with Guru’s 
decision to create Khalsa. 21 Khalsa had it, a code at the hands of the Guru. The 
code included ‘The Granth Sahib ’. 

14. Ibid., p.49. 

15. Ibid, pp. 110-11. 

16. Ibid., p. 126. 

17. Ibid, p. 132. 

18. Ibid., p. 154. 

19. Ibid., pp. 262-65. 

20. Ibid., p. 265. 

21. Henry Court, op. cit,, pp. 40-43. 
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How did Sikhan de Raj de Vithia present the lives of Sikh Gurus and 
their writings, the .Scriptures ? Shardha Ram had a simple but wrong view of 
Guru in Sikhism. He denied unity of the ten Gurus. He designated Sri Chand as 
the Guru. The tenth Guru was different from Guru Nanak. 22 Guru Gobind 
Singh founded a new sect (the Khalsa) that was his own. Also, he had to have 
a Granth of his own (the Dassam Granth)P Before his death, the tenth Guru 
instructed his followers to follow ‘the Granth Sahib'. In De Vithia, there is no 
reference to the guruship of Khalsa. Rather the work records that Khalsa 
worked without a leader for some time. 24 Hence, the question of Banda being 
Guru Gobind Singh’s choice does n’t arise. The Guru’s death in 1708 was so 
unbearable that many died after, and for him. 25 It was Naded that decided the 
Sikh religious issues in case of controversy or difference. 26 

Shardha Ram was dead sure that the theoretical evolution of ‘The Granth 
Sahib ’ was complete in 1604 A.D. itself. Because Guru Arjan Dev had closed 
its authorship against all Gurus to come, save Guru Tegh Bahadur. 27 Obviously, 
the ninth Guru had a limited chance as he was to fill merely the space left 
(actually allotted) for him in the Granth of 1604 A.D. Nevertheless, the verses 
of the 9th Guru were got written in Granth Sahib. Very logically, the Sikhan 
de Vithia reminds how anything not written in the Granth Sahib was spurious 
for the Sikhs since the days of Guru Arjun. 28 Naturally, the Granth of 1604 
A.D. was a bar against Guru Gobind Singh, implies De Vithia. 

One day, the tenth Guru ‘took a fancy that he would send for the book of 
the Granth Sahib, and write something more in it’. 29 The book was with the 
Sodhis of Kartarpur who refused to give it to the Guru. The Sodhis entertained 
a doubt about the Guru’s capacity to produce a new copy of the Granth. In 
face of this challenge, Guru Gobind Singh was silent but not for a long time. 
After a few days, he discovered that ‘the original Granth JV was no longer 
suited to his purpose because its reading was making the Sikhs ‘very feeble 
hearted’. 30 So the Guru “determined himself to compose such a Granth, that, 
from reading it, his disciples, having learnt the science of government and the 
use of weapons, and other kinds of expertness, should become fit for fighting.” 31 
Thus the Dassam Granth was produced in 1753 B.K., i.e. 1696 A.D. 32 

22. Sikhan De Raj de Vithia, p. 54. 

23. Ibid., p. 43. 

24. Ibid., p. 60. 

25. Ibid., p. 58. 

26. Ibid. 

27. Ibid., p. 22. 

28. Ibid., p. 43. 

29. Ibid. 

30. Ibid 

31. Ibid. 

32. Ibid. 
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The Sikhan de Vithia did not employ the name ‘the Adi Granth' for the 
book began to be made since 1604 A.D. Instead, it called it as ‘the Granth 
Sahib. More than once its author referred to the Dassam Granth also. The 
parts of Sastras were included in the Dassam Granth, he wrote. Guru Gobind 
Singh’s ‘religion was not confined to any one book or prophet or incarnation’, 33 
reads De Vithia. Yet it was upon the Granth Sahib that the tenth Guru conferred 
Guruship before breathing the last, concluded Shardha Ram. Interestingly, the 
Sikhan-de Raj De Vithia refers to Damdama Sahib but not the Damdami Bir. H 

The Vithia spoke minimum about Khalsa. It did not describe the great 
event that had happened in Anandpur on the Baisakhi of 1 699 as the creation 
or foundation of Khalsa. Even the phrase ‘Wah Guru Ji Ka Khalsa ’ had been 
translated as ‘Say, O, Sect of the Wah Guru’. 35 Though it maintains that Guru 
Gobind Singh gave a written code to his disciples yet its concept of Rahit is 
totally devoid of the merits of Khalsa. ‘The code of the Sikhs’ given in the 
Vithia is brief, and all the attributes of a Sikh had been in the negative terms. 36 
The only exception is the notion that the Granth Ji ‘decrees’. For example the 
code says that if the Sikhs were to observe the Saradh or the Karam Kiria at 
all, they could “do so according to the decrees of the Granthji .” 37 Similarly, 
the Sikhs could follow ‘the Sastras’ or ‘the customs of the country’ only 
“according to the decrees of the Granthji.’ m 

The tenth Guru, says the Vithia, breathed his last while fully armed but 
having the Chopai (the Quatrain) on his lips. 39 The Quatrain’s opening lines as 
translated by Trumpp had been given by Henery Court. 40 Interestingly, Trumpp 
for this portion had relied upon the original Sikhan de Raj de Vithia, while its 
translator, Henery Court, choose to rely upon Trumpp. 41 Strangely Trumpp 
was wrong in quoting the originals as well in their translation. 

There is strong echo of thp Missionary Conference of 1862-63 in Sikhan 
de Raj de Vithia. It is evident from (a) its preference of Guru Nanak and the 
Adi Granth over Guru Gobind Singh and the Dassam Granth, (b) its conception 
of Guru Gobind Singh as a necessary ‘evil’. The military and political aspect 
of his ideas and organization are referred without appreciation. Often they 
stand condemned, Khalsa and its Rahit are seldom taken positively, (c) the 
correspondence between the views of Guru Nanak and Guru Gobind Singh is 
noticed in those areas alone where Sikhism and Hinduism stood apart from 

33. Ibid., p. 54 

34. Ibid., p. 46. 

35. Ibid., p. 41. 

36. See, Ibid., pp. 41-42. 

37. Ibid, p. 43. 

38. Ibid. ’ 

39. Ibid., p. 57. 

40. See, Ibid. ; Also Ernest Trumpp, The Adi Granth (Munshiram Manoharlal, 1 997), xcv. 

41. Ibid. 
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each other, and (d) Granthji gets an added significance. Its message presents 
Guru Nanak and his movement in a new light. The Guru’s views on unity of 
Godhood, the futility of many a rituals and social practices such as the sati and 
caste are shown relevant. The ‘natural religion’ of Guru Nanak frees the mind 
from many errors of gross Hinduism, reads the conference proceedings 
(p. 262). The Vithia says, Guru Nanak’s ‘belief was some what different 
from the old Shastras, and books’ (page 10). Guru Gobind Singh used the 
Sastra but not at the cost of Granthji , implies the Vithia. The Christian literature 
should be created but not at the total cost of Sikh Scriptures, cautioned the 
Missionary Conference. 



COMMUNALISM AND INDO-PAK RELATIONS 

Vishav Bandhu* 

The end of the British rule in India gave birth to two separate nations in 
1947, India and Pakistan. These two Nations emerged on the basis of communal 
divide between Hindus and Muslims. “Before 1930 the word Pakistan had not 
been heard of; in 1 940 it was adopted by the Muslim League as its official aim; 
in 1947 it emerged as a new independent state containing more than 70 million 
people,” — Percival Spear. In India it is viewed that it was Mr. Jinnah, his 
“two-nation theory”, his arrogance and obstinacy responsible for the divide. 
The other view is that it was “Muslim communalism” which was responsible 
for the division of India. Many believe that acts of commission and omission 
of Congress were responsible. Gandhi’s famous “over my dead body” statement 
could not prevent Partition. Why? Did he change his mind? Who or what 
persuaded him to accept Partition? Others view that “Hindu nationalism was a 
real mover in the agitation for partition, both directly through the organization 
and action of Hindu communalists, and through its influence within Congress.” 

Communalism played a significant role in the partition of the country. 
Commune according to dictionary means, a group of people who live together 
and share everything. Communalism or communal ideology consists of people 
who follow the same religion, have common secular interests, that is political, 
economic, social and cultural interests or socio-political communities based 
on religion. 

The interests of the followers of one religion are dissimilar and divergent 
from the interests of the followers of the other religion. These differences 
make different communities incompatible and hostile to each other. The 
economic arid political interest of the different communal groups remains the 
same and it is only religion on which these communities are divided. 

Communalism developed as a consequence of the emergence of modem 
politics, which marked a sharp break with the politics of the ancient or medieval 
or pre 1857 periods. Communalism in India was a later day phenomenon. The 
communal consciousness developed from the middle ofthe 19th century among 
the Hindus and Muslims. — Bipan Chander. 

British policy of divide arid rule bore special responsibility for the growth 
of communalism in modem India. Bipan Chander is of the opinion that state 
with its immense power could promote either national integration or encourages 
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all kinds of divisive forces. The colonial state chose the latter course. 

It does not mean that there was no rivalry among the different 
communities before the colonial rule. Even if it was, it remained confined to 
religion only. It could not aggravate to such an extent of communalism and 
communal riots. Under British rule every effort was made to fan the feeling of 
communalism. No opportunity was spared to set religion against religion, caste 
against caste, language against language, informers against the orthodox, 
moderates against the militants, leftist against the rightists, and class against 
class. Communalism on its own could not have developed to such an extent as 
to divide the country. 

It was believed then that partition will end the problem of communalism 
in India, but unfortunately today it has become a major symbol of 
communalisation of Indian society. The majority communalism uses it as a 
rationale and justification. For instance, what is being argued today by majority 
communalism in India is that Partition is the handiwork of Muslims. The 
question of Hindu communal forces in this is often overlooked. The second 
and more dangerous preposition is if the Muslims have done it once, that they 
will do it again as Muslims are still there in large number and their population 
is ‘growing faster’. 

The asking question is, was communalism really responsible for the 
partition of the country? To put the whole blame on communal forces will not 
be entirely correct. As we have discussed earlier, the colonial rulers, to check 
the growing threat of nationalists used communalism as a tool. It was used to 
counter the rising wave of secular congress as it was emerging as a national 
party. During the partition of Bengal under Curzon, the sight of Hindu-Muslim 
unity was enough to make rulers realise the dangers of emerging unity among 
the two major communities of the country. It was administrative necessity 
and required need of the rulers for the perpetuation of its rule for the maximum 
time. The need to divide was felt and granting the Muslims, a separate electorate, 
sowed the seed. 

Feeling of insecurity from the Christian missionary had prompted different 
religious groups to improve upon their religious shortcomings by introducing 
reform, to protect, and check the conversion of their fellow community. The 
religious consciousness was responsible for the growth and development of 
communalism. Even the partition of the country does not rightly hold 
communalism responsible, as many Muslims stayed back in India and similarly 
Hindus in Pakistan. The communal violence did not stop even after the 
independence. The recent violence of Babri Masjid and Godhara were of serious 
nature, causing huge loss to life and property. The hand of government in 
starting the crisis can’t be denied. Even Christian missionaries had to bear the 
brunt of communalism. 

Now the question is how to check the growth of rising communalism. 
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The communalism thrives on religion and religion is rightly called the opium of 
the masses. A secular state can provide a healthy atmosphere for different 
religions to grow and flourish. Perhaps this was the reason that many Muslims 
decided to stay back in secular India than a theocratic Pakistan. 

It has been seen that politicians who do not have support base use 
communalism as a weapon to achieve their goal, as it is easy to get mass 
support through it. This happened in 1937’s election where Muslim League 
miserably performed in the elections and it decided to seek refuge in communal 
politics. Either politicians awake or public is educated enough to look through 
their motives, it cannot be checked. So education can play a great role in this 
direction. 

Communalism is a thought process and thought can be turned either for 
development or for destructive purpose. Administration can play a great role 
in developing the right thinking by providing equal opportunities to all the 
communities without making any distinction of caste, colour and creed. 

Today TV and Cinema play a great role in our daily life. Positive serials 
with secular themes can help in bridging the communal divide. Mutual exchange 
of artists between the two countries will help in reducing the communal gap. 
Similarly, good-will games can enhance the friendly ties between the two. 
Recent Indo-Pak cricket match is a living example. Earlier such matches used 
to become the cause of tension rather than entertainment but the way the 
public in Islamabad behaved this time is creditable. Similarly, Indian medical 
expertise has been and can further help in strengthening the mutual ties. 

Above all better economic ties through positive trade relations, between 
the two countries can help in destabilising the forces of communalism by 
improving the economic conditions and promoting the feeling of security among 
the people. Both the countries have tremendous resources and potential to 
share mutual trade benefits. Trade will open borders. The means of 
communication and transportation will help in developing better understanding, 
bringing people of the borders together and will help in bridging the communal 
differences. 

India and Pakistan both went to war within months of becoming 
independent. Over the following half-century, they’ve fought three more wars, 
clashed at the United Nations and in every conceivable global forum. Today, a 
nuclearised South Asia is seen asamong the world’s most dangerous places. 
“Like the Israeli-Palestinian struggle, the Indo-Pakistani rivalry is a legacy of 
history.” 

“For too long we have lived in enmity, let us begin to live in amity” Mr. 
Vajpayee said in Lahore. Is this enmity more contrived than real, more fiction 
than fact?” To live in amity, is it possible without an honest acceptance, on 
both sides, of past mistakes, blunders and betrayals? 

The arms race had entered a stage where it could not be sustained, nor 
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could cross-border terrorism be of any more allowed since it has backfired 
rather than make India bow. More than Kashmir, Indo-Pak relations remained 
a hostage to the enmity generated by the partition. It is the liberation of Indo- 
Pak relation from the captivity of hostility that can create an ambience of 
mutual confidence, strengthened by mutually beneficial cooperation across 
South. 

Asia and beyond, which can help overcome historically rooted disputes 
in a process of reconciliation. 

The idea of South Asian customs, economic and monetary union and 
collective security is so much inspiring and mutually useful that border disputes 
will disappear with the softening of borders while respecting the sovereign 
entities, and allowing the Kashmiris and so many other displaced peoples to 
realize their aspirations. The logic of hostility will have to be turned over into 
the logic of fraternity. 

“There is lot of potential for trade. We are losing a huge opportunity to 
develop trade in the region and fight poverty together,” India’s A. C. Muthiah, 
SCCI vice-president, told Reuters. If the subcontinent has to emulate the 
economic success elsewhere in Asia, a stable structure of economic cooperation 
between the two nations is needed. 

According to the study by FICCI : 

* Pakistan imports iron ore at a high cost from Brazil and Australia. 

* Cars and scooters produced in Pakistan are priced 50 per cent higher. 

* Pakistan is the second-largest consumer of tea with an annual market 
of around 130 to 150 million kgs. 

* Indian drugs are 30 per cent cheaper. 

* Pakistan has banned the import of textile machinery from India. 
Pakistani manufacturers import the machinery mostly from Germany. 

* Pakistan’s annual demand for tyres stands at 10,00,000, whereas it 
produces only 200,000. Yet, it has imposed a 46.6 per cent duty on 
popular Indian truck tyres. 

* Pakistan imports 90 per cent of the chemicals it requires. 

* Pakistan has a competitive advantage in cotton textiles, while India 
has an upper hand in silk and synthetic fibre. 

* Indian coffee is smuggled into Pakistan in a big way. The trade 
needs an official recognition. . 

* If India and Pakistan agree to sign an agro-partnership, it could lead 
to the generation of 270,000 jobs in India and about 170,000 jobs in 
Pakistan. 

Pakistan is a leading cotton producer and India a traditional importer. 
India is a biggest tea producer and rival Pakistan its third largest importer. 
Almost every thing and anything'can be traded between the two countries. 
Well equipped custom entry points ;iiong the border will help open land routes. 
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The removal of restrictions on movement of rail and airways could enhance 
the connectivity between the two nations. 

Communalism is anti-democratic, says K. M. Panikkar. It is unimaginable 
that there can be a democracy in a communal State. An elected government is 
answerable to the people and will think twice before indulging in any communal 
mischief as it can cause it dearly. But even a non-democratic government 
cannot ignore the need of closer ties for better trade benefits. 

A South Asian region with close economic relations and mutual 
understanding can have substantial benefits for all the countries of South Asia. 
Not only would military expenditures reduce substantially, and economic 
cooperation would result in lower costs of goods and services for society in 
these countries. 

Should we not shed past prejudices, hatred, mutual suspicion and distortion 
of each other’s history and attempts to manipulate truth and facts? It is easy 
to say but difficult to do yet, not impossible. If Berlin Wall of common divide 
could fall then why can’t we make an effort for a better understanding and 
cooperation. There has to be some beginning somewhere if not today then 
tomorrow, but why not today. 

Communalism is a potent force and is capable of giving inspiration and 
direction to a new political movement. It has united concepts of citizenship, 
politics and confederalism in a coherent theory and practice for a social change. 
But given a wrong direction, it can lead to chaos, confusion and destruction. 
It is important to channelise it by giving it a right wing. 
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Communalism and History, a talk by Romila Thapar. 

Mr. Hari Jai Singh, Editor of The Tribune group of newspapers, 
while inaugurating a seminar on strengthening India-Pakistan relations 
— new initiative, here today. The seminar was organised by the 
Directorate of Field Publicity (N.W. Region), Ministry of Information 
and Broadcasting, Chandigarh. 



PUNJABI DIASPORA : A LITERARY ANALYSIS 


Charanjit Kaur* 

The term “diaspora” is derived from the Greek word “dia” (through) and 
Speiro (to scatter). The literal meaning of “diaspora” is scattering or dispersion, 
and was first used in the context of the experiences of the Jews in exile after 
Nebuchadnezzar’s Babylonian Conquests in 597 B.C. and 587 B.C. who were 
scattered “in exile” all over because of the absence of a homeland. Of late, 
“diaspora” has come to be used more or less loosely as an inclusive term 
for all kinds of minorities who can trace their country or region to one 
other than that in which they reside. 1 In simple words, diaspora is a situation 
of anybody, of people settled in the foreign lands having linkages with the 
homeland. 

The Punjabi Diaspora is a result of British Empire. There are many causes 
of migration from Punjab to the Western countries such as fragmentation of 
land holding due to law of inheritance; the Punjabi, perception of prestige and 
pride; social need to recover, preserve and improve family standard vis-a-vis 
other families; social competition of prestige and pride to get their families 
abroad. 

Indian and Western scholars have been studying Punjabi Diaspora in 
various contexts. The existing literature on Punjabi diaspora can be divided 
into two broad categories. The authors studying Punjabi diaspora of pre- 
independence era and those concentrating on them in post-independence period. 
As regards the studies on the Punjabi diaspora of pre-independence, W.H. 
McLeod describes the Punjabis as a mobile people and they too have their 
numerous representatives scattered across the globe. New Zealand is not one 
of the countries they missed. Indeed, it ranks as one of the earlier destinations 
for the migrant Punjabis of the imperial British period. Tom G. Kessinger 3 in 
his study has taken up the case of a single village to study the processes of 
migration, commercialization and differentiation of past one hundred and twenty 
years. The focus of the study, however, is on the socio-economic changes 

♦Senior Lecturer, A.S.S.M. College, Mukandpur (Nawanshahr). 
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Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar : 1986, pp. 1-119. 

3. Kessinger, Tom G., Vilayatpur 1848-1968 : Social and Economic Change in a North 
Indian Village, Young Asia, New Delhi : 1979, pp. 1-256. 
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that occurred in that village in the broader context of the North Indian society. 
The main sources used by the author consist of the Reports and the Censuses; 
ownership and agricultural records such as Shajra Nasib, Lai Kitab, Khanna 
Shumari; pilgrimage records; and the interviews conducted with the head of 
each family of the village. Harish K. Puri 4 has shown that the Ghadar 
Movement despite its brief duration played a significant role in India’s struggle 
for independence. He has studied the ideology, organization and strategy of 
the Ghadar Movement and has tried to place the movement in the context of 
the evolution of Indian nationalism. Bhagat Singh Bilga 5 deals with some 
scattered incidents and events of the Ghadar Movement. It not only describes 
the Ghadar Party movement but also describes the socio-economic and political 
environment which was faced by the early emigrants. 

Many other works, which deal with varied aspects of the Punjabi diaspora 
of the pre-independence period include: Bikram Singh Ghuman, Ghadari 
Baba Wasakha Singh (Amritsar: Guru Nanak Dev University, 1982); Dr 
Chenchiah, Ghadar Party (Jalandhar: Desh Bhagat Yadgaar Hall, 1979, pp. 
1-171); Gurcharan Singh Sahnsria, Ghadar Party Da Itihas (Jalandhar: 
Desh Bhagat Yadgaar Hall, 1 96 1 , pp. 1 -2 1 4); Jasbir Singh Jass, Ghadri Baba 
Sohan Singh (Amritsar: Chan Printing Press, Guru Nanak Pura, 2000, pp. 1 - 
100); Jaswant Singh Jass, Baba Sohan Singh Bhakna (Jalandhar: New Book 
Company, 1968, pp. 1-120); Sohan Singh Bhakna, Jeewan Sangram, 
(Jalandhar: Yuvak Kendra, Ladowali Kendra, 1968, pp. 1-124); Jagjit Singh, 
Ghadar Party Lehar (Delhi : Navyug Publishers, Chandani Chowk, 1979, pp. 
1-119); Mark Juergensmeyer, Ghadar Sources: Research on Punjabi, 
Revolutionaries in America, Essays in Honour of Dr Ganda Singh, Panjab 
Past and Present, 1996); Sohan Singh Josh, Hindustan Ghadar Party (Punjab 
Book Centre, Chandigarh, 1977, pp. 1-123); Jasbir Kaur Gill, Sikh Religion 
and the Ghadarite Tradition, Punjab Journal of Politics, Vol. XXVII, No.-I 
(Amritsar: Guru Nanak Dev University, 2003, pp. 82-95); Kesar Singh, 
Canadian Sikhs and Kamagatamaru Massacre (Surrey, 1982, pp. 1-234); Khoj 
Darpan (Bedeshi Punjabi Sahit Vishesh Aank, Guru Nanak Dev University, 
Amritsar, Jan. 1989, pp. 1-146); Khoj Patrika (Parvasi Punjabi Sahit, Punjabi 
University, Patiala, 1994, pp. 1-196); Sohan Singh Bhakna, Notes on the 
History of Ghadar Party, Bulletin-1 (Jalandhar: Desh Bhagat Yadgaar Hall, 
1995, pp. 1-116). . 

Amarjit Chandan 6 describes the causes of migration and the situation 

4. Puri, Harish K., Ghadar Movement : Ideology Organizations and Strategy, Guru Nanak 
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6. Chandan, Amarjit, Valaitiye: Bartania Vich Hindostani, Navyug Press, Delhi, 1986, pp. 
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of early migrants of U.K.. Significantly, Paramjit S. Judge 7 has explored 
some of the socio-political features and the processes which have emerged 
among the Punjabis settled in Canada. K.S. Dhindsa’s 8 book is a comprehensive 
and systematic analysis of the social and economic characteristics of Indian 
migrants settled in United Kingdom. The specific issues dealt with are causes 
of emigration; total amount of remittances sent home by the migrants and 
their mode of utilization in India; assimilation problem; retainment of Indian 
cultural values by these migrants in U.K. and the views of their children regarding 
love/arranged marriage etc. Darshan Singh Tatla 9 in his study of the Sikh 
diaspora describes the historical, cultural, economic and social links between 
the overseas Sikh communities and that of the Punjab. He discusses the Sikh 
Diaspora’s support for a Sikh homeland and its strong reaction to the state 
repression in Punjab. It covers wide range of happenings in the Punjab ranging 
from the pre-colonial to the state of normalcy in the Punjab. He tells the story 
of the settlement of the Sikhs in the Far East, East Africa, Britain, Canada and 
United States and hardships and discrimination faced by them. The author 
also traces political linkages of the Sikh diaspora with the Punjab at different 
times. Bhagat Singh’s 10 book is an account of the Sikhs who created a 
respectable place for them in Canada through sheer hard labour, inexhaustible 
vitality and a deep sense of responsibility. A century-old history of the Canadian 
Sikhs is marked by many stages as: from penury to affluence and from 
deprivation of all human rights to full fledged citizenship with representation in 
city councils, provincial assemblies and federal parliament. This book opens 
with the description of the situation in which the Sikhs were bom, raised and 
disciplined before they journeyed to Canada and elsewhere in the world. Two 
major events in the history of the Canadian Sikhs that kept them shaking to 
their spine, were the refusal of the passengers of the Komagata Maru to land 
in Canada in 1914 and the denial of franchise in British Columbia for forty 
years (1907-1947). Their active participation in the Ghadar Movement has 
also been duly projected in this study. In this work the author has explained 
the Sikh identity and the steps taken by the Canadian Sikhs to preserve it in its 
distinct form. Sangat Singh’s” book also deals with Sikh diaspora and future 
of Sikhs. It is an outstanding piece of research work on Sikh history during 

7. Judge, Paramjit S., Punjabis in Canada : A Study of Formation of an Ethnic Community, 
Chanakya, New Delhi : 1994, pp. 1-1 16. 

8. Dhindsa, K.S., Indian Immigrants in United Kingdom : A Socio-Economic Analysis, 
Concept, New Delhi : 1998, pp. 1-67. 

9. Tatla, Darshan Singh, The Sikh Diaspora: The Search for Statehood, T.J. International, 
Padstow, U.K. : 1999, pp. 1-327. 

10. Singh, Bhagat, Canadian Sikhs through a Century (1897-1997), Gyan Sagar, Delhi : 
2001, pp. 1-247. 

1 1 . Sangat Singh, The Sikhs in History, Singh Brothers, Amritsar : 2002, pp. 1 -61 6. 
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the 20th century. Surjit Kaur’s 12 study deals with the progress made by the 
Sikhs, particularly in England, Canada and the U.S.A.. Gurmukh Singh’s 13 is 
a study about eminent Sikh personalities flourishing in foreign lands. It is 
visually rich, with photos on every other page. Narpal Singh Shergill’s 14 
book is a documentary information on contribution of Punjabis in foreign 
land, Sikh institutions and Gurudwaras, immigration policies and about two 
hundred important personalities of Sikhs abroad. 

Concerning the Sikh diaspora, N. G. Barrier and V.A. Dusenbery’s 15 is 
a collection of papers presented at a conference on the Sikh Diaspora held at 
the University of Michigan (Ann Arbor, December 11-12, 1986). The book 
deals with the various aspects of Sikh migration at different times; patterns 
and diversity in the diaspora; the relations of the Sikhs outside the Punjab and 
their host societies; and implications of the recent developments for the Sikhs 
and their institutions. Pashaura Singh and N.G. Barrier’s 16 book is divided in: 
two sections, one section deals with, “Heritage and Culture” and other section 
deals with “History and Politics”. This collection of fourteen essays and two 
perspective introductions is the result of an International Conference on the 
theme, “The Transmission of Sikh Heritage in the Diaspora” held at the 
University of Michigan in 1994. The papers provide insights from various 
disciplines like History, Sociology, Anthropology, Political Science and Religion 
giving the continuing conflict over the nature of traditions and between opposing 
views of History and practice among Sikhs for over a century, the essays 
focus on the transmission of Sikh / Punjabi culture as well as current dilemmas 
confronting the Sikh diaspora. In this work, the author has explained the Sikh 
identity and the steps taken by the Canadian Sikhs to preserve it in its distinct 
form. Similarly, Pritam Singh Thandi and Sinder Singh (eds.)’s‘ 7 book is a 
collection of papers presented at the first international conference on Punjab 
Studies: Punjabi Identity: Continuity and Change, organized by the Association 
for Punjab Studies (U.K.) and Conventry Business School, Conventry University 
(25-26 June, 1994). This is an attempt to situate the question of Punjabis in 
the ongoing discourse on regional identity in global perspective. The book is 
divided into four sections: first deals with the pre-colonial Punjab; the second 

12. Kaur Surjit, Amongst the Sikhs : Reaching for the Stars, Roli, New Delhi : 2003, pp. 1 - 
192. 

13. Singh, Gurmukh, The Global Indian : The Rise of Sikhs Abroad, Rupa, New Delhi : 
2003, pp. 1-192. 

14. Shergill, Narpal Singh, Indians Abroad and Punjabi Impact, 2004, pp. 1-252. 

15. Barrier, N. G. and Dusenbery, V.A., The Sikh Diaspora : Migration and the Experience 
' Beyond Punjab, Chanakya, Delhi : 1989, pp. 1-245. 

16. Singh, Pashaura and Barrier, N.G., The Transmission of Sikh Heritage in the Diaspora, 
Manohar Publishers. 1996, pp. 1-314. 
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section examines issues of Punjabi identity in the early phases of globalization 
during the colonial period; section third examines the Punjab in the new global 
context of post colonial phase; the emergence of new states and the partitioning 
of the Punjab between two nation states of India and Pakistan; and the fourth 
section deals with the third Punjab : the Punjabi Diaspora created through the 
process of international migration and bringing into full face the impact of 
globalization on Punjabi identity, at home and abroad. Parkash Singh 
Jammu’s 18 book is a collection of papers presented at a seminar, organized by 
Punjab Academy of Social Sciences, Language and Culture. The papers taken 
together, address the issues which have significant bearing on the economy, 
polity and culture of the Punjab. 

Arthur Wesley Helweg’s 19 case study is a specific study about the 
settlement of the Sikhs, particularly the Jat Sikhs in Gravesend in England. It 
is a micro study which covers varied aspects of socio-cultural and economic 
transformation. It also correlates the linkages of the Sikhs abroad with the 
homeland by selecting the Jandiali village of Punjab as a case study. Similarly, 
Archana B. Verma 20 focuses on the Punjabi diaspora in twentieth century 
Canada. It is a study of two localities — village Paldi in Tehsil Garhshankar of 
Hoshiarpur district in Punjab and the Punjabi settlement of Paldi in Vancouver 
Island, British Columbia. It traces the historical links and ethnic roots of these 
two communities. She depicts rural peasant migration in terms of the creation 
of social spaces at home and overseas. The study examines a small caste 
group called Mahton in the Punjab and its emigrant ties with British Columbia 
during the first half of the twentieth century. 

Preet Mohinder Singh 21 , in his Ph.D. work has explained the factors 
responsible for international migration in the Hoshiarpur district of the Doaba 
region of Punjab. It analyses the frequency and mode of remittances by the 
Punjabis abroad particularly in England and North America. It also probes into 
the assets and the liabilities of the families of Punjabi diaspora and describes 
the economic and socio-cultural implications of immigration at home land. 

Joyce Pettigrew’s 22 study is field work. It explores Doaba atmosphere, 
social, economic and cultural environment in the Doaba region and causes of 

18. Jammu, Parkash Singh, Globalisation and Punjab : Impact on Economy, Polity and 
Culture, Desh Bhagat Yadgaar Hall, Jalandhar : 2001, pp. 1-247. 

19. Helweg, Arthur Wesley, Sikhs in England, Oxford University, Delhi : 1986, pp. 1-161. 

20. Verma, Archana B., Making of Little Punjab inCanada : Patterns of Immigration, Sage, 
New Delhi : 2002, pp. 1-314. 

21. Singh, Preet Mohinder, Socio-Economic Impact of International Migration — A 
Case Study of District Hoshiarpur, Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar, 2001, pp. 
1-251. 

22. Pettigrew, Joyce, ‘Socio-Economic Background to the Emigration of Sikhs from Doaba’, 
Punjab Journal of Politics, Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar : Vol. I, Oct. 1977, 
pp. 48-81. 
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immigration to the England in late 1960 and early 1970. Satish Sharma 23 deals 
with migration patterns, the services, organizations, political influence and 
overall profiles, challenges, adjustments and dilemmas, the identity, life style 
and family style. Paramjit Judge 24 explains pattern of migration, intra-family 
conflicts etc. Arthur Helweg 25 explains the concept of culture and cultural 
conflict, validation of Sikhism. Eleunor Nesbitt and Robert Jackson 26 explains 
Sikhs in Britain, striking features of cultural / religious transmission, Punjabi/ 
Sikh identity and linguistic competence. Vinay Kumar Malhotra 27 gives some 
detail of the political personalities in Canada of Indian Origin, particularly the 
Punjabis. 

The following creative literature in Punjabi may also be helpful to study 
Punjabi diaspora. Surinderpal Singh in his Vxdeshi Punjabi Sahit (Guru Nanak 
Dev University Press, Amritsar : 1993, pp. 1-123), analyses racial and socio- 
cultural problems of the Punjabis abroad. Atamjit, Camploops Dian Machhian 
(Balraj Sahni Yadgaar Parkashan, Chandigarh, 1998, pp. 1-65); Harish 
Malhotra, Masle Parvas De (Ravi Sahit Parkashan, Amritsar, 1994, pp. 1- 
135); Sathi Ludhianvi, Samundron Par (Parvas Parkashak, Ludhiana, 1973, 
pp. 1-132); Sujinder Singh Sangha, Valaiton Vekhi Duniya: Lekhan Da 
Sangrah (1938 to 1996) (Birmingham, 1997, pp. 1-170); Variam Singh 
Sandhu, Pardeshi Punjab (Ludhiana, 2002, pp. 1-216). 

Atarjit Kaur Soori, Meri America Pheri, Amritsar, 1998; Narinder 
Singh Kapoor, Sacho Sack, America Da Safarnama, 1996; Pritam Sidhu, 
Meri Canada Pheri (Amritsar, 1994, pp. 1-184); Raghbir Dhand, Vancouver 
Vich Ikki Din (Travelogues), (Ravi Sahit Parkashan, Amritsar, 1994, pp. 1- 
116); Sarwan Singh, Akhin Vekh Na Rajjian-Meri America Pheri (Ludhiana, 
1992); Surjit Singh Marjara, Pheri Samundron Par Di (Travelogues of 
England and Scotland, Lahore Book Shop, Ludhiana, 1998, pp. 1-216). 

We can say, the Punjabi diaspora has been recognized a part of international 
diaspora. It has been brought on the academic map of the world by Indian and 
Western scholars. 


23. Sharma, Satish, ‘Indian Migrants in the United States — The Challenges, Adjustments 
and Dilemmas’, Guru Nanak Journal of Sociology, Vol. 22 - IV, 2001, pp. 1-45. 

24. Judge, Paramjit, ‘Pattern of Migration and Intra-family Conflict among Punjabis in 
Canada’, Guru Nanak Journal of Sociology, 1992, pp. 97-113. 

25. Helweg, Arthur, ‘Scholarship Vs. Religion: The Sikh Case at Home and Abroad’, 
Journal of Sikh Studies, Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar : Vol. XXII, No. 1, 1998, 
pp. 1-15. 

26. Nesbitt, Eleunor and Jackson, Robert, ‘Aspects of Cultural Transmission in a Diaspora 
Sikh Community’, Journal of Sikh Studies, Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar : Vol. 
XVIII, 1993-94, pp. 49-67. 

27. Malhotra, Vinay Kumar, ‘Canadian Government and Politics: Role of Political Leaders 
of Indian Origin’, Punjab Journal of Politics, Guru Nanak Dev University, Amritsar : 
Vol. XXVI, No. 2, 2002, pp. 131-48. 



JINNAH AND THE WOMEN LEADERSHIP OF THE 
PUNJAB MUSLIM LEAGUE 

Amarj it Singh* 


The Punjab Provincial Muslim League, on the eve of the passing of the 
“Lahore Resolution” in March 1 940 was essentially a narrowly based urban 
party. However, by the year 1946 the Provincial Muslim League transformed 
itself as a mass based party of the Muslim Punjab and became an instrument 
of the political mobilization and realization of the specific political goal i.e. 
Pakistan. The leaders and workers of the Punjab Muslim League and workers 
of the Punjab Muslim Students Federation , between the years 1943 to 1946, 
propagated the ideals of the League and demand of Pakistan to the every nook 
and corner of the Muslim Punjab. In order to strengthen their cause the leaders 
and workers of the League frequently made religious appeals and used Islamic 
symbols. By the mid of 1946, the Provincial Muslim League started Direct 
Action Movement in order to achieve its ultimate goal of Pakistan and which 
was achieved in August 1947, even if it was truncated and moth-eaten. 

A careful and critical study of the available records of the Provincial 
Muslim League, the private papers of the leaders of the Punjab Muslim League 
and the correspondence between Jinnah and the provincial leaders reveal that 
even the women leadership of Punjab played a significant role in propagating 
the ideals of the Muslim League and the demand of Pakistan among the Muslims 
of Punjab. It was especially between the years 1945 to 1947 that the women 
leadership of the Punjab Muslim League mobilized the Muslim public opinion 
in favour of League and Pakistan and practically took part in the elections of 
1946 and the movement for the achievement of Pakistan from 1946 to 1947. 
Prominent women leaders of the Punjab Muslim League were Begum Jahan 
Ara Shah Nawaz, Begum Kamal-ud-Din, Fatima Begum and Lady Vicky Noon 
wife of Sir Firoz Khan Noon. 

Begum Jahan Ara Shah Nawaz was the Founder President of the Punjab 
Women Muslim League. She, with the help of Begum Kamal-ud-Din organized 
the branches of the Punjab Women Muslim League at some of the districts like 
Lahore, Multan, Rawalpindi, Montgomery, Sargodha, Attock and Sialkot. 1 She 
along with Begum Kamal-ud-Din even conducted tour of the South-East Punjab 
and established Muslim Women Committees at places like Simla, Ambala, 

♦Department of History, Kurukshetra University, Kurukshetra (Haryana). 

1 . Shamsul Hasan Collection, Vol. IV, pp. 45-47. 
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Ludhiana, Kalka and Delhi. She collected money for the Punjab Women Muslim 
League and appealed to the Muslims of this area to work selflessly for the 
cause of the League and Pakistan. 2 Begum Shah Nawaz took an active part in 
the provincial elections of 1946 and propagated the aims and ideals of the 
League in some of the constituencies of the West Punjab. 3 The Punjab Women 
Muslim League under the leadership of Begum Shah Nawaz strongly protested 
and arranged protest meetings against the British Raj on_the matter of awarding 
sentences to some of the Muslim officials of the I.N.A. The Women Muslim 
League was of the opinion that the Muslim officials of the I.N.A. adopted the 
only course which the conscientious Muslims could have adopted in those 
circumstances and thus they should not be sentenced. 4 

Begum Shah Nawaz, interestingly, advised Jinnah to send a delegation of 
the All India Muslim League at a world conference organized by the New York 
Herald Tribune at New York by the end of October 1946. After receiving an 
invitation from Mrs. Helen Reid, the proprietor of the New York Herald Tribune, 
about the proposed conference, she wrote to Jinnah that it was the golden 
opportunity for the Muslim League to present its case and raise the demand of 
Pakistan at the international level. She wrote to Jinnah that, “I know that with 
such a critical situation prevailing in the country, you are very occupied with 
urgent and important matters. I also know how very difficult it is for the 
League to spare anyone at such a juncture even for a few weeks especially as 
all of us are eager to take part in the coming struggle and would not like to go 
out of India. However, if none of our elder statesmen can be spared, there are 
some younger people, who I know would be prepared to volunteer to go at 
their own expense and would do credit to the league.” 5 

Muhammad Ali Jinnah after discussing the matter in the All India Muslim 
League Council nominated M.A.H. Ispahani and Begum Shah Nawaz as the 
delegates of the League to participate in the proposed conference which was 
essentially a veiy representative world conference and was to be addressed by 
people of the international repute from every country. 6 

After participating in the conference at New York, Begum Shah Nawaz 
wrote to Jinnah that, “The subject matter of the opening session of the forum 
was, ‘Frontiers of Justice’, and the opening speech was delivered by a Judge 
of the Supreme Court. The British Ambassador, Mr. Hassan spoke on India. 
The Indian Delegation to the U.N.O. was also present on the platform. “I am 
glad to Say that the sketch of our case was successfully presented and was 
followed by prolonged applause. Mr. Hassan so ably and eloquently told us 

2. Ibid., Vol. II, p. 15. 

3. Ibid, Vol. IV, pp. 47-49. 

4. Ibid., Vol. II, p. 17. 

5. Ibid., Vol. IV, pp. 49-50. 

6. Ibid., p. 51. 
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that people were talking about it and had started discussing it. How we both 
wished that you had been here. Sir, to see it with your own eyes. I think that 
we could not have done better than to begin foreign publicity by placing our 
case before such a representative gathering of the world. The Indian delegation 
led by Mrs. Pandit left the Hall soon after our speech was over. We are now 
arranging for a press conference. Some of the paragraphs of our speech, that 
we considered important and could not be included in the speech for lack of 
sufficient time, will be published in the paper with the text of the speech.” 7 

After coming back to India, Begum Shah Nawaz once again decided to 
participate actively in the Direct Action Movement of the Punjab Muslim League. 
She along with Begum Kamal-ud-Din conducted some public meetings 
exclusively for the women in Lahore and some other towns of the West Punjab. 
The Punjab Women Muslim League under the leadership of Begum Shah Nawaz 
and Begum Kamal-ud-Din vigorously campaigned for the cause of the Muslim 
League and the demand of Pakistan. 8 In the early 1947, the Punjab Women 
Muslim League in close collaboration with the other prominent leaders of the 
Punjab Muslim League campaigned against the government of Khizar Hayat 
Khan Tiwana. Begum Shah Nawaz and Begum Kamal-ud-Din, along with the 
other leaders of the Provincial Muslim League, were arrested by the Punjab 
Police in January 1947 and were subsequently releasevhvithout any condition. 9 
Both these women leaders of the Punjab Muslim League, thus made an substantial 
contribution in pulling down the government of Khizar Hayat Khan Tiwana. 10 

Begum Shah Nawaz under the inspiration and motivating guidance of 
Jinnah, thus, played a significant role for the cause of the Muslim League and 
the demand of Pakistan. She once wrote to Jinnah that, “once again allow me 
to assure you that I shall work with whole hearted devotion to the Quaid-i- 
Azam and with loyalty and selflessness for our national ideals of Pakistan.” 11 
The contribution of Begum Shah Nawaz for the Punjab Muslim League can be 
explained in three ways. Firstly, she must be credited for establishing and 
organizing the Punjab Women Muslim League and also organizing its branches 
at some of the districts of the West and South-East Punjab. Secondly, she 
became an instrument in mobilizing the opinion of the women of Muslim 
Punjab for the cause of the Muslim League which subsequently strengthened 
the demand of Pakistan. Thirdly, she must be given the credit to raise the 
demand of Pakistan at an international conference organized by the New York 
Herald Tribune in October, 1946. 

Another prominent leader of the Punjab Women Muslim League was 


7. Ibid., pp. 51-52. 

8. Ibid., Vol. V, pp. 70-75. 

9. The Tribune, January 26. 1947. 

10. The Eastern Times, March 5, 1947. 
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Fatima Begum. She was the founder principal of the Jinnah Islamia college for 
girls at Lahore. She was one of the founder members of the Anjuman-i- 
Khawatin-i-lslam and worked as its first secretary. She was closely associated 
with the All India Muslim Women’s Conference. In 1942, she was appointed 
a member of the working committee of the Punjab Provincial Muslim 
League. 12 

Fatima Begum was inspired with the activities of the Punjab Muslim 
Students Federation. In 1942, under the motivating guidance of Jinnah, she 
organized the Punjab Girl Students Federation and then invited Jinnah to inspire 
the Girl Students. She wrote to Jinnah that, “ We have learnt it with great 
pleasure that you are coming to Punjab to preside over the Punjab Muslim 
Students Federation session at Rawalpindi in the first week of March. We 
hope you have, by now received an invitation from the Punjab Girl Students 
Federation, urging you to stop at Lahore and inspire the daughters of Islam 
with a renewed zest to work side by side with their brothers for the achievement 
of their common goal. We are trying to popularise the Muslim League in the 
Punjab through our womenfolk.” 13 

In April 1943, Fatima Begum was nominated on the women Central sub- 
committee ofthe All India Muslim League. During the Punjab provincial elections 
of 1946, she arranged several gatherings of the Muslim Women and urged 
them to vote for Pakistan. 14 She made extensive tour of the province and 
popularised the ideals of the Muslim League and the demand of Pakistan. 
Regarding her tours she wrote to Jinnah that, “During the last week, I visited 
Rawalpindi, Jhelum, Gujrat, Wazirabad and Gujranwalaand addressed women’s 
meetings at all these places. They had the desired effect every where. I was 
also able to enrol about 400 members in the women’s section of the League. A 
lady from Jhelum who was formerly a congressite has now become a staunch 
Leagure.” 15 

After the elections of 1946, Fatima Begum actively participated in the 
Direct Action Movement of the Punjab Provincial Muslim League. She made 
extensive tours of the province and popularised the demand of Pakistan. 16 In 
the early 1947, when the Punjab Muslim League started agitation against the 
ministry of Khizar Hayat Khan Tiwana, she provided leadership to the women 
of the Muslim Punjab. She led some women processions and was one of the 
few women leaders to have shared the honour of imprisonment, though later 
she was released without any condition. 17 She like Begum Shah Nawaz made 

12. S.Q. Hussain Jaff i (ed.), Quaid-i-Azam s Correspondence with Punjab Muslim Leaders, 
p. 400. 

13. Ibid., p. 189. 

14. Ibid., p. 40. 

15. Ibid, p. 19. 

16. Ibid, p. 40. 

17. The Tribune. January 26. 1947. 
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a substantial contribution in pulling down the ministry of Khizar Hayat Khan 
Tiwana. 8 

Begum Fatima, thus, played a remarkable role in the political awakening 
of the Muslim women of Punjab. She in fact acted as an instrument in 
mobilizing the opinion of the Muslim women of Punjab in the favour of 
Pakistan. She should also be credited for the establishment and organization 
of the Punjab Girl Students Federation which subsequently popularized 
the demand of Pakistan among the Muslim women of the rural Punjab. 
Lastly, Begum Fatima helped the Punjab Women Muslim League as well 
as the Punjab Provincial Muslim League in the field of their organizational 
business. 

Lady Vicky Noon, wife of Firoz Khan Noon was another prominent 
woman leader of the Punjab Muslim League. She took keen interest in the 
politics of the Punjab Muslim League, participated in the provincial elections 
of 1946 and campaigned for the cause of the Muslim League and the 
demand of Pakistan during the years 1945 to 1947. During the election 
days, she always accompanied Firoz Khan Noon and thus visited the places 
like Lahore, Rawalpindi, Layalpur, Sargodha, Sialkot, Attock, Jhelum, 
Gujrat, Multan, Montgomery, Jhang, Gujranwala, Firozepur and Shahpur. 
She also addressed a number of the women meetings at some of these 
places. 19 

Lady Vicky Noon was very carefully and keenly watching the events 
during the election days. She was worried on two accounts — firstly, the biased 
attitude of the Punjab Government against the candidates of Muslim League 
and secondly, the growing indiscipline among the workers and leaders of the 
Muslim League. She wrote to Jinnah that, “official pressure is being used in 
the Punjab against the League. Please, issue direction to the Governor Punjab 
to state publically that he does not want government servants to use undue 
influence in the coming elections. That under section 171 c(2) (b), the Punjab 
Government have authorized District Magistrates to launch prosecutions against 
Muslim Leaguers for religion’s undue influence in the elections. But section 
c(2) (a) has been excluded because it covers undue influence by public servants 
who are escaping a year’s rigorous imprisonment because the Unionist 
Government will never give that sanction. Would you like to consider the 
advisability of approaching the Viceroy on this subject because under section 
196 Criminal Procedure Code, the Governor General in Council can authorise 
the District Magistrates or some judicial officer to sanction prosecution of 
government servants.” 20 Regarding indiscipline among the Leaguers she also 
wrote to Jinnah that, “we are looking forward to your coming here. True, the 

18. The Eastern Times, March 5, 1947. 
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League has become a mass movement but there are many uncontrolled elements 
in it that need your presence very badly. It is unwise when the pupils try to 
excel their master.” 21 

The Punjab Provincial Muslim League vigorously campaigned for the 
provincial elections from November 1945 to January 1946. Jinnah himself 
visited Punjab in the last week of January 1946 and addressed a few public 
meetings. 22 A few days before the polling, Lady Vicky Noon finally reported to 
Jinnah that, “we are told that the position in Muslim constituencies is becoming 
better and better. Altogether, the progress of the Muslim League has been a 
most wonderful and gratifying experience. The situation in parts, thinking 
only of the rural areas, still remains fluid but we are heading for a good 
majority.” 23 

After the elections, Vicky Noon played a crucial role in formulating the 
policies of the Punjab Muslim League. She advised Jinnah to start a mass 
movement against the government of Khizar Hayat Khan Tiwana and to attempt 
to establish a ministry of the League. She wrote to Jinnah, “The disappointment 
in the public is great and sincere and the only thing for the League now to do 
is to work still harder not to let them lose confidence in the Muslim League 
organization. The electorate was hoping for a League Ministry that could undo 
all the wrong that has been committed against them and that will start on the 
constructive course of administration. Everything possible must therefore be 
done for the formation of a ministry. We just had to fight over here and to do 
our utmost to be in power so as to save the public from vindication and 
oppression. Besides, it was a flame like enthusiasm that inspired the people, 
the villagers in particular to vote for the Muslim League, mainly based on 
religious fervour. We fear that the coalition ministry and the official power will 
be used to reduce and crush the present Muslim League strength” 24 . Later, 
Vicky Noon actively participated in the Direct Action Movement of the Punjab 
Muslim League. She addressed an exclusively women gathering in Lahore and 
asked Muslim women to be ready for making all sacrifices to achieve Pakistan. 
She further said, “the time has come when we will not hesitate to sacrifice our 
property, our rest, our lives and even our children’s lives in the struggle to 
obtain our objective.” 25 

Lady Vicky Noon was religiously dedicated to the cause of the Muslim 
League and the demand of Pakistan. She was also inspired with the leadership 
and motivating guidance of Jinnah. She wrote to Jinnah that, “Sometimes the 
magnitude of the task ahead frightens me, and then my thoughts revert to you 
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and I pray that you may be given a long life so as to guide us.” 26 Her contribution 
to the cause of the Punjab Provincial Muslim League and for the Pakistan 
movement was significant and that can be explained in two ways. Firstly, 
Vicky Noon was a serious, keen and careful observer of the Punjab politics 
and politics of the Punjab Muslim League. She regularly wrote to Jinnah 
regarding the political happenings of the province and also time and again, 
provided useful suggestions to Jinnah on the matters of Punjab Muslim League. 
She, thus, helped Jinnah to control the politics of the Provincial Muslim League 
and to formulate his policies regarding the activities of the Punjab Muslim 
League. Secondly, Vicky Noon herself campaigned for the cause of the Muslim 
League and the demand of Pakistan. She addressed a number of the women 
gatherings during the elections of 1 946 and during the Direct Action Movement 
of the Punjab Muslim League. She stood firmly behind the Punjab Muslim 
League during its struggle for Pakistan from 1945 to 1947. 


26. Shamsul Hasan Collection, Vol. IV, p. 3 1 . 



HISTORY OF THE KALKA-SHIMLA RAILWAY LINE 

(1903-2003) 

Madhu Sharma* 

Spectacular as well as marvellous scenery along the whole way, 
magnificent construction of buildings scattered throughout the area, dwelling 
salubrious climate, green pastures and snow covered peaks, fragrance of 
flowery and beautiful red coloured rhododendron is no doubt other than 
called by the name of ‘Queen of Hills’ or Simla or Shimla which is the most 
favourite hill station of everyone especially, the tourists in the whole of northern 
India. 

Shimla is blessed with all the natural bounties, one can think of, dwelling 
on a panoramic location, the hilly town is surrounded by beautiful green pastures 
and snow capped peaks. 1 

The history of Shimla is very old, interesting as well as fascinating. Mention 
must be made of Jakhu which is the homeland of monkeys. It is this Jakhu hill 
where Lord Hanuman put his sacred feet on the summit and took rest, while 
bringing life saving butti called Sanjivani butti from the Himalayas. 

About origin of its name, different views are expressed by different 
persons. Some are of the view that the name is derived from a tiny village 
called Shimla or Shumlah. Others give their opinion that the name is derived 
from the word ‘Shyeamalay’ or ‘Shyamalaya’ meaning blue-house i.e., the 
house built of blue slates, by a faqir on Jakhu who used to serve water to the 
passers by. 2 

According to one version, the name is derived from the word ‘Shamla’ 
meaning a blue female, another name for Goddess Kali. Previously the town 
was spelled as Simla. The spelling Shimla was officially adopted in 1983. 
Shimla city is situated at 3 1°6’ north latitude and 77° 1 1 ’ east longitude. 3 

History of Shimla goes back to the period of Anglo-Gurkha war in the 
beginning of the 19 th century. The Gurkhas were badly defeated by the Sikhs 
in the battle of Kangra in 1804. This forced the Gurkhas to take shelter in the 
hills. The war between the British Government and Nepal was declared on 

♦Reader, Department of History, ICDEOL, H.P. University, Shimla-171005. 
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November 1, 18 14, 4 it was resolved by the Britishers to expel the Gurkhas 
from the hill territories. Hill people and the chiefs of the Hill States joined 
hands with Britishers in their struggle against the Gurkhas. The Gurkha General, 
Amar Singh Thapa, surrendered and signed a treaty at Sangauli on 28th 
November, 1815. 5 

Lieutenant Ross, the then Assistant Political Agent in the hill states 
constructed the first British residence in 1819. In 1821, the garrison 
Commander, Captain Charles Pratt Kennedy, erected the first pucca and 
permanent house in Shimla. The present Shiml a originally belonged conjointly 
to the Maharaja of Patiala and the Rana of Keonthal and in 1830, the British 
Government decided to acquire the area in exchange of some other area. 

Britishers liked this place very much and started spending their summers 
in Shimla in order to protect themselves from the scorching and intense heat 
of the plains. By 183 1, Shimla had become the resort of the rich, the idle and 
the invalid with upward of sixty houses scattered here and there over the hills 
around. 6 

It had the population of just 320 souls in the year 1 842 but soon developed 
not only as the summer headquarters of the Government of India and the 
Government of Punjab but also as a beautiful hill station of Northern India. 7 

For some years during the second World War, Shimla became the 
headquarters of the Burma Government during which period Japanese army 
had occupied that country. From 1 876 to 1947, this place remained the regular 
summer headquarter of the Government of Punjab and after the country was 
partitioned, the Government of East Punjab made it their regular headquarters. 8 

But the means of transport and communication were not developed. As 
regards the growth of transportation in the area, one has to return to the 
middle of the 19th century, when none of the Kalka-Shimla Road, nor the 
Hindustan-Tibet Road and the railway line were in existence. 

In order to connect Shimla with Kalka, a 2 1 mile track via Kasauli, Sabathu, 
Kakkar-hatti and Sairi 9 was in existence. Earlier the means of travel to the hills 
was by Jampans (Sedan Chair fitted with curtains and slung on poles bom by 
bearers at an even trot) 10 for women. The other means of conveyance were 

4. Wright Danial, Nepal : History of the Country and People (1877, Reprint, Cosmo 
Publication, New Delhi, 1987), p. 17. 
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horses, ponies, tongas (horse driven carts) doolies perhaps mules. Men usually 
rode the track. Thus, we can say that the travellers suffered a great amount of 
discomfort but the real miserable and pitiable condition was of about 15,000 
local persons who were requisitioned from their villages to haul the Sahibs, 
mem sahibs and baba log up the hills for a pittance." 

The way between Ambala and Kalka, during those days, was also not 
easily accessible or approachable due to flooding of river Ghuggar 12 in rainy 
seasons, with the result that the passengers and goods could not be moved 
and were halted for many days. The crossing of the river was sometimes 
possible by elephants only. 

The next important development plan was to construct the Grand 
Hindustan Tibet Road from Ambala in the plains through the hills so that the 
bullocks or horses drawn wagon trains could replace the human portage. 
History of the Railway Line 

The idea of a rail link from Kalka to Shimla was very old, when in ‘ Delhi - 
Gazette’’ 1846-49, a correspondent in November, 1847 sketched the route of 
a railway line to Shimla which initially was six years before the first train 
whistled through the Indian sub-continent running between Mumbai and Thane. 
But the project was launched only in 1901. The railway line could only be 
completed after great efforts and at a cost of Rs. 171 lakhs in the year 1903. 13 
It was whistled on 9 November 1 903 and the line was opened for traffic as a 
link from the Delhi-Ambala-Kalka branch of the East Indian Railway. In order 
to make the journey short, the train has to pass through 103 tunnels. 

Credit of starting the railway line goes to Bhalku who belonged to a 
village called Jhanjanr or Jajjaju in Kandaghat, District Solan, Himachal Pradesh. 
Bhalku labourer suggested that the track from Kalka to Shimla was revealed to 
him by his devta (deity). The rail line track spins like two shining silver threads. 
The Kalka-Shimla Narrow Gauge Section has been described by the Guinness 
Book of Rail Facts and Feats as the “Greatest Narrow Gauge Engineering in 
India.” Whereas this rail route features in the Guinness Book of World 
Records for offering the steepest rise in altitude in the space of 96 kilometers. 14 
This hill section is amongst the most spectacular narrow-gauge lines in the 
world. 

The railway line from Kalka to Shimla is of Narrow Gauge line. There are 
only four narrow gauge rail routes on hills. The other three are being the 
Darjeeling, Ooty and Pathankot-Jogindernagar routes. 15 Actually for the Kalka- 

11. www.ksrl00.com. 

12. A Brochure on Shimla City. Government of Himachal Pradesh. Directorate of Economics 
and Statistics, issued by District Statistical Office, Shimla 1973, p. 10. 

13. Ibid 

14. The Tribune on Saturday, Windows, Chandigarh, November 8, 2003, p. 1 . 

15. Ibid 
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Shimla route, which was proposed in 1891, Darjeeling route was used as a 
model. 16 

This wonderful and beautiful mountain railway was constructed under 
the supervision of the late Mr. H.S. Harrington, Chief Engineer and agent of 
the Kalka-Shimla railway. 17 

Many difficulties were faced while constructing this railway line and 
tunnels. In order to make the Kalka-Shimla route small, the train has to pass 
through 103 tunnels (initially, there were 107 tunnels and in 1930, as some of 
them were defunct they were renumbered to 103). Today there are 102 tunnels 
but this line is and till referred to have 103 tunnels (one not in use). 

Some of the tunnels have hoary tales to tell. There is, a Hindu temple on 
the peak of a hill at Taradevi, where an annual fair is held. It was decided to 
construct a tunnel below or under this hill which was to be 1/4 mile long. 
People were superstitious and claimed that the Goddess would never allow the 
construction of the tunnel. When the tunnel was still half-bored, great 
excitement arose when reports came in that there was a huge snake (serpent) 
which was several feet in length under the tunnel and had stopped the working 
of the tunnel but the reptile actually turned out to be a long iron-pipe running 
all along the tunnel to convey fresh air. 18 

One such instance or tale is that of Col. Barog who was the Engineer 
Incharge of the construction of Barog tunnel. The original alignment of the 
Barog tunnel was set about a kilometre above the existing one. Digging started 
from both sides of the hill and after a good amount of burrowing was done, it 
was realized that the two ends of the tunnel would never meet. The Engineer, 
a Col. S. Barog was fined one rupee for the wastage. Unable to stomach this, 
he shot himself. This tunnel bears the blood of its creator which cannot be 
forgotten. Even now, also above the station, in a thickest of pine and oak, the 
head of the old tunnel may still be witnessed. 

The first engine used was the steam engine, for the journey. Vintage 
steam engine was manufactured in 1906 by the London based North British 
Locomotive Company. 19 

Brief History of Various Stations, Tunnels and Bridges 

When one starts the journey from Kalka to Shimla, one has to cross 
through 18 stations, 103 tunnels and 869 bridges. The rail line begins to climb 
more or less immediately after its departure from Kalka station. The railway 
stations are built in the Gothic style. Even today small stations along the Kalka 


16. Ibid. 

17. Edward Buck, Shimla Past and Present, (Minerva Book House), Shimla 1904, 1925, 
Reprint 1989, p. 17. 

18. Edward J. Buck, Shimla Past and Present (Minerva Book House), Shimla 1904, 1925, 
Reprint 1989, p.18. 

19. The Tribune, Chandigarh, Friday, November 7, 2003. 
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Shimla rail-line have pleasing and musical names like Koti, Barog, Solan and 
Kanoh. One is thrilled to know the history of the stations like that of Taksal 
where most of the kings of the era had their mint. 

The names of the 1 8 railway stations along with their altitude above sea 
level are given below: 20 


Sr. No. 

Railway Stations 

Altitude above 
Sea Level 

1. 

Kalka 

656 metres 

2. 

Taksal 

806 metres 

3. 

Gumman 

940 metres 

4. 

Koti 

1098 metres 

5. 

Sanwara 

1334 metres 

6. 

Dharampur (Himachal) 

1469 metres 

7. 

Kumarhatti (Dagshai) 

1579 metres 

8. 

Barog 

1531 metres 

9. 

Solan 

1494 metres 

10. 

Salogra 

1509 metres 

11. 

Kandaghat 

1433 metres 

12. 

Kanoh 

1647 metres 

13. 

Kathleghat 

1701 metres 

14. 

Shoghi 

1832 metres 

15. 

Taradevi 

1936 metres 

16. 

Jutogh 

1958 metres 

17. 

Summerhill 

2042 metres 

18. 

Shimla 

2075 metres 


Dharampur : The first main station from Kalka to Shimla is Dharampur. 
It is about 20 miles from Kalka. The gradient here is quite steep and in order to 
achieve the flatter gradients required by the railways, the line develops into 
three loops at Taksal, Gumman and Dharampur. After leaving Dharampur, the 
railway line gains on the road route by taking short cuts and tunnels. 21 

20. (a) Information collected from the Railway Station, Shimla. 

(b) www.ksrl00.com. 

21 . The Tribune on Saturday, Windows, Chandigarh. November 8, 2003, p. 1 . 
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Barog : Barog is midway between Kalka and Shimla. Here the train stops 
for a longer period. The Barog railway station is constructed in such a way 
that a kuhl is running beneath the building. 22 

After crossing over a number of stations the train reaches Taradevi. After 
leaving Taradevi it curves round Summerhill and finally reaches Shimla. 

Tunnels : All the tunnels were built between 1900 and 1903. The longest 
tunnel is at Barog being over a kilometre long. This tunnel is also known by the 
name of tunnel number 33. This tunnel is 3,752 feet long. The place and the 
Barog Railway Stations were named after Engineer Col. S. Barog. This tunnel 
remained the second longest tunnel on Indian Railways for a very long time. It 
is a straight tunnel passing through fissured sand stone. Names of other 
important tunnels are Koti which is 2,276 feet long, Tara Devi which is 1,615 
feet long and tunnel number 103 which is 1,135 feet long. Tunnel number 46 
does not exist any more. 

A characteristic feature of all these tunnels is that when these tunnels are 
to be repaired or renovated, plain mirror are used for illuminating in order to 
catch the sunlight and reflect this light inside the tunnel. 

Bridges : When one is travelling from Kalka-Shimla railway line, one is 
thrilled to see the engineering and architectural structure mid designing of the 
bridges. There are stone, masonary and arched bridges which use lime stone 
and have as many as 4 storeys, each storey having an arch and each arch 
having a different configuration. 23 There are total 869 (3% of the line=2.48 
km.) bridges. The longest bridge is 67.77 metre (No. 220). Besides this, there 
are 33 major bridges. 

An important feature of Kalka-Shimla route is the absence of girder- 
bridges. There is only one 60 foot plate girder span in a pine wood near 
Dharampur and a steel trestle viaduct which replaced a stone gallery in 1935. 24 

The others are bridges viaducts with multi arched galleries along the 
track which resemble Roman aqueducts. These bridges are very beautiful to 
look at. The railway stations are located near the bridges so that labourers 
who were employed in constructing the bridges could take rest. Some of the 
bridges are very famous like Bridge No. 493, historically known as the “Arch 
Gallery.” It is situated between Kandaghat and Kanoh stations, is an arch 
bridge in three stages and is constructed with stone masonry. Bridge No. 226 
between Sonwara and Dharampur is a bridge having an arch gallery having 5 
tier galleries of multiple spans, constructed with stone-masonry and bridging 
a deep valley surrounded by high peaks. 25 

Railway authorities are now very eager and are making full efforts to get 

22. Ibid. 

23. The Tribune on Saturday, Windows, Chandigarh, November 8, 2003, p. 1. 

24. Ibid. 

25. www.ksr 100.com. 
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the UNESCO to declare three of the famous bridges i.e., Bridge No. 541, 226 
and 483 as world Heritage sites. 

Curves : There are total 919 curves. 26 More than two thirds of the track 
is curved, sometimes at angles as sharp as 48 degrees (R=37m). The total 
length of curved track is 67.68 km. (70% of the total). 27 

Some of the memorabilia is still found in some of the stations which is 
worth mentioning. Fantastic wall clocks were used. In Summerhill and Barog 
railway stations, ancient wall clocks are still seen. These wall clocks are wound 
by the help of a key of SW Benson 1 903. Semi-porcelain hand painted crockery, 
made in England and furniture like dressing table and chairs etc. are also to be 
seen in the Barog railway station. Crockery like incomplete tea set, rice-plate 
and jugs etc. are also kept at a safe place and locked up. 

Ancient Communication and track control system called Neal’s Token 
Instrument System is still in use on this rail section. Block-phones are also 
used to establish links between two railway stations. Lanterns are still used to 
signal the trains to move or stop. 28 
Coaches 

Various coaches have been started. The earlier coaches had wooden tops 
and wooden berths. But now painted coaches with steel tops providing the 
comfort of chair car are in fashion. 

A coach called Shivalik Queen, provides privacy in the form of coupes 
i.e., Coupe coach. For those wanting more luxury the railway provides Shivalik 
Palace Coach (i.e. , Party Coach) which is a separate luxurious compartment 
with attractive interiors, provision of sleepers and beautiful sofas for relaxing, 
having well-equipped kitchen and an attendant to serve drinks and foods, as 
well as attached bathroom. 

Then there is a Shivalik Deluxe Express. Now a days, Northern Railway 
offers several options for travel between Kalka and Shimla. A Shatabdi type 
super fast luxury express train called the Shivalik Deluxe has also been started. 
Rail Cars have also been started. There is now Deluxe Rail Motor Car 

also. 

The duration of the journey by train is 5 hrs. 30 minutes and by Rail Car 
it is 4 hours 10 minutes. 

Centenary Celebrations 

Kalka-Shimla Railway Line celebrated its centenary from 9 th November 
2003 to 15 th November 2003. 

The vintage 97 years steam engine which was condemned in 1971 and 
replaced by diesel engine was again brought from the railway backyards, 

26. 100 Glorious years of Kalka-Shimla Railway line (1903-2003). Indian Railways, 
Northern Railway, Ambala Division. 

27. Ibid. 

28. The Tribune on Saturday, Windows, Chandigarh, November 8, 2003, p. 1 . 
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repaired and beautifully decorated for the historic occasion and renamed as 
‘Pawandoot’ and driven by Man Singh. 

This ‘Pawandoot’ made the railway journey of 3 1 km. heritage run from 
the Shimla extension railway station to Kaithlighat. 

The ancient Hill-puffer was beautifully decorated. Flocking all around 
Pawandoot were children, men and women dressed in their best clothes, all 
eyes were fixed on the attractive red coloured Hill Puffer garlanded with sweet 
smelling flowers. People with tricolour flags, smiled, clapped and waved. The 
auspicious Pawandoot was packed with important VIP’s including the Himachal 
Governor V.S. Kokje, Chief Minister Virbhadra Singh, the Union Minister for 
railways Nitish Kumar and other dignitaries. The coaches were beautifully 
decorated and had push back seats. 

In fact before being sent to the museum almost three decades back the 
same very Pawandoot had pulled coaches which carried important Indian and 
European personalities like Mahatma Gandhi, Jawaharlal Nehru, Sardar Patel, 
Maulana Abdul Kalam Azad, Lord Curzon and other Viceroys, including Lord 
Mountbatten, when they visited this erstwhile capital of the British raj for 
parleys for the country’s freedom. 29 Important railway stations and bridges 
were beautifully illuminated and portals of tunnels were also painted afresh. A 
photo-exhibition of the old and rare photographs covering the Kalka-Shimla 
section was held on the Shimla railway station from where a steam engine 
locomotive hauled train was decorated for its journey to Kaithlighat. 

The Union Minister for railways committed to completing the major broad 
gauge rail line from Kalka to Parwanoo within a period of one year. 

“Since master surveyor or Baba Bhalku had a tremendous contribution in 
completion of the Kalka-Shimla rail line 100 years ago, the Railway Ministry 
plans to establish a Baba Bhalku centenary museum, which will house archives 
related to the Kalka-Shimla rail line heritage,” he announced. He said the Ministry 
would ensure that the Kalka-Shimla line is properly maintained. “We can even 
bring back the steam-engine on the Kalka-Shimla rail track, if it can help boost 
tourism,” he added. 30 

Railway Minister Nitish Kumar was just as prompt in agreeing to Chief 
Minister Virbhadra Singh’s demand to extend the Shimla Railway Station upto 
the Victory Tunnel point to provide more space for the inter-state bus stand 
and more parking along the cart road. 31 

He honoured the maternal grandson of Bhalku, the 1 03 years old Jeet 
Ram and other relatives by presenting them with mementos. 

Efforts are being made to declare the Crow Brough Rest House built in 

29. The Times of India, New Delhi/ Chandigarh, Monday, November 10, 2003, p. 6. 

30. Hindustan Times, Chandigarh, Monday, November 10, 2003, p. 1. 

31. Ibid. 
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1921 and Wood Bank Rest House built in 1920 as World Heritage structures. 
More over a chartered steam engine service is available on the Kalka-Shimla 
line between Shimla and Katleghat. 32 

Keats has rightly said, “A thing of beauty is a joy forever: Its loveliness 
increases; it will never pass into nothingness.” This can very rightly be attributed 
to the magnificent and splendid Kalka-Shimla railway line. This magnificent 
railway line is in itself a great example of Shimla’s glorious past and shining 
future. I sincerely wish that this railway line celebrates many more such glorious 
years. 


32. The Tribune, Chandigarh, Friday, February 27, 2004, p. 11. 



ORIGIN AND EVOLUTION OF WOMEN’S 
ORGANISATIONS VIS-A-VIS WOMEN’S MOVEMENT IN 
THE COLONIAL PUNJAB 

Manju Malhotra* 

Women organizations have made significant contribution in the areas 
affecting particularly their socio-economic existence; such as anti-arrack 
agitation ofNellore district or implementing prohibition in Haryana. Moreover 
their role in the Chipko Movement and Narmada Bachao Andolan cannot be 
underplayed. Ironically, they have yet been striving hard for securing 33% 
seats in the Parliament. 

The organizational efforts of women in the post-independence India do 
not seem to be difficult as the principle of equality is enshrined in the Indian 
Constitution. In fact, they are enjoying the fruition of liberation which is the 
result of organizational efforts of their grandmothers and mothers in the pre- 
independence days. 

The object of this attempt is to trace the origin and evolution of women’s 
organizations vis-a-vis women’s movements in the colonial Punjab 1 . Once a 
large province, it included the greater part of north-western India beyond- the 
Yamuna river and Delhi, but in 1901 a separate North-West Frontier Province 
was carved out of it. In 1911 Delhi was also made a separate unit. 

In 1901 the total population of the Punjab was 24367 11 3. 2 There were 
three major communities— the Hindus, Sikhs and the Muslims. The Christians 
were in small number. The status of women in the three major communities 
was almost the same. They were treated as child producing machines and 
cooks, education was not their right. According to the Census of India; In 
1901 only 3 females per 1000 of the total population were found literates. 3 In 
fact the education of women was considered unnecessary, unorthodox and 
dangerous 4 . The small number of the educated women in the Punjab was 
partly due to the lack of educational facilities for girls and partly due to a 

♦Reader, DCS., Panjab University, Chandigarh. 

1 . Colonial Punjab means from 1 849 to 1947 the Province formed the part of the British 
India. 

2. B.S. Saini, The Social and Economic History of the Punjab, 1901-1939 (Delhi, Ess Ess 
Publication, 1975), p. 16 

3. Census of India 1901, Vol. I, Part I, p. 160. 

4. Census of India, 1921, Vol. I, Part I, p. 180. 
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deeply grounded prejudice against the education of girls as also due to the evil 
institution of child marriages and purdah. 5 

Besides that several other perverse and obnoxious social customs like 
female infanticide, enforced widowhood, ill-organised marriages, polyandry 
and polygamous families were prevalent in the Punjab. 6 The plight of women 
was not confined to the Punjab only. It was wide spread throughout the country 
which ultimately proved a spark to the enlightened leaders like Raja Ram Mohan 
Roy, Swami Dayanand Saraswati and Ishwar Chander Vidyasagar, who took 
up cudgels to eradicate the obnoxious social bigotry of the male dominating 
society towards the poor women in India. At their behest, the Colonial Govt, 
passed legislations like; in 1829 Sati was out lawed, and in 1856, with the 
Widow Remarriage Act, widow remarriage was legalized. All this was done to 
ameliorate the position of women in the society. 

In the Punjab, the Kuka Guru Ram Singh severely criticized the custom 
of girl infanticide, child marriage, Sati and trading in girls. 7 Rather the Guru 
Sahib admitted undiluted equality of women with men. Women not only joined 
his sect.. Some of them preached the doctrine of the Namdharies with great 
success. 8 

Similarly the Arya Samaj movement also launched a crusade against the 
social evils. For the transformation of the society, the Samaj paid ample attention 
to female education. With the spread of education, liberal and rational ideas by 
the Arya Samaj is some women who were the mothers, wives and daughters 
of the Arya Samaj families came out of their traditional shells. They started 
participating in the politico-religious meetings of the samaj as early as the 
beginning of the Twentieth Century 9 . 

Under the patronage of the Arya Samaj, the women of the Punjab took 
keen interest in the Swadeshi movement 10 . They formed their own small groups 
and organized separate meetings of women. Perhaps, it can be said to be the 
origin of women’s organization although without any formal groups. As it is 
evident from the various sources, the objects of their meetings was purely 
nationalist not feminists. In the beginning, their activities were confined to the 
collection of funds for the Samaj and popularization of indigenous goods. 11 

Under the patronage of the Arya Samaj, a number of women’s societies 
sprang up throughout the province. The C.I.D. reported to the Home 

5. LajpatRai, The Arya Samaj (Bombay, Longmans Green and Co.. 1915), pp. 143-144. 

6. Manju Verma, The Role of Women in the Freedom Movement in Punjab (1919-47), 
(Delhi, Abhijeet Publications, 2003), pp. 4-13. 

7. Foreign Department (Political-A) March 1867, Proceedings Nos. 111-1 12, National 
Archives of India, New Delhi, (NAI). 

8. Ibid; February 1868, Proceedings Flo. 202-203. 

9. The Panjabee, Nov. 28, 1904. 

10. Ibid., Sept. 18, Oct. 2, Oct. 16, 1905. 

11. Ibid. 
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Department about the interest taken by the women of the Punjab in the political 
campaign which owed its origin to the Arya Samaj. The reports also indicated 
that the women were far more zealous than their men in furthering the cause 
of the Samaj and they had meeting places of their own to receive papers and 
deliver lectures. The British Govt, regarded it as an anti-British force to be 
reckoned within the future. 12 

Many prominent women of the Punjab who assumed the new roles of 
leadership were; Sarla Devi Choudharani; Har Devi, Vero Amolakram, Mrs. 
Ramjiwai Hansraj, Poorni, Smt. Jamna Bai and Smt. Sushila. 

These women organized separate meetings and committees for the women 
at different places of the Punjab. The committees were formed to spread the 
spirit of nationalism and patriotism. 

From Sarla Devi Chaudharani originated the idea of donating one-tenth 
of ornaments by Hindu women to the “Revenge Fund”. For the collection of 
Revenge Fund, female committees were formed. It was a striking feature that 
even the Muslim women also joined the committees of Hindu women. 13 

Informal groups of women which owed its origin during the Swadeshi 
Movement (1904-1905) gained momentum. Close acquaintance and mutual 
exchange of views among the women in these groups nurtured the idea of a 
formal group. 

In November 1910, a formal women’s organization was started under 
the leadership of Mrs. B.N. Sen with a desire to form a ‘great sisterhood’. It 
was organized under the name of “ Bharat Stree MahamandalT The nucleus 
of this organization was formed at Lahore in 1910 at a private meeting of 
women under the presidency of Mrs. B.N. Sen. Smt. Sarla Devi Chaudharani 
was appointed its General Secretary. The object of this organization was to 
bring together the women of all castes and creeds on the basis of their common 
interests in the moral and material progress of the women of India. 14 

It was a great achievement on the part of the women of the Punjab. The 
Lahore branch of this organization laid stress on female education. Several 
women joined Bharat Stree Mahamandal to carry out its programme actively. 
Mrs. PC. Chatterjee became the President of the Lahore branch. Mrs. Ram 
Saran Dass and Mrs. Shadi Lai were the Vice-Presidents and Miss Majumdar 
who was a moving spirit of this branch was its Secretary. She lent the best 
rooms in her house for the holding of classes. Smt.' Sushila Tehalram also 
gave her valuable assistance to the mandal . 15 

12. Home Department (Political-B), Govt, oflndia, Proceedings, October 1907, Nos. 40- 
49. 

13. Home Department (Political-B), Govt, oflndia. Proceedings, July 1907, Nos. 39-177. 
(Revenge Fund was collected to secure the release of Lala Lajpat Rai and other under trials), 

14. The Modern Review, October 1911, pp. 344-47. 

15. Ibid., p. 349. ’ 
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Sarla Devi Choudharani made frantic efforts to advocate and spread the 
cause of the Bharat Stree Mahamandal. She toured other places also to extend 
the branches of the Bharat Stree Mahamandal . 16 

It was a striking feature that contrary to the earlier belief women shed 
their mutual jealousies for the first time to organize themselves. They stepped 
out of their houses yet in Purdah to join hands for the amelioration of their 
fellow sisters. 

The women of the royal families also came forward to organize the women 
of the Punjab. They also thought for their betterment. Kunwar Rani Harnam 
Singh 17 who belonged to the royal household of Kapurthala State in Punjab 
was a pioneer woman of the province. She strongly favoured women’s 
education. She believed that “India’s greatest need is the proper education of 
our women”, because she thought, “what social reforms can we expect if the 
women are not educated and enlightened ? What good are all the doctors if the 
mothers and wives are not able to carry out their instructions ? What good are 
all the scientific sanitary rules if the ladies of our household do not understand 
the Principles of hygiene and the benefits of sanitation ? Therefore something 
should be done to carry on our girls’ education even after they are married or 
put behind the purdah For this purpose, she started Indian Women’s Memorial. 
She suggested “the joinings of women of every province together to start the 
training of five Indian girls in each province as teachers who further can teach 
the young married girls who are unable to attend school.” 18 

The Rani also started an Infant Welfare Centre in Jullundar. She also 
organised sewing and knitting classes for women and kept them busy making 
garments for the poor. At Shimla, she started a ladies club. Infact for the 
progress of the Indian women, Rani combined the Western ideas of freedom 
and advance with the Eastern idea of being ideal housewives. 19 

Punjabi women who championed the cause of their fellow sisters took 
keen interest in the political activities of the Congress. In fact the Indian National 
Congress too, provided the women immense opportunities to participate in its 
political activities. Mrs. Harkishan Lai from Lahore was elected as a delegate 
to attend the 25 th Indian National Congress held at Allahabad in December 
1 910. 20 In 1 92 1,18 women delegates from the Punjab attended the session of 
the Indian National Congress held at Ahmedabad. 21 Then onwards it became a 

1 6. Home Department (Political- B) Govt, of India, Proceedings, January 1912, Nos. 121-123. 

1 7. Rani Lady Harnam Singh was a well known figure in North India. She was the daughter 
of Revered GolakNath. Bom in 1849 she married Raja Harnam Singh of Kapurthala 
State (The Tribune. 20th September, 1924). 

18. Padmini Sen Gupta, The Story of the Women of India, (New Delhi, Indian Book Company, 
1974), pp. 258-260. 

19. Ibid. 

20. Report of the Indian National Congress held at Allahabad. December 1910, p. 2 13. 

21. Report of the 36th Indian National Congress, held at Ahmedabad, 1921, p. 98. 
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regular feature for the Punjabi women to attend the annual sessions of the 
Indian National Congress as delegates. With the upsurge of the Indian National 
Movement, a sizeable number of women became members of the Provincial 
Congress Committee under the auspices of the Indian National Congress. 

The organizational efforts of women became a motivating factor for 
them. It imbued them with high spirits. 

The evolution of such activities evoked a small elite group of women to 
come forward to enter public life. Who, without challenging the traditional 
roles and familial responsibilities of women worked actively to generate political 
awareness among their fellow sisters. For this purpose several organizations 
of women were formed at several places of the countiy. In order to link up 
these groups and to establish coordination among them a need was felt to 
establish women’s organization on a country level. The first such group was 
Women’s Indian Association (WIA) organized in 1917 and the other was All 
India Women’s Conference (AIWC) organized in 1927. Although both the 
organizations were non-political and wanted to promote educational opportunities 
for women and upliftment of their status by social and legal reforms. But later 
on, became involved in the question of women’s right to vote and organized a 
suffragette movement. 22 

In 1917, the Women’s Indian Association sent a deputation of fourteen 
women under the leadership of Sarojini Naidu to meet Lord Chelmsford, Viceroy 
and Governor General of India. Sarla Devi Chaudharani, wife of Pandit Ram 
Bhuj Dutt Chaudhary of Lahore was also among the deputationists. They 
demanded women’s right to vote. 23 

Another pioneer woman of the Punjab was Rameshwari Nehru (1886- 
1966). She was the daughter of Raja Narendra Nath who was known as “The 
Grand Old Man of the Punjab”. She made her valuable contribution to the 
women’s movement as President of Indian Women’s Association and All India 
Women’s Conference. 24 She supported the women’s right to vote. In England, 
Rameshwari Nehru delivered a speech at a women’s college claiming the 
suffragette movement in India a fight against orthodoxy and ignorance and 
not against the other sex. She said the Indian women wanted the right to vote, 
not from a sense of self-aggrandizement but from a desire to fulfil their duties 
and responsibilities in public life. 25 

She went to England in 1923 to attend the conference relating to the 
problems of women. She was also instrumental in founding the All India 

22. Vijay Agnew; Elite Women in Indian Politics, (Delhi, Vikas Publishing, 1979), pp. 104- 

105. 

23. Padmini Sen Gupta, The Story of Women of India (New Delhi, Indian Book Company, 

1974), pp. 182-183. 

24. Ibid., p. 215. 

25. Rameshwari Nehru Papers, Nehru Memorial Museum Library, New Delhi. 
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Women’s Conference 26 . In 1940, she became the President of the All India 
Women’s Conference. 27 

Another name who deserves special mention as one of the founders of 
the All India Women’s Conference is Raj Kumari Amrit Kaur. She belonged to 
a royal family. Her father, Raja Harnam Singh was a prince of the Sikh State of 
Kapurthala, Born on 2 nd February 1 889 in Lucknow, Rajkumari was the only 
daughter of her parents. She got her early as well as college education in 
England. She served as the Secretary of All India Women’s Conference in 
1930 and from 1931-1933 as its President. 28 In 1930, she/ gave evidence before 
the Lothian Committee on Indian Franchise and later as a member of the 
delegation of Women’s organization, she testified before the Joint Select 
Committee of Parliament on Indian Constitutional Reforms. 29 

In 1 945, Rajkumari went to London to attend the UNESCO. She strongly 
favoured women’s education a'nd severeally criticized social institutions such 
as child marriage and purdah. Her greatest contribution to the women’s 
movement is the part she has played in winning for them “adult franchise”. 30 

The beginning of anti-colonial struggle, and emergence of Gandhi as 
leader too provided women immense opportunities to step out of their age old 
traditional purdah. The participation and involvement of Punjabi women in the 
non violent, non-cooperation movement made them aware and conscious of 
their rights. Under the auspices of the Congress, several women’s conferences 
were convened and committees were organized, side by side women struggled 
hard to achieve political as well as social freedom. 


26. Shadi Ram Joshi, InsaniyatKe Pahredar, Hindi (Delhi, Gandhi Pustak Ghar, 1 972), pp. 
83-86. 

27. Rameshwari Nehru Papers. ■ ’ 

28. Ellenor Morton; Women Behind Mahatama Gandhi (London, The Stellar Press, 1954), 

pp. 193-195.' , ' ' 

29. Padmini Sen Gupta, op. cit., pp. 260-261. ; 

30. Ibid 



PEOPLE’S STRUGGLE AND RESISTANCE IN THE 
PRINCELY STATES OF PUNJAB (1920-48) 

Shallu Chaw la* 

j 

In my paper, I have tried to account for the growth of religious-political 
and agrarian movements in the princely states of Punjab and the efforts made 
by the Maharajas in combating these movements. The princely States for 
years had been sealed books. High walls of political isolation had been reared 
up to prevent the infiltration of the urge for freedom and democracy into the 
States. In these States, the political set up for years continued to be largely an 
arrangement arrived at between the Princes and the British Government. In 
the absence of an effective challenge to authority of the Princes, the States 
continued to be unbridled autocracies wherein democratic institutions even in 
an elementary form did not exist. 

The administration in almost all the Princely States of Punjab was 
deliberately kept backward, antiquated and even medieval. 1 In these states, a 
vast majority of the population lived in villages. Only 10.4 percent of the total 
population lived in the Urban areas. 2 The Rulers and their courtiers were 
concerned only with the revenues of the States and their chief criterion of 
efficiency of an administrator was the state of revenue under their control. 
These States existed for the pleasure of the Princes. The Rajas and the Maharajas 
had the reputation for spending most of their time abroad. 3 The budgets of 
these States reveal how they were the very antithesis of the concept of a 
‘welfare state’. 4 People in general were leading a miserable life. Poverty 
dominated their lives and majority of them ever remained voiceless, 

The Jagirdars, the biswedars, the sardars and the kakas were busy imitating 
their Rulers in the matter of demonstrative consumption. Lack of enterprising 
spirit kept the Hindu trader away from industries, but they did make profits 
out of bulk orders from the palace and the rich aristocracy or from marketing 

*Moga. 

1. E.W.R. Lumby, The Transfer of Power in India 1945-47, London, 1954, p. 204; The 
Chamber of Princes The Crisis and the Press, Delhi, 1936, pp. 12-13. 

2. Penderal Moon, The Future of India, London, 1945, p. 9. 

3. Ramesh Walia, Praja Mandal Movement in East Punjab States, Patiala, 1972, p. 34; 
Harchand Singh Bawa, 'Pepsu Services’, The Tribune, 28 May, 1953. 

4. Patiala State Administrative Reports for the years 1920-21 and 1929-30, Facts About 
'Pepsu : — A Compendium of SalientFacts and Figures ofCommon Interests concerning 

, Pepsu, Patiala, 1953,, p. 24. - 
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of agricultural produce. In the countryside, money-lending was a very safe 
and lucrative business. The State power was at the back of the trader-cum- 
banker and the landed aristocrat and the whole burden of emergencies and 
crisis fell on the agriculturist. 5 

All the State services were monopolized by the landed aristocracies or 
the urbanite Hindu traders and persons imported from British India. Only the 
army had a handful of jobs to provide to the common village folk. Corruption 
was rampant and in some States posts were openly auctioned. 6 Everybody 
was constantly trying to please his superior and factional intrigues were common. 
There were plots and counter-plots to gain access to the Ruler. 7 

Educationally and culturally, the States were backward. Of course, Patiala 
led all other States in starting a degree college in 1876 but the number of 
students remained as low as 290 in 1920- 21. 8 Kapurthala had only an 
intermediate college which was raised to the degree level in the forties. Faridkot 
had its college only in 1 942 and Nabha in 1 946. Facilities for female Education 
were even worse. 

The rulers in the States were strongly averse to the idea of universal 
education and awareness among masses. They had not only banned the entry 
of the newspapers in their States but had also disallowed any to be published 
in their territories. The Patiala Sentinal and the Nabha Akhbar, were the 
mouth-pieces of their respective governments and can hardly be termed as 
newspapers. The attitude of the State administration towards newspapers 
would be clear from the following report of the District Magistrate in the 
Faridkot State : 

“There would be no benefit from newspapers; rather these would 
unnecessarily propagate wrong and dangerous ideas. Never in our State was 
any newspaper sold.” 9 

Printed matter was not Allowed entry and political literature was 
confiscated. Post offices, in most of the princely States of Punjab being under 
the control of their own governments, performed the job of censoring letters 
with utmost perfection. 10 

As the tide of freedom movement rose high, greater concessions were 
offered by the British Government in the Provinces. But in the Princely States 
the absence of a numerically significant middle class and their comparative lag 

5. Ramesh Walia, op. cit . , p. 40. 

6. Letter written by President, Punjab States Regional Council to Sardar Patel, 21 Oct. 

1947. AISPC papers. List No: 3, File No: 138, pp. 123-24. 

7. Jermani Das, The Maharaja, Bombay, 1969, p. 14. 

8. Ramesh Walia, op. cit., p. 43. 

9. Confidential Diaries of the District Magistrate, No. 2920-21, Faridkot State Records, 

File No: 23, PSA. 

10. Ramesh Walia, op. cit., p. 45; W.W. Hunter, Earl of Mayo (Ruler of India Series, 1891) 

pp. 16-18; C.H. Hardinge, Speeches, Vol. I, Calcutta, 1913, p. 318. 
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in educational, cultural and industrial development considerably delayed the 
politicalisation. The industrial backwardness negatived any active participation 
of the working classes. So, in the following years only the peasantry was left 
to assume the responsibility for unleasing political movements in the Princely 
States of Punjab." 

The freedom struggle in the States in the modem historical sense was 
waged for not more than two and a half decades — 1921 to 1947. The first 
signs of unrest among the people of Princely States appeared in early twenties. 
The agitation against the Rowlatt Act, the widespread Punjab disturbances, 
the Jallianwala Bagh massacre, Gandhi’s non- cooperation and the Khilafat 
Movement had great impact on the States people. Right from the inception of 
the Akali Movement in 1920 until its finale and even afterwards, Maharaja 
Bhupinder Singh of Patiala did his best to ease the situation for the British 
officials. 12 The activities of the Akalis emboldened the peasantry of the State 
and created an awakening among them. The threats of the police officials and 
the farman of the Maharaja could no longer check them from expressing their 
resentment against British Imperialism and its supporters — the Sikh Princes. 13 
The movement for the reform of Sikh shrines in Punjab (1921-25) launched 
by the Akalis showed the way to the Sikh peasants in the States. 14 Hundreds of 
them participated in it , courted imprisonment and faced lathi blows in the 
Guru Ka Bagh Morcha. For the first time, the Princes’ monopoly was effectively 
challenged. 15 

It was during the Jaito Morcha in 1923-24 when people in Patiala and 
Nabha openly preached disobedience and flaunted the orders of the State 
Governments. 16 

The abdication of Maharaja Ripudaman Singh of Nabha 17 and the Akali 
involvement in the affair assumed wider ramifications and the area of 
controversy expanded. The propaganda of the Press, particularly through such 
papers as Akali, Akali te Pradesi, Sacha Dhandora made a strong impact on 
the people in the Princely States. 18 

11. S.A. Khan, The Earl of Reading, London, 1924, p. 302. . 

12. Sir Daya Kishan Kaul, Prime Minister, Patiala State’s Note in Dr Ganda Singh (ed.), 
Confidential Papers of the Akali Movement, Amritsar, 1965, pp. 183-92; Mohinder 
Singh, The Akali Movement, Delhi, 1978, p. 34. 

13. Mohinder Singh, op. cit., pp. 65-72. 

14. Gurcharan Singh, Jiwan Sardar Sewa Singh Thikriwala (Punjabi), Patiala, 1970, pp. 
27-28. 

15. Sohan Singh Josh, Akali Morchian Da Itihas (Punjabi), Delhi, 1972, pp. 480-81. 

16. Mohinder Singh , op. cit., pp 63-70. 

17. Maharaja Ripudaman Singh ascended the throne on 20th December 1911, was made to 
abdicate in favour of his son, Partap Singh on 9 July 1923. 

18. Maharaja’s letter dated 29 May 1925 to Malcolm Hailey, and Hailey’s reply dated 17 
June, 1926 in the Hailey Papers Ms. Sur. E-220/7/B quoted by Mohinder Singh, op. cit., 

p. 86. 
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While the Akali Movement in the Punjab ended in 1925, the progressive 
wing of the Akali Dal continued the struggle in Sikh States thereafter and 
began to intervene in the internal affairs of the Princely States. The arrests of 
the popular leaders further gave momentum to the movement in the States and 
which led to the formation of a purely political organisation in the name of 
Punjab Riyasti Praja Mandal 19 on 17 July 1928. Sewa Singh Thikriwala was 
elected as its President 20 and Bhagwan Singh Longowalia as its General 
Secretary, both of whom were absent, the former in jail and latter outside the 
State because of a number of cases pending against him. The Praja Mandalists 
condemned the Rajas and Nawabs as ‘worse than animals’ and pleaded for 
Panchayati Raj. 21 The main aim of the Praja Mandal Movement was to get 
political rights for the States people. The two tours of Akali leader, Baba Kharak 
Singh imparted great political education to the masses. The Praja Mandal 
Movement witnessed tremendous growth immediately after the Lahore Session 
of the Indian National Congress and the conference of Punjab Riyasti Praja 
Mandal. 22 

The attitude adopted by the Rulers in respect of the peoples movement 
may be clear from the following statement of Maharaja Yadvinder Singh of 
Patiala : 

“My ancestors have won the State by sword and I mean to keep it by the 
sword. I do not recognise any organization to represent my people or to speak 
on their behalf. No organization such as Praja Mandal can be allowed ...... is 

blunt and my bullet straight.” 23 

In all the Princely States there appeared signs of discontent among the 
people against the denial of civil liberties and among the peasants against the 
avarice of the landlords who had the backing of the State Governments. The 
progress of the freedom movement under the inspiration from the Indian National 
Congress, encouraged urban traders, lawyers and others in the Princely States 
to participate in the political activities. 24 This gave a new dimension to the 
freedom movement in the States and also created a new question of the urban 
-rural representation in different organisations. 

Under the leadership of Giani Zail Singh, Gurbux Singh, Janga Singh and 
Sandhura Singh, the Faridkot State Praja Mandal put forward demands like 
restoration of civil liberties, full freedom of speech and association, end of 

19. Mohinder Singh, op. cit., p. 148; Ramesh Walia, op. cit., p. 55. 

20. Sewa Singh Thikriwala remained the Vice President of the Shiromani Akali Dal till his 
death in 1935. 

21 . C.I.D. Reports, vide Prime Minister’s Office File No : 542, PSA. 

22. R.L. Handa, History of Freedom Struggle in Princely States, New Delhi, 1968, pp. 90- 
95,271-282. 

23. M.K. Gandhi, The Indian States Problem, Ahmedabad, 1941, p. 368. 

-24. Presidential Address of Chatter Singh Maur, Amritsar, n.d., Proceedings of the 
Conference, Prime Minister’s Office File No: 744, PSA. 
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corruption etc. 25 Pandit Nehru showed great interest in the affairs of this State 
which resulted in an agreement signed by Nehru and Raja Harinder Singh of 
Faridkot, known as ‘Nehru-Harinder Pact.’ 26 

The peasants in the States had been suffering long under different types 
of burdens. 27 

Land revenue and water rate charged from the State’s people had been 
higher than those paid by their neighbours in the Punjab and cultivators had 
been forced to receive their prices for their produce. 28 The demand for reduction 
of land revenue and water rate, relief from indebtedness, abolition of begar , 
right of shamlat (village common land), right of Shikar were expressed in 
public meetings in posters and pamphlets by the Kisan Sabha members. 29 A 
Tenant Organisation known as 1 Muzara Committee’ was set up at a secret 
meeting held at village Sekha in 1 929. 30 Sunam, Bhadaur and Mansa were three 
main pockets of tenant villages and all three were areas of Praja Mandal 
activities. 31 During the year 1940 the slogan ‘no batai to the landlords’ caught 
the imagination of the peasants and the tenant agitation assumed the character 
of a mass movement. 32 In many villages the tenants began to take possession 
of the lands from which they had been earlier ejected by the biswedar. 33 

The anti-imperialist upsurge in the country during war and post-war period 
inspired the tenants in all the States to renew their struggle against the landlords. 34 
About four hundred tenant villages were affected by the new movement. 
Tenants, workers and artisans strongly demanded the abolition of begar 
system. 35 Clashes took place between the landlords and their men and the 
police on one hand and tenants and their Women -folk on the other. In 1945, a 
new twenty-one members Muzara War Council was set up. It was more or 
less a Communist Organisation and under its leadership armed guards were 

25. Janga Singh’s Urdu Phamplet 'DukhiJanta Ke Dilli UbaV, Ferozepur, 1939, p. 7. 

26. According to this pact the ‘Registration of Societies Act’ in Faridkot was repeated in 
June 1 946 and the people were allowed to hold conference. Ramesh Walia, op. cit., pp. 
174-175. 

27. Sohan Singh Josh, op. cit.. pp. 48, 81. 

28. Mridula Mukherjee, ‘Peasant Movement in Princely State of Patiala, 1937-38’, 
Proceedings of Punjab History: Conference, Fifteenth Session, 13-15 March, 1981, pp. 
311-12. 

29. Karan Bir Singh Mann, The Agrarian System of Patiala State, 1900-48 (unpublished) 
Ph.D. thesis, Punjabi University, Patiala, 1985. 

30. Ramesh Walia, op. cit., p. 95. 

31. Patiala State Records, Prime Minister’s Office File No: 6175/G-2155, Patiala, PSA. 

32. Prime Minister’s Office File, ljlas-I-khas File No: 651, 1261,1263 PSA. 

33. ‘Patiala Tenants on the March’, issued by the Muzara Committee (Lahore), p. 12. 
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and Present, Vol. XVIII-I, April 1984, p. 232. 

35. In System of Begar the labourers, workmen and artisans were forced to work without 
money but only with a little food to eat. 
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mobilized. Yadvinder Singh in one of his communications to the Maharaja of 
Jind wrote : 

“The communist movement, it appears, is gathering momentum and our 
States are being made the centres of subversive activities in an increasing 
measures and stop them from misguiding and exciting innocent people.” 36 

The Praja Mandal leaders were sympathetic to the communists and tenants 
cause and in their bold move passed a resolution asking for abolition of biswadari 
system and raising of occupancy tenants to the status of proprietors. 37 Thus a 
gradual fusion of the Praja Mandal, Congress and Kisan workers became 
prominent in 1946 and 1947. The unity oriented towards communists and 
Socialists emerged among the political workers. 

In Patiala State a large number of occupancy tenants refused to pay 
Batai to the landlords. In early 1 947, 228 villages came into the fold of the ‘no 
batai’ campaign. The muzaras took charge of 1.32 lakh bighas of land armed 
with sticks, stones and unity. A frantic General Secretary of Patiala Zamindara 
Sabha warned the government that if tenants were left unchecked for six 
months more, “there will be an open revolution throughout the state like 
France.” 38 The Communists continued to be in the lead of the peasant movement. 
The militant mood of the tenants forced the State administration to come 
terms with the tenants. So a Gazette extraordinary called Farman-i-shahi issued 
in March, 1947, conceded the principal of “Physical partition’ of each holding 
between the landlords and the occupancy tenants on certain terms. 39 

Another important development of the post-war period was the emergence 
of the Akali party as an independent Political force in the Princely States. Their 
main aim was to become the sole-spokesman of Sikh Community. 

The Praja Mandal and the Akalis continued with their demands and 
remained quarrelling over the details of future set up. At the close of the year 
1947 there were three distinct political parties working in East Punjab States — 
Akalis, the Congress led Praja Mandal and the Communists. By the beginning 
of the year 1948, the political rivalries among various parties and groups were 
growing. Now it was not the old battle between the Rulers and the other 
parties. Instead it was a battle for supremacy. The question was ‘who will 
lead the ministry’? assumed relevance. In Patiala, Yadvinder Singh announced 
constitutional reforms at his Birthday Darbar in January 1948. He proposed 
that the Assembly was to be elected indirectly by the members of Panchayats 
and Municipal Committees. This was opposed by Akalis and Praja Mandal. All 


36. Ramesh Walia, op. cit., p. 163, Nabha State Records, Prime Minister’s Office File No: 
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India States’ People Conference commented, “The announcement should serve 
as an eye-opener to outside world which has so far been deluded by the so 
called progressive ideas of the Ruler of Patiala.” 40 

A new political party ‘Lok Sewak Sabha’ in the meantime was formed. It 
was launched by Col. Raghbir Singh. 41 They were opposed to the Praja-Mandal 
and the Akali Party. Col. Raghbir Singh stood for cooperation with the Maharaja. 

It became impossible for the States to sustain existence in the older way. 
The autocratic rule was under heavy attack and the Princes were openly 
denigrated. So it was natural that the demand for the merger of these states 
was raised and it had to face opposition from Akali Dal, who did not want 
these Sikh States to be submerged in the flood waters of ‘Hindu Domination’. 
The Akalis succeeded where Praja Mandal failed. The States were allowed to 
keep their entity and were integrated into a union of East Punjab States in 1 948 
which was termed as a ‘Homeland of the Sikhs’ by Sardar Patel. 


40. The Indian News Chronicles and The Tribune, 11 Jan., 1 948. 

41 . Earlier Col. Raghbir Singh had joined the Akali Party but had parted company with it. 
Col. Singh prior to his retirement from the Patiala Services was Inspector General of 
Police. See, The Hindustan Times, 3 April, 1948. 



PEASANT UPRISING IN MEW AT : 

EVIDENCE OF THE ORAL TRADITION 

(SUMMARY) 

G.D. Gulati* 

In this paper an attempt has been made to highlight the rise of Meos 
under a local leader Yasin Khan. The Meos inhabit the area of Mewat which 
comprises the parts of Dist. Gurgaon and Faridabad in Haryana; parts of 
Alwar and Bharatpur in Rajasthan and parts of Mathura and Agra in Uttar 
Pradesh. The region played an important role in the history of the country. 
Being near to the capital cities of Delhi and Agra, the Meos took advantage 
from time to time and gave trouble to rulers in medieval times. Their tribal 
activities always posed problems for resulting the shutting the southern gate 
of Delhi under Sultans. However, the steps taken by Ghiasuddin Balban in 
thirteenth century brought them under his control. 1 They gathered their strength 
soon and began threatening the rulers. Under the Tughluqs, they allied themselves 
with certain princes who as a matter of fact sought their support for getting 
the throne of Sultanate. The region had become the shelter place for fugitive 
princes. At the battle of Khanwah, which was fought between the forces of 
Babur and Rana Sanga, the Meos fought for Rana Sanga under their leader 
Hasan Khan Mewati. Under the Mughals, they joined the imperial service and 
served them throughout their rule. They proved successful runners in keeping 
communication department active and alive. During the 1857 revolt they 
supported cause of Bahadur Shah Zafar. However, they remained peaceful 
under the British, who used them against the princely states of Alwar and 
Bharatpur. 

Yasin Khan was born on November 4, in the year 1 896 A.D. in a village, 
Rahna in Gurgaon District. Completing his early education at Nuh, passed out 
his LL.B. from Delhi University. He unified the Meos and become a popular 
leader of Mewat. He fought for the cause of Meos and compelled the rulers of 
Alwar and Bharatpur to give exemption in paying the different taxes. There 
was a popular revolt during 1932 and 1933 in the region led by Yasin Khan and 
supported by the British. Yasin Khan had already taken the cause of reforming 
and educating the Meos with the help of Mr. Brayne, the Deputy Commissioner 

♦University of Delhi, Delhi. 

1 . For details, see G.D. Gulati “Mewat during 1 3th Centuiy”, published in the Proceedings 
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of Gurgaon. He had also established connection with the leaders of the Muslim 
League in Punjab. 

This popular revolt in Mewat resulted into the banisliment of Jai Singh of 
Alwar. The whole episode is sung by the bards or mirasis with proud as Yasin 
Khan Ki Baat. No doubt while glorifying their leader they render certain factual 
mistakes, but the details are important. It was a first of its kind since it produced 
a leader of rank in Mewat who later led the region in the political movement in 
Punjab. Yasin Khan and his son became the leaders of the masses and served 
the Meo society in different capacities. The socio-cultural and political awakening 
in Mewat was the result of their efforts. 



CHOLERA AND COLONIAL STATE IN THE PUNJAB 

Sasha* 

In the British India, during the nineteenth and the twentieth centuries, 
there was an outbreak of a series of epidemics. The epidemics of malaria, 
smallpox, cholera and the plague broke out at regular intervals and claimed a 
large number of lives. From the 1850s to the 1920s, the Punjab was one of the 
regions worst affected by epidemics. Fifteen major epidemics of malaria claimed 
nearly twenty-three million lives in twenty-five districts of the province. Nine 
major epidemics of smallpox broke out in twenty-seven districts over this 
period. Smallpox accounted for 8,50,591 deaths in the Punjab from 1868 to 
1947. The plague caused over ten million deaths from 1896 to 1921.' Cholera 
alone is reported to have caused three million deaths from 1877 to 1916, the 
annual rate being more than 3.5 lakhs a year. 2 

Twelve major cholera epidemics broke out in the Punjab between 1866 
and 1921, affecting all areas of the region and killing 2,49,050 people. The 
worst affected districts were Gujranwala, Hazara, Rawalpindi, Ambala, 
Gurgaon, Lahore, Jalandhar, Peshawar, Amritsar and Shahpur. The recurrence 
of cholera in these districts was perhaps due to the contaminated water supply. 
The district administrators frequently reported inadequate and contaminated 
water supply in these districts. Also, the holding of the fairs in these districts 
resulted in insanitary conditions and inadequate water supply. This led to the 
consumption of contaminated water which led to cholera outbreaks. 3 

The level of scientific knowledge regarding the cause of cholera however, 


♦Department of History, Panjab University, Chandigarh. 
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remained tentative till the 1 890s. There were some attempts at explaining the 
situation in natural terms, which often cloaked prejudice and ignorance. The 
Medical and Sanitary Proceedings of 1875 refer to some predisposing cause 
in the air causing the diseases. Cholera was supposed to have resulted from 
the burning of the dead as well as the clothing and articles of persons suffering 
from the disease whereby ‘cholera poison’ was disseminated through the air. 4 
The cholera epidemic at Amritsar in 1881 was believed to have been caused 
by ‘poisonous influence’ in the air produced from organic emanations from 
decomposing animal and vegetable matter. 5 The Sanitary Commissioner, Punjab, 
attributed the outbreak of cholera in 1 882 to some ‘special cause and influence’ 
in the air. 6 The 1889 outbreak of cholera at Murree was believed to have been 
caused by the poisonous air generated by extreme heat, increase in humidity 
and low barometric pressure. 7 

The British in India took more than a decade to assimilate the German 
bacteriologist, Robert Koch’s discovery in 1883, of comma shaped bacilli in 
water as an essential cause of cholera. In fact, there was a considerable 
difference of opinion among the British Medical Officers, which could be 
resolved only in 1 897 when E. Metchnikoff, working at Institute Pasteur in 
Paris, induced cholera in himself after drinking the water containing comma 
bacilli. These differences of opinion had a bearing on the preventive 
measures recommended to be adopted. Concurring with Koch’s findings, 
some administrators advocated improvements in the water supply, while 
others were inclined more towards making sanitary improvements. The 
view of the Punjab Sanitary Commissioner expressed in 1 896 reflects this 
ambivalence in the scientific knowledge about the cause of cholera : ‘There 
are of course other modes of dissemination of cholera but probably defiled 
drinking water is the commonest. It is not certain that a specific organism 
in water is the cause of cholera, though it is undoubtedly associated with 
it.’ 8 

In the scenario of uncertainty regarding the cause and mode of spread of 
cholera, the International Sanitary Conference held at Constantinople in 1 866 
declared pilgrimage in India to be the ‘most powerful of all the causes’ which 
were conducive to the development and propagation of cholera epidemics. It 
made the pilgrims a dangerous class which required specific measures for 
their surveillance and regulation. The view of the sanitary conference was 
echoed even three decades later in the Census Report of 1891 which stated 
that, ‘whatever may be its origin, its dissemination is no doubt largely due to 
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the immense congregation of pilgrims at certain seasons of the year, especially 
about the hottest time, to bathe and drink at one of the many sacred rivers or 
pools of the country, just about the time when the water is at its lowest. 
Inspite of all the sanitary precautions adopted, the outbreak is still a matter of 
chance, and once it happens, there is no limit to its extension. ’ 9 

In this situation of uncertainty and ambivalence regarding the causal agent 
of cholera during the last quarter of the nineteenth century, the British continued 
to lay emphasis on preventing the spread of cholera through cordons. A 
‘sufficient’ number of men were deployed to set up a cordon around the 
infected area on the assumption that there was ‘danger from the affected 
persons and their belongings’. 10 The next logical step was the segregation of 
the infected persons during the course of an epidemic. Simultaneously, 
restrictions were placed on the movement of people. They were not allowed 
to fulfil social obligations. In 1867, marriage processions and fairs were 
prohibited in the Sialkot district." Marriage feasts were prohibited again in 
1874 to prevent the spread of cholera. 12 In 1882, a limit was imposed on the 
number of the people attending the fairs, especially at Hardwar. 13 In 1 897, all 
fairs were prohibited, as the British administrators came to believe that large 
gatherings led to insanitary conditions. 14 In 1897, 1902, the Barri Latif Shah 
fair held annually was prohibited. The Thanesar Sun Eclipse fair too was not 
allowed to be held. In 1928, the Bhawarna agricultural fair and fairs at Siraj 
and Nikhans in Dehra tahsil were prohibited. 15 

II 

The pilgrimage centres began to be viewed as the foci of infection. The 
administrators maintained that the principal modes of disease transmission 
was through reservoirs and water courses that provided water for drinking 
and bathing purposes. The mass bathing during the fairs and sipping of water 
as apart of ritual of worship and religious purification provided conditions for 
transmission of the disease. 


9. Census of India, 1891, p. 62. 

10. Proceedings, Home, November 1874, Serial Number 6, pp. 457-58. Forty-eight towns 
out of a hundred and fifty seven towns were placed under quarantine. These included 
Jalandhar, Ferozepur, Multan, Sialkot, Mian Mir, Murree, Naushera and Peshawar 
amongst others. 

1 1. Proceedings, Home, May 1 875, Serial Number 7, p. 381. 

12. Proceedings, Home, November 1 874, Serial Number 6, p. 457. 

13. Proceedings, Home: Medical andSanitary, November 1883, Serial Number 15, p. 282. 

14. Proceedings, Home: Medical and Sanitary, February 1902, Serial Number 56, p. 6. 
Also, Proceedings, Home: Medical and Sanitary, September 1914, Serial Number 84, 
p. 142; Proceedings, B, Home: Public Health, 1928, Number 64, pp. 9-10. 

15. Proceedings, Home: Medical and Sanitary, February 1902, Serial Number 56, p. 6. 
Also, Proceedings, Home: Medical and Sanitary, September 1914, Serial Number 84, 
p. 142; Proceedings, B, Home: Public Health, 1928, Number 64, pp. 9-10. 
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The pilgrims were viewed as the principal carriers of cholera, especially 
because the pilgrim centres were crowded and there was an inadequate 
provision for water and sanitation. The poverty of the pilgrims, the privations 
they suffered in travelling, their crowding together in insanitary conditions 
produced conditions in which cholera thrived. They left behind disease at 
numerous tanks and wells along the road infecting them. The pilgrims were 
supposed to have got infected from contaminated water and carried the infection 
with them on their way back, travelling in often crowded carriages and spreading 
the infection through contact. 



SPLITS IN THE RADHA SOAMI MOVEMENT IN PUNJAB 
(WITH SPECIAL REFERENCE TO TARN TARAN CENTRE) 

Balwant Singh Malhi* 

Everything in itself constantly generates the seeds for its division.' So is 
true about the religious movements also. The Radha Soami Movement is no 
exception to it. The Radha Soami Movement since it travelled to Punjab has 
witnessed many splits and about fourteen branches have emerged in Punjab 
and the nearby states. 

To begin with the Radha Soami Centre, Beas was established in 1891 as 
a major offshoot from the Agra base and worked as more or less an independent 
centre since its inception. Baba Jaimal Singh along with his prominent followers 
like Sawan Singh and Bagga Singh visited Agra only on the annual religious 
gatherings (Bhandaras) held mostly on the birth and death anniversaries of 
Soami Shiv Dyal Singh. After the death of Baba Jaimal Singh, Sawan Singh 
and Bagga Singh continued the courtesy visit to some extent, but like Baba 
Jaimal Singh abstained from expecting or following any directions from the 
Agra base. 

With the passage of time, Beas centre also witnessed many splits like Tarn 
Taran, Said Pur, Delhi and Sirsa. Again with the passage of time these centres 
were further splitted into sub-centres, which with passage of time succeeded 
in attaining independence from the parent body. Some of them even changed 
the traditional name of the organisation and the slogan of Radha Soami such as 
Ruhani Satsang, SatKartar, GurParkar, Sacha Sauda and Dhan Dhan Nairankar 
Tera hi Asra (‘Oh God thou are great. I seek only your help’). The philosophy 
and tenets also changed to some extent. Splits occurred further and further 
and the different leaders established independent centres in their areas of 
influence which were also particularly their areas of origin. In this paper attention 
has been concentrated especially on the splits of Tarn Taran centre. 

The Tarn Taran Centre 2 

Baba Bagga Singh, a close follower of Baba Jaimal Singh who joined 
army in 1882, at the age of eighteen and worked under the latter was initiated 
by him the next year. They worked together in the 7 th Company of 24 th Sikh 
Regiment. The initiate was allowed to initiate further the new seekers in the 


*Sr. Lecturer in History, Sikh National College, Quadian. 

1 . Karl Marx, The Origin of Family, Private Property and State, p. 79. 

2. For more details see the chart attached. 
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year of 1894. Bagga Singh had made a cave in 1890 in his native village and 
chosen the path of celibacy like his master. The cave was got inaugurated by 
his master and Bagga Singh remained the closest confident of Baba Jaimal 
Singh. After coming as a reservist in the year 1896 he thought of establishing 
a centre for the spread of the faith at Tarn Taran by purchasing a piece of land 
from the mahants of Darbar Sahib (Gurdwara) Tarn Taran. Now, Tam Taran 
became nucleous point for all activities of Bagga Singh and it was often visited 
by Baba Jaimal Singh. 

During these years, another follower came into contact with Baba Jaimal 
Singh when the latter was on his tour of the Murrie Hills. This follower namely 
Sawan Singh who later on succeeded to the parent centre of Beas was felt 
as rival by Bagga Singh because of his high education, rich background, 
influential circle and the close blessings of Baba Jaimal Singh. Bagga Singh; 
visited Beas only during the life time of Baba Jaimal Singh and abstained any 
future visits due to the envious attitude of Bibi Ruko (Bhua ji), a close follower 
of Baba Jaimal Singh. She had always favoured Sawan Singh against Bagga 
Singh. 

The place of Tam Taran was chosen by Bagga Singh because the Sikh 
faith during these years was under the evil influence and mismanagement of . 
the Mahants and this was the period when Gurdwara Reform Movement was 
cropping up (1917-24) 3 . The Sikhs were fed up with imposition of rituals of 
Brahamanism on the Sikh faith and the satsang of Bagga Singh was able to 
attract a good number of true seekers of Naam , 4 5 In due course , of time the 
centre developed into an independent centre and further witnessed the splits in 
it. 

After the death of Bagga Singh in 1944 differences arose among his 
followers on the issue of construction of a smadh (memorial) of their Guru. 
Again after the death of Deva Singh a successor of Bagga at Tarn Taran split 
occured though this time due to a different reason, i.e., the contradictory 
statement of Deva Singh about his successor. 3 

One major reason that has led in the past and may further lead in future 
for the split in religious movements is the emphasis on the importance of 
following a living Guru. The cause has been the most potent in case of Sikhism 


3. Sardar Singh Rataul, The Khalsa (Amritsar, 1974), p. 5. 

4. Johal, Surinder Singh, The Sikh Gurus and Their Shrines, Delhi 1976, pp. 1 63-1 64. 
Also see Gurmukh Singh, The Historical Sikh Shrines, Singh Brothers, Amritsar, 1 955, 

p. 106. 

5. Tam Taran, 24 Km. South of Amritsar was founded by Guru Arjan Dev, the Fifth Sikh 
Guru ( 1 564- 1 606) in the year of 1 596. He had laid down his life in 1 606 as the defender 
of Sikh religion and the Adi Granth which he had compiled in 1604. The Gurdwara at 
Tam Taran is known as Darbar Sahib, on one side of the tank which is largest in its 
dimension 999 * 990 (see Gurdwara Gazzette November, 1968, p. 75). 
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during the period of Ten Gurus 1469- 1708. 6 Also it made up the mind of the 
Tenth Sikh Guru, Guru Gobind Singh for not nominating any living Guru and 
its substitution by the Adi Granth 1 

It is strongly believed by the Radha Soamis that only the living Guru can 
reveal the inner secrets of Shabad (internal sound) and can thus lead to salvation. 
Under the living Guru only the blessing of the word can be heard and the 
spiritual rights be attained. This idea further inspires the personality worship 
when the follower of one living Guru in the city of Ferozepur which is seated 
by four living Gurus at a time does not tolerate even the reference of any Guru 
except his own. He does not only dislike the other Guru rather abstains to h .tve 
a glimpse of any of them. Consequently after the departure of one Guru, the 
ambitious, influential, selfish and power hungry followers claim and announce 
the divine current of the Guru enlightened within them. While others also 
made the equal claims. These claims and counter claims also caused the splits. 

Baba Bagga Singh served the Tarn Tarn centre for a period of 44 years 
(1900-1944) and followed tire footsteps of his master Baba Jaimal Singh by 
spending the life as a celibate 8 and spreading the faith by initiating 1,50,000 
persons into the Radha Soami faith. He left this mortal world on July 6, 
1944. 9 

Deva Singh Tarn Taran (1944-1960) 

Deva Singh bom on September 25, 1885 at village Toot Dhayiawala, 
tehsil Patti, district Lahore and was brought up at village Manochahal, district 
Amritsar, where the family had shifted for a brighter agricultural future. 10 Deva 
Singh was less interested in agricultural work and joined Dera Baba Bagga 
Singh at Tarn Taran at the age of eleven and soon he was deputed to help his 
Guru in the deliverence of satsang. After the death of Bagga Singh in 1944 11 
Sawan Singh the leader of Beas group offered him turban on the ceremony of 
Gur Gaddi on August 3, 1944 and also a shagan of Rs. 125 12 . Deva Singh 
preached for 16 years and breathed his last on December 12, I960. 13 During 

6. Since the nomination of Bhai Lehna (Angad) as successor by Guru Nanak after setting 
aside his two sons and further nominations of successors by the succeeding Gurus led 
to the emergence of various groups known as Udasis, Meenas, Hindalyas, Niranjanias, 
Dhir Malias, Ram Rayyas and Nirmalas. 

7. J.D. Cunningham, History of the Sikhs, p. 123. 

8. Personal Interview with Baba Kehar Singh. 

9. Janam Sakhi Baba Bagga Singh, ‘Part II, p. 727 . 

10. Now the village Toot Dahiawala is in the district of Amritsar because in 1947 after 
partition the Patti tehsil which originally was a part of Lahore district was attached to 
Amritsar district, India and Shakargarh tehsil of Gurdaspur district was given to Pakistan 
in lieu of it. 

1 1. Janam Diwas “Deva Singh”, pp. 7-8; Rattan Singh, unpublished material lying at Tarn 
Taran. 

12. Janam Sakhi Buta Singh, pp. 4-5. 

13. Ibid,, p. 17. 
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this period of his Guruship he increased the landed property and established a 
flour mill at Tam Taran and made use of the mechanical farming which was 
facilitated by the British rule in those days. To spread the faith, he established 
branches at Ferozepur; Panj Graian Kalan, District Faridkot; Saharanpur (UP) 
and Chak 9 G.B. Ganganagar (Rajasthan) 14 . In spite of his best efforts the 
number of souls initiated to the faith remained limited only to five thousand in 
sixteen years. 

Buta Singh at Tarn Taran (December 12, 1960 — April 12, 1961) 

Differences arose again on the appointment of Buta Singh at Tarn Taran 
and led to a new split. Though Buta Singh had served his master sincerely and 
faithfully, some sadhus who formed an active lobby opposed Buta Singh and 
had been pressurising Deva Singh to form a trust on (he pattern of the Radha 
Soami Trust formed by Sawan Singh at the Beas centre. 15 As a result a society 
named as ‘Association of Radha Soami Dera Baba Bagga Singh, Railway Road, 
Tam Taran, district Amritsar’ was formed in 1960 with 17 members and an 
executive committee of five members. 16 The Association was registered one 
year after death of Baba Deva Singh. 17 On the contrary, he nominated Buta 
Singh as his spiritual successor as well as to inherit all the movable and 
immovable property of the dera because he did not find fit the suggestion of 
the sadhus and thus rejected the Beas pattern of formation of a trust to run the 
centre. 18 This contradictory declaration was a new and peculiar cause which 
led to dispute and the resultant split in the centre. The executive committee 
installed Sadhu Singh on Guru Gaddi in place of Buta Singh. But due to the 
interference and over domination by the members of the committee in day 
today affairs Sadhu Singh found himself unable to carry on the work and 
established a new centre at Ferozepur. Buta Singh also abandoned his claim 
and established his independent centre at Panj Graian Kalan in Faridkot district 
and the committee made the Tarn Taran centre leaderless for some time. Thus 
we find that Deva Singh, though he spread the faith efficiently had failed to avoid 
sowing the seeds of split by making contradictory wills regarding his succession. 19 
Partap Singh at Tarn Taran 

Partap Singh was bom on December 28, 1 898 at village Taiwan Chandian, 
Chak No. 201 , district Lyallpur now in Pakistan 20 . As a member of the family 
devotee of Bagga Singh he visited Tam Taran centre regularly on monthly and 

14. Janam Sakhi Bagga Singh, Part II, p. 797. 

15. It is notable that Sawan Singh, leader of the Beas group had formed a Trust known as 
Radha Soami Satsang Beas in 1948, before his death. 

16. Rules and Regulations of Association of Radha Soami Dera Baba Bagga Singh, Railway 
Road, Tam Taran, pp. 2-3. 

17. Ibid., p. 11. 

18. Janam Sakhi Bagga Singh, Part II, p. 796. 

19. Janam Sakhi Buta Singh, MS., p. 20. 

20. Information was collected after personal visit to the Dera in January 2004. 
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Bhandara Satsangs. After receiving initiation on December 28, 1918 he 
practised Surat Shabad Yoga. His casual visits to the Beas centre remained 
ineffective and could not bring him any fruit. 

As told earlier the Tam Taran centre had remained Guruless for sometimes 
i.e., April 12, 1961 to November 7, 1961 the executive committee of the 
Association of Radha Soamis Dera Baba Bagga Singh thought to meet S. 
Charan Singh the leader of the Beas centre and to request for some solution. 
Accordingly, S. Charan Singh picked up Partap Singh from amongst the 
satsangis of the Tarn Taran centre and installed him on Gaddi on November 8, 
1961. Now the splinter group once looked at the main centre for guidance. 
But the close and influential disciples of the earlier two Gurus, Baba Bagga 
Singh and Baba Deva were still unsatisfied over the appointment of Partap 
Singh and started opposing the new Guru. Partap Singh least bothered about 
the opposition, carried on the work of spreading the faith by making material 
as well as spiritual contribution and initiated 12550 souls of different castes 
and creeds to the new faith. Partap Singh carried on the work till his death on 
25 th of April 1988 and was succeeded by his son Kehar Singh 21 . 

Kehar Singh (1988 — Continued) 

Kehar Singh is son of Partap Singh, the third Guru of Dera Baba Bagga 
Singh, Tam Taran and was born on December 26 th , 1924 at his father’s village 
Taiwan Chandian, Chak No. 201, district Lyallpur (now in Pakistan). After 
partition his family had shifted to village Nag Kalan on Amritsar-Majitha Road, 
tehsil Majitha, district Amritsar. Kehar Singh received initiation at the hands of 
Baba Bagga Singh on May 1 8, 1943. Kehar Singh joined service as technician 
in Railway Workshop Putlighar, Amritsar on December 31,1 947 and thence 
he joined territorial army linked with his previous service upto November 
1960 to again serve the previous assignment from where he retired on December 
31, 1982 after serving for 35 years. 22 

SPLITS IN TARN TARAN CENTRE 
First Split — After Bagga Singh, 1944 

In almost all the centres the splits took place on the issue of succession. 
But in the Tarn Taran centre, the first split took place on the issue of construction 
of smadh in the memory of Bagga Singh. The issue when discussed with 
Sawan Singh, leader of the Beas centre was rejected as it stood against the 
Sant Mat. The group led by Deva Singh showed consent with the suggestion 
of Sawan Singh, leader of Beas centre and was supported by a large number 
of followers including the sangat of Lyallpur. The second group comprising of 
the sadhus of the centre particularly Thakur Singh, Mehar Singh, Baila Singh 
and Gurdit Singh got some support by the sangat of Sialkot and Lahore and 

21. Ibid. 

22. Janam Sakhi Bagga S/ngA/Part-II, p.732. 
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favoured the construction of a smadh. Out of this contradiction a new centre 
came up at Jullundhar through one of the sadhus namely Mehar Singh. • 

1. Mehar Singh (Lahore to Jullundhar) (1947-75) 

Mehar Singh a prominent follower among the group of sadhus at the 
Tam Taran centre after showing resentment with Deva Singh on the issue of 
construction of a smadh left the Tam Taran Centre and established ‘Dera 
Radha Soami BabaBagga Singhji Maharaj’ atHavelli Gathian Raja Jang, district 
Lahore on the bank of upper Bari Doab canal on September 1, 1944. 23 Though 
making much progress by attracting a good number of followers of the parent 
centre he suffered a set back due to partition of India and after great hardships 
was able to settle initially in a mosque at Jullundhar. He founded a permanent 
centre in Model Town, Jullundhar and carried on touring the areas of Tarn 
Taran centre to deliver satsangs. 24 

After the development of the centre he established its branches at Tarn ( 

Taran, Ludhiana and Patiala in the name of Sat Kartar. While delivering one of 
his discourses at Tarn Taran on March 1 8, 1950 he replaced the old traditional 
slogan of meeting and greeting among his followers. 25 Now onward it was to 
be ‘Sat Kartar Gurparkar’ instead of Radha Soami. But he did not touch other 
activities and teachings and the Gurmantar of the Radha Soamis. He delivered 
satsangs on the basis of Saar Bachan of Soami Shiv Dyal Singh, the founder 
Guru at Agra, Ghat Ramayan written by Tulsi Sahib of Hathras and the Guru 
of Shiv Dyal Singh, The Adi Granth and Bani of other saints as referred by 
the Radha Soamis of Beas. 26 He set up his own printing press at the main 
centre (Jullundhar) and published the books on Gurbani, after simplifying and 
interpreting it and the Ghat Ramayan (in two parts) Sunder Bhaitan and Prem / 

Rattan in Punjabi 27 . He attracted a good number of followers belonging to all 
sections of society. The main reason of his changing the slogan of Radha 
Soami with Sat Kartar Gurparkar was that in the Radha Soamis particularly in 
the Beas group lower castes were not treated at par. So to give equal treatment 
to all high and low, rich and the poor, the master and the servant, the capitalist 
and the proletariate, the guild master and the journey man, the industrialist and 
the labourman, the trader and the loader, the pleader and the writer, the minister 
and the clerk, the senior and the junior, the officer and the sepoy, the land lord 
and the tiller and to carry on the work on equal basis, the new slogan was 
invented. His idea of worshipping the dome {smadh) was authenticated by 
followers by erecting his smadh in the Jullundhar centre and it is continuously / 

being worshipped. 28 

23. Private papers of Baila Singh, Head of Chuslewad Centre, district Amritsar. 

24. Ibid. 

25. Ibid. 

26. Ibid. 

27. Ibid. 

28. Ibid. 
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2. Split after Deva Singh 

Deva Singh served the Tarn Taran centre from 1944 to 1960. After this 
death on December 22, 1960 the split occurred again and five new centres 
sprang up in the neighbouring areas of Tarn Taran in Punjab. Out of these' 3 
were started by the close disciples of Bagga Singh and two started by the 
close disciples of Deva Singh. These centres were not started afresh rather 
the old branch centres were occupied and independence from the parent centre 
was declared. 

(i) Sadhu Singh, Basti Balochan, Ferozepur City (1961-75) 

Deva Singh had established a branch of the Tarn Taran centre at Basti 
Balochan, Ferozepur on February 7, 1957 by purchasing a piece of land in 
1957. The land was got registered by a sale deed in two instalments. The 
second deed was finalised in 1959. 29 

Sadhu Singh, Basti Balochan, Ferozepur, who was born at village Dodey 
Sodhian in 1911 was presented by the family to the dera of Bagga Singh at 
Tam Taran centre at age of five and was brought up by Bibi Gurdevi. 30 In 
childhood he served at Chuslewad in the farm of the Guru. After initiation at 
the age 16 he helped his Guru in satsang affairs till 1944 and then his successor 
Deva Singh till the age 49. He was installed as Guru at Tarn Taran on January 
8, 1 96 1 31 . He tried to end the boycott of the followers of Mehar Singh of 
Jullundhar centre. After the resultant opposition he left the dera and wandered 
in the hills of Dehradun. Then he thought of occupying the Ferozepur centre 
at Basti Balochan and settled down there on May 16, 1961. He added more land 
to the Dera 32 , held regular satsangs and carried on free kitchen at the dera. He 
also helped Baila Singh in building Darbar Sahib at Chuslewad and before his 
death on September 10, 1975 appointed Teja Singh as his successor. During 
his 14 years he initiated 3233 persons of all walks of life. 33 
Teja Singh, Basti Balochan, Ferozepur (1975-^-Continued) 

Teja Singh was appointed successor by Sadhu Singh through a written 
will on May 22, 1975 and ascended the gaddi after nine days of his death on 
September 19, 1975. Teja Singh bom on March 13, 1941 at Chak No. 237, 
Village Kurian, District Lyallpur, was brought up at Village Sangowal, tehsil 
Nakodar, district Jullundhar, where the family had migrated after partition. 

29. Revenue Record Bahi No. l.Vol. 534, DastavezNo. 171 , pp. 367-6T-dated 29.1 1.1957 
and Bahi No. 1, Vol. 561, DastavezNo. 1802, p. 685, dated 23.11.1-^59. 

30. Personal interview with Malik Singh, village Nawan Purba, Faridkot Road, Ferozepur 
and Captain Balhar Singh Sidhu, Ferozepur Cantt, Faridkot Road, Ferozepur, hereafter 
referred as interview with Malik Singh and Captain Balkar Singh. 

31 . Janam Sakhi of Bagga Singh, Part II, pp. 43, 44 

32. Land revenue record Sub Registrar Ferozepur Tehsil, district Ferozepur (Bahi No. 1 
Vol. 595, DastavezNo. 1512, 1963 and Dastavez 13, 1967 and 6060, 1974. 

33. Initiation record of Dera Baba BaggaSingh, Basti Balochan, Ferozepur, RegisterNo. 1 
Men, RegisterNo. 2 Women, from May 1965 to 1974. 
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Then to cultivate larger fields, the family shifted to village Nathowal, district 
Hissar. The distance could not decrease their attachment to the Dera Baba 
Bagga Singh Tam Taran and then to Sadhu Singh where he was initiated in the 
year of 1966. After working in hosiery at Ludhiana for a short period he finally 
came to work as personal sevadar and driver of Sadhu Singh. Teja Singh 
founded the trust of the Dera on March 29, 1 979 and also purchased land in 
1981 to expand the Dera. He started initiation on March 28, 1984 and also 
visited the USA and UK in 1986. Like his predecessor he is leading simple life 
of celibacy and is devoted to regular duties of delivering satsangs. Also he has 
got published Anurag Sagar thrice in 1986, 1990 and 1994. This stands in 
good demand among the Radha Soamis of all centres of Punjab. 34 
Thakur Singh, Basti Bhattian, Ferozepur (1924-1991) 

This centre too is a offshoot of the Tarn Taran centre, established by a 
close disciple of Bagga Singh. After the death of Bagga Singh, Thakur Singh 
at first supported Mehar Singh in the establishment of a centre in the former’s 
village Raja Jang Gathian the Havelli, District Lahore. He also helped him in the 
establishment of a centre in Model Town, Jullundhar. Though he served with 
utmost devotion, he started feeling humiliation with the rise of Darshan Singh, 
a nephew of Mehar Singh in the Dera affairs. So he thought of establishing an 
independent centre for which he chose Basti Bhattian, Ferozepur in the year of 
1968. After serving here for 7 years he shifted to Golewal, near Faridkot. Here 
he carried on conducting regular satsangs, initiating the souls and spread 
teachings of the faith. In the year of 1 979, he sold out the Dera land at Golewal 
and again shifted to Double Phatak Subkututgin, Lahore Road, Ferozepur in 
the year 1983. He established two more centres, one at Ruderpur (U.P.) in the 
year of 1987 and the second at Parshant Vihar in Pitam Pura, New Delhi in 
1 99 1 . He also tried to spread the faith in America and Canada by his satsangs 
in 1991. Thakur Singh died on December 12, 1991 at Parshant Vihar centre in 
New Delhi. 

Gurhans Singh, Icchewala Road, Ferozepur (1992 — Continued) 

Gurhans Singh popularly known as Swamiji, a close follower of Thakur 
Singh ascended the Gaddi in December 1992. He was bom on June 1, 1960 at 
Nathawala in Faridkot district. His family was a follower of Mehar Singh. But 
he received initiation from Thakur Singh at the age of eleven and at the age of 
twelve he started work as Pathi with Thakur Singh. At the age of thirteen, he 
was allowed to initiate the seekers. This is an example in itself. No Guru of 
this sect was invested with such power at such a younger age. After the death 
of Thakur Singh, he ascended the gaddi at Parshant Vihar and is running all the 
four centres. 35 The Icchewal road centre was started by him in 1994. He has 
been visiting the USA, Canada, UK and other countries of Europe to deliver 


34. Personal visit to the Dera, January 2004. 
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satsangs. He is trying his best to extinguish the differences with other groups. 
Recently two new centres, one at Toronto in Canada and the second at Highdhu, 
district Kamal are also coming up under his noble leadership. 

Buta Singh, Panj Graian Kalan (1950 — 1989) 

In his life time Deva Singh had established a branch at Panjgraian Kalan 
in Faridkot district on May 19, 1950. He visited the centre and delivered satsangs 
for 10 years. After his death in 1960 one of his followers, Buta Singh whom 
he had legally appointed his successor got hold of the centre. 35 After carrying 
on the mission for about three years, to establish his separate identity he named 
the Dera after the name of his master as ‘Dera Radha Soami Hazur Baba Deva 
Singh ji Maharaj’ and started a free kitchen (langar) and free homeopathic 
dispensary on September 19, 1963. 36 He developed the centre by purchasing 
more land for the centre 37 and carrying satsangs in the field areas of Punjab, 
Rajasthan, Haryana, Nepal and UP. 38 The followers of this centre treat Buta 
Singh the third successor of Tarn Taran centre on the basis of will made by 
Deva Singh. Also the followers believe in simple marriage as propagated by 
Deva Singh 39 . After the death of Buta Singh on June 18,1989 the Gur Gaddi 
remained in civil court due to litigation between the relatives of Buta Singh and 
the nominated successor Sewa Singh. After a gap of two years, Sewa Singh 
took charge of the Dera, the first of its kind after getting verdict from the Civil 
Court of Faridkot. 

Sewa Singh bom on April 1 5, 1949 and initiated into the faith in 1 965 had 
served his Guru till death in 1989. After assumption of Gaddi he is carrying on 
the work. He has expanded the centre at Panj Graian Kalan by constructing a 
Langar Hall and opening a new branch at Sonipat. 40 
Baila Singh Chuslewad (1968-1988) 

Baila Singh was one among the prominent sadhus who had left the Tam 
Taran centre in 1 944 after the death of Bagga Singh on the issue of constructing 
a Smadh of their Guru and had joined Mehar Singh group and worked with 
him till 1968. He was hopeful to get the gaddi at Jullundhar centre but on 
finding his zero chances he turned to Chuslewad, district Amritsar in 1970 
and constmcted a smadh of his master Bagga Singh, now popularly known as 
Darbar Sahib. It had been named so to compete with the Gurdwara Durbar 

35. These centres are 1. The original (though third establishment) DeraThakur Singh at the 
Smadh of Bagga, near Double Phatak, Lahore Road, Ferozepur, 2. The Ruderpur Centre, 
U.P., 3. The Prashant Vihar Centre, New Delhi, 4. Ichhewala Road Centre, Ferozepur. 

36. Janam Sakhi Buta Singh, MS. p. 20. 

37. Ibid., p. 21. 

38. Revenue record Tehsil Faridkot, District Faridkot, Bahi No. 1 , Vol. 363, Dastavez No. 
1408, dated 11.7.1973. 

39. Personal Diaries of Buta Singh from 1964 to 1974. 

40. Matrimonial record of the centre, RegisterNo. 1 Boys, Register No. 2 Girls, January 1, 
1964-1989. 
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Sahib at Tarn Taran founded by the fifth Guru of the Sikhs. In addition to this 
he has written a Janam Sakhi of his great master known as ‘ Janam Sakhi of 
Baba Bagga Singh ’ in two parts. After his death on October 17, 1988 all the 
centres began to claim the property at Chuslewad because the place had fallen 
leaderless. But before his death he made will in favour of the Basti Balochan, 
Ferozepur centre on September 16, 1987. Now the centre is being run and 
organised by Teja Singh of Basti Balochan, Ferozepur centre. 

Gurbachan Lai, Dhianpur Centre (1960-81) and Baldev Raj (1981- 
Continued) 

After the death of Deva Singh of Tarn Taran Centre, Gurbachan Lai, one 
of the oldest followers established his separate group at Dhianpur with an 
additional centre at Chandigarh. Also he toured the whole of Punjab and 
delivered satsangs to spread the faith. After his death on December 19, 1981 
this centre also fell leaderless. His wife Kailashwati just managed the affairs. 
After a gap of ten years his wife succeeded in appointing his son Baldev Raj as 
successor of Gurbachan Lai on May 17, 1991. Baldev Raj born in 1944 and 
initiated by Deva Singh in 1957, is trying to carry on the work. 41 

To sum up we can say that the Tarn Taran Centre, twin brother of the 
Beas Group and a spiritual son of Baba Jaima'l Singh remained unaffected by 
the external environment of its brothers and nephews but could not survive 
the internal environment of its sons. It has witnessed the maximum splits. It 
seems that after the death of Guru, the close circle found it as their sacred 
duty to establish separate groups on one pretext or the other. At times the 
double mindedness jof the expiring Guru or his equal love for all followers or 
the lack of decision making or the selfishness and love for property resulted in 
so many splits of the centres which in the long run has weakened the faith in 
its work as compared with the Beas group. 


41. Information collected by personal visit in the month of February, 2004. 
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SPLITS IN THE RADHA SOAMI MOVEMENT IN THE PUNJAB, 
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BRITISH POLICY TOWARDS POLITICAL PRISONERS OF 
PUNJAB IN 1942-44 

Vih-am Singh* 


Quit India Resolution passed by the Congress Working Committee on 
July 14, 1942 at Wardha and ratified by the All India Congress Committee on 
August 8,1942 at Bombay was in essence Non-Violent and yet was the most 
powerful wide spread agitation against the British Raj. The Quit India Movement 
created not only the nationalistic awakening among the people, it was also a 
serious challenge to the British Rule. The present article is an attempt to analyse 
the attitude of the Government towards political prisoners in Punjab during 
Quit India Movement. 

Following the arrest of Gandhiji and the members of Congress Working 
Committee and many other prominent Congress leaders in Bombay, the Punjab 
Government moved into action and some of the Congress members from 
Punjab like Lala Jagat Narain and Mian Iftikhar-Ud-Din who had attended the 
historic session at Bombay were arrested in obedience to the order of the 
Central Government. Other prominent leaders like Dev Raj Sethi, Pt. Sri Ram 
Sharma, Chaudhry Sahib Ram, Chaudhry Krishan Gopal Dutt, Sardar Pratap 
Singh, Smt. Sanno Devi, Munshi Hari Lai, Bhim Sen Sachar, Seth Sudershan, 
Sardar Chamman Singh, Dr Sant Ram, Baba Rur Singh, Master Kabul Singh, 
Ch. Kartar Singh, Lala Deshbandhu Gupta etc. were also arrested. 1 Many 
other innocent persons were arrested on suspicion from all over Punjab and 
were put in jails of Shahpur and Mianwali, considered the worst jails of the 
province, under various laws of prosecution and conviction or Defence of 
India Rules. 2 The arrests totalled 1432 by October, 1942. Also arrested were 
such men and women who had retired from political life long ago. Thus many 
families were deprived of their only bread-winners. 3 Innumerable Congressmen 
were arrested under section 129 of Defence of India Rules by the police 
constables who were given signed blank sheets of warrant papers, 4 without 
any justification. The Punjab Congress Committee, District Congress 


♦Lecturer, Vaish College, Bhiwani (Haryana). 

1. Punjab Legislative Assembly Debates, November, 1943 to March 1944, Vol. XXII, 

p. 122. 

2. Punjab Legislative Assembly Debates, Vol. XXI, p. 430. 

3. Home Political, 18/10/42, First Half ofOct. 1942. 

4. The Tribune, Sept. 5, 1943. 
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Committees and other organisations like Socialist Party were declared unlawful 
on August 10, 1942, on the advice of Central Government. The Punjab 
Government imposed restrictions on the publication of news and comments 
in connection with measures it had adopted to grapple with the dangerous 
move the Congress was threatening to launch. On August 13,1942, Sir Sikandar 
Hyat Khan, the Premier of Punjab, attacked the Congress Party for being 
“cowardly”. Addressing the Indian soldiers at Cairo, he observed, “I am 
confident that all patriotic Indians and Punjabis particularly will see to it that 
the brothers fighting our battles against a most formidable and unscrupulous 
enemy are not betrayed.” 5 In a statement in August 1942, he said that the 
province whose hundreds and thousands of gallant sons were fighting the 
enemy were wedded to a policy of giving all possible help for winning the 
war. 6 

The treatment meted out to the political prisoners in Punjab during the 
Quit India Movement was far harsher and more brutal than in other provinces. 7 
The Punjab Govt, attempted to squeeze genuine and honest idealism of Congress 
and its leaders. They were treated and put in the worst jails with other detenues 
and political convicts. 8 Among such jails was Shahpur Jail which was notorious 
for being the most unhealthy jail and which lacked satisfactory arrangement 
for diet and medical aid. 9 Eminent leaders like Bhim Sen Sachar, Hari Lai, 
Diwan Chaman Lai and Maharishi Krishan Virender and others were lodged in 
this jail and were treated as ordinary prisoners and were not provided with 
proper hygienic diet and other facilities. The conditions in other jails were no 
better and many political prisoners were subjected to a severe Lathi-charge 
resulting in injuries to more than a hundred prisoners. Even women who are 
by nature peace loving, were subjected to cruel treatment in the female jails of 
Lahore. 10 For lack of proper diet many prisoners lost weight and suffered 
from various ailments. The official diet was not allowed to be supplemented 
by the prisoners even at their own cost. Some youngmen who were in excellent 
health at the time of arrest were physically wrecked. 11 

The prisoners were not allowed interviews with their relatives even in 
cases of seriously ill prisoners, inspite of a “responsible ministry” in power in 
the province. 12 Correspondence between the detenues and their near and dear 
ones was restricted to one letter in two months in the beginning and later on 


5. Ibid., August 14, 1942. 

6. Ibid., August 6, 1942. 

7. Punjab Legislative Assembly Debates, Vol. XXII, p. 69. 

8. Linlithgow Collection, Glancy to Linlithgow, Dec. 30, 1 942 MSS., EUR, F. No. 1 25/9 1 . 

9. Punjab Legislative Assembly Debates, Vol. XXII, p. 69. 

10. Ibid, p. 390. 

11. Oral History Transcript, Bhim Sen Sachar, Acc. No. 182, NMML, New Delhi. 

12. Punjab Legislative Assembly Debates, Vol. XXII, p. 387. 
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one letter in a month. The letters sent or received by the prisoners were censored. 
If two letters were receiyed at the same time, the letter announcing the 
unpleasant news was given to the detenues. 13 Business letters were also 
withheld resulting in heavy financial losses to the detenues. No prisoner could 
enquire about a serious illness of his nearest relatives. 14 

While transferring the detenues from one jail to another eminent persons 
like Gopi Chand Bhargav, Bhim Sen Sachar, Iftikhar-Ud-din, Diwan Chaman 
Lai, Seth Sudarshan, Sardar Partap Singh were handcuffed in deference of 
the instructions issued by the Government. Some of the respectable and eminent 
persons were sent to other jails in fetters and bars. 15 

Not only this, a strict ban was placed on reading of books and newspapers, 
including religious books. But later on the ban on newspapers was lifted. 16 
Similarly, possession of writing material like pen or paper was considered a 
serious crime. Amongst the political prisoners were legislators, lawyers, doctors 
and journalists who, the authorities apprehended, could communicate with the 
people outside and thereby try to control the movement. They were not allowed 
to possess even a fragment of paper. Those who requested for a piece of 
paper, and among them was Munshi Hari Lai, M.L.A., were refused any paper. 17 
In the same way games were also not allowed to be played by the prisoners, 
initially. But later a concession was made. 18 Lighting too in the prison was 
poor and the supply of kerosene was also scare. 19 Medical facilities were not 
proper and treatment by private Doctors was not allowed even in the case of 
serious health problems. 20 

The political prisoners were not treated at par with the political opponents 
in the civilized countries like Italy and Germany. 21 Lala Jagat Narain said that 
he was so tortured with the light of an electric lamp of 200 watts, day and 
night that he could hardly sleep only for five hours during 15 nights. 22 

The treatment meted out to political prisoners at this time was different 
because of the war conditions and the Civil Disobedience Movement turned 
into a rebellion with the slogan “Do or Die”. The Govt, of India did not want 
to take chances and the Punjab Govt, had to deal with the movement on the 
lines laid down by the Govt, of India. 23 Interviews in the case of high Congress 

13. Ibid., Vol. XXI, p. 91. 

14. Ibid, p. 92. 

15. Ibid 

16. Ibid. 

17. Ibid. 

18. Ibid. 

19. Ibid, p. 93. 

20. Ibid 

21. Ibid 

22. Oral History Transcript, Lala Jagat Narain, Acc. No. 373, p. 62, NMML, New Delhi. 

23. Punjab Legislative Assembly Debates, Vol. XXI, p. 200. 
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leaders were not permitted for the reason that these were an admirable method 
of communication for political purposes except in the case of Mahatma Gandhi 
when he went on a fast . 24 The Govt, also took recourse to repression in order 
to terrorise the Congressmen irrespective of whether they were old or invalid . 25 
The Punjab Governor, Glancy felt satisfied with the enforcement of repressive 
measures against “nefarious” activities and also because there were not serious 
outbreaks of lawlessness. The schools and colleges were on vacation and the 
Congress had not taken firm roots in the Punjab and there were dissensions 
within their ranks . 26 

B.G. Glancy was happy that the Quit India Movement was not taken well 
by the majority of Muslims and by the Hindus in rural areas except of the 
urban Hindus who were largely attracted by the Congress movement but were 
found disinclined to give open and active support to the movement. The Muslims 
had no sympathy for Gandhiji, and his “non-violent outbreak of fanaticism” 
and they also did not want to be led into anti-Govt. demonstrations because of 
the “Sikandar-Baldev pact and the inclusion of a Sikh member in the Governor 
General’s Council and the appointment of Baldev Singh as a Minister in the 
Punjab ”. 27 The Punjab, being the sword arm of India with its characteristic 
tradition of paternal administration, was very important to the British 
Government which was determined not to lose it. On the other hand, the 
Congress in Punjab had to depend on middle class which was no match for 
Unionists and British imperialists. Therefore, the Congress leaders were more 
subject to the ruler’s ruthlessness and suppression. 


24. Ibid 

25. Ibid. 

26. Linlithgow Collection, MSS., EUR, F. No. 125/91; Glancy to Linlithgow, August 21, 
1942. 

27. Ibid. 



SHIFTING TRENDS IN AGRICULTURE : 
CULTIVATED AREA AND CROPPING PATTERN IN THE 
SOUTH-EAST PUNJAB (1858-1947) 

Mahender Singh* 


I 

Colonialism** brought about a tremendous transformation in India’s 
agricultural economy. This effort was not with a view to improving Indian 
agriculture, to increase production and ensure the welfare and prosperity of 
the Indian agriculturist, but to obtain for themselves in the form of land revenue, 
all surplus available in agriculture and to force the Indian agriculture to play its 
assigned role in the colonial economy. 1 These features manifested themselves 
in different ways depending on the geography, political process and economic 
modes in different regions. The Punjab with its ample agricultural potentialities 
like the fertile plains, extensive river system and hardworking peasantry, was 
regarded by its British conqueror as more valuable than the discovery of the 
richest mines. 2 The Punjab was endowed with abundant natural resources. 
The region, barring the mountainous zone, and parts of the sub- mountainous 
tracts, was in the main a vast level plain of alluvial origin. In composition, the 
soil was generally a sandy loam, which was insufficient in humus, but well 
supplied with essential mineral constituents. 3 

The annexation of the Punjab in 1849 brought two specific features 
together, firstly, the British reached the physical and political limits of their 
colonial expansion in India and secondly, the British had already pressed the 
rural social system to breaking point by mid- nineteenth century resulting in 
revenue defaults and forced sales on a large scale. This had direct bearing on 
*Ph.D. Research Scholar, P.U. Chandigarh. 

** Colonialism is an historically specific, class determined social formation. Its articulation 
is located at its different economic, ideological, political, and theoretical levels, Cited in 
“Conceptualizing the Problems of Punjab Peasantry in the Colonial Situation: The 
First Half of the 20th Century” by Sukhdev Singh Sohal, Presented in the Seminar on 
History, Literature and Society: Treatment of Social Problems in Punjabi Fiction During 
the 20th Century, Institute of Punjab Studies, Chandigarh, April, 19-21, 2002. 

1. Bipan Chandra, et.al., India's Struggle for Independence. Penguin , New Delhi, 2001, 
p. 36. (Reprint, originally published in 1987). 

2. Mantague Gore, “Remarks on the Present State of the Punjab (1849)” Reprint, The 
Panjab Past and Present, Vol. X, Part 1, 1976, pp. 76-84. 

3. B.S. Saini, Social and Economic History of the Punjab, 1901-39, Ess-Ess Publication, 
New Delhi, 1975, pp. 2, 5, 6, 7. 
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the British agrarian policy in the Punjab, where three-fourths of the population, 
was engaged in agriculture. 4 British policy to increase cultivated area and land 
revenue led to an extensive program of canalization and colonization in the 
western Punjab. Canalization brought about increased production and radical 
changes in the crop patterns as well as the ‘largest permanent migration in the 
province’, among other things. 5 Commercialization of agriculture was supported 
by a network of roads and railways, and led to a shift to ‘superior’ crops, 
intensive cultivation and increase in trade of agricultural products through a 
series of mandis set up at suitable locations. 6 The British made a conscious 
efforts to support these factors, both natural and human, which contributed 
towards the greater mobilization ofthe agricultural potentialities of the province. 
The Punjabi peasantry, predominantly consisting of the industrious and 
enterprising peasant-proprietor class, also played a vital role in the development 
of agriculture. 7 As a cumulative result of the new conditions of British rule and 
the response of the people to them, the gross cultivated area over the total area 
ofthe Punjab increased substantially from 23 percent in 1849 to 45 percent in 
1901 and 53 percent in 1947. 8 The cropping pattern shifted from traditional 
crops to the commercial crops like wheat, rice, cotton, sugarcane. 

The south-eastern part of the Punjab province had a somewhat different 
experience than the province as a whole. The south-eastern districts namely 
Ambala, Kamal, Rohtak, Hissar, and Gurgaon were situated towards’ the 
depression of the Indo-Gangetic region and the soil is formed almost entirely 
of alluvium, consisting of sand clay, silt and hard calcareous concentrations 
which were some times as big as nuts, known as “kankars” 9 This region was 
far away from the perennial rivers of the Punjab and the river Jumna’s course 
was along the eastern boundary of this sub-region. The non-perennial river 
Ghaggar, which passed through the northern parts of this area, caused 
considerable yearly damage to agriculture. Small rivulets mostly dry except 
during the monsoon, caused more damage. Rainfall was low and erratic; and 
in the peak period, July and September, there were often yearly local and 
widespread floods. The soil was sandy and light in texture. Irrigation was 


4. Richard G. Fox, Lions of the Punjab : Culture in the Making, Low Price, New Delhi, 
1985, p. 19. 

5. S.S Sohal, “British Policy and Moneylenders in the Agrarian Economy of the Punjab” 
J.R.H., VOL. IV, Amritsar, 1983, p. 124; and for some detail see K. C. Yadav, Haryana; 
Itihas Evam Sanskriti, pp. 3 1 5-3 1 8. 

6. Ibid., pp. 315r318. 

7. Sukhwant Singh, ‘Agricultural Development in the Punjab, 1849-1947’ Vol. I, 

Amritsar, 1 980, p. 90. 

8. Sukhwant Singh, “Agricultural Development in the Punjab, 1849-1947”, Journal of 
Regional History, Amritsar, 1980, p. 100. 

9. S.C Bhatt (ed.), The Encyclopaedic District Gazetteers, North Zone, Vol. 3, Gyan 
House, New Delhi, 1997, p. 53. 
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extremely limited. 10 The baranl (dependent on rainfall) nature of the region with 
its concomitant low yielding inferior crops and chronic crop failures made for 
a subsistence economy and hand to mouth living for an over whelming majority 
of cultivators. Deficient in any kind of resources, the small landowners relied 
mostly upon their family labour and some hired labour, to carry on with cultivation. 11 

The south-east Punjab therefore, has a distinct geographical identity as a 
sub-region and was predominantly agricultural. The ‘very appearance of the 
country, was different in this tract. Wells and trees gave place to sand and 
scrub, rainfall was scant and due to its poor resources the area was ‘only 
administratively a part of Punjab’. 12 

The south-eastern areas, (later Haryana, region) had poorer natural 
resources than most other parts of the Punjab. The experience of the south- 
east Punjab would therefore, be different from that of the province as a whole. 
It did not benefit from the canal programme, nor were any other irrigation 
schemes introduced here. In fact, the British policy was largely of neglect. 
The south-east region of the Punjab province was seen as an area suited to the 
breeding of animals to meet the needs of the British military and as a recruiting 
ground for the army. The present paper attempts to examine the situation in 
the south-east Punjab in this context, with relation to cultivated areas and 
cropping pattern. The fluctuation in these two variables at the district levels in 
the south-east Punjab, as well as in the western and central Punjab districts 
would also be attempted in an effort to understand the development in the 
agriculture of this part of the Punjab province. 

II 

The total cultivated area of the south-eastern region fluctuated over time. 
From 48 lakh acres in 1867-68, it increased to 54 lakh acres by 1886-87, by 
the turn of the century it further increased to 65 lakh acres. By the 1940s 
however, a decrease to 59 lakh acres is seen. 13 The cultivated area of the 

10. Prem Chowdhry, “The Advantage of Backwardness : Colonial Policy and Agriculture 
in Haryana”, I.E.S.H.R., Sage, New Delhi, 1 986, p. 264. 

1 1 . Prem Chowdhry, “Customs in a Peasant Economy; Women in a Colonial Haryana”, p. 
305. 

12. M.L. Darling, Wisdom and Waste in the Punjab Villages, O.U.P., New Delhi, 1934, p. 82. 

13. The exact figures were 4840244 acres in 1867-68, in 1886-87, 5414974 acres and in 
1906-07, 6564889 and in 1939-40, these were 5907000 acres. Statistics taken from. 
General Report on the Administration of the Punjab Territories, for the years 1 864-65, 
67, 68, Punjab Printing, Lahore, 1 869, XX-XXI; and K.C Yadav, Haryana ltihas Evam 
Sanskriti, pp. 313-14; and Report on the Land Revenue Administration of the Punjab, 
forthe Agricultural year, 1st October 1908 to 30th September 1909; Civil and Military 
Gazetteer, Lahore, 1910, Statistics, I, II, III, and Report of the Land Revenue 
Administration of the Punjab, forthe Agricultural year ending the 30th September 1922, 
Superintendent Government Printing, Punjab, 1923. Statement No.; II, I-II, and Punjab 
Agriculture, Facts and Figures, Publication No. II, Controller Printing Press, Chandigarh, 
1957, pp. 90-120. 
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south-eastern region had increased 11.8 percent by 1886-87, by 21.8 percent 
between 1887 and 1907, by 1.6 percent from 1907- 1922 but then decreased 
by 11.5 percent by 1 940. 14 Therefore, the overall growth of the cultivated area 
increased of moderate form as almost 23 percent between 1 867 to 1 940. The 
area under actual harvest of major crops also constantly fluctuated. The total 
harvested area was decreased to 5 percent in 1907-08 from 1901-02, and then 
substantially increased to 90 percent in 1912-13 and again substantially 
decreased to 80 percent in 1940-41 and shoot up to 70 percent in 1948. 15 
Therefore, the total harvested area was uneven. It did not constantly increase 
and not constantly decrease, and it was due to failure of crops. 

The overall picture becomes clearer when viewed at the district level 
where a disparity in the expansion of cultivated area is obvious. Each district 
followed a distinct path of its own with the rate of growth and even 
decline, varying over time. Ambala district showed a small increase in 
cultivated area by 1886-87 ( 5.8 percent) followed by major decline up to 
1923 (27.49 percent) and a moderate increase of about 16 percent by 
1 940. The pattern in Ambala district was therefore, one of minor increase, 
then major decline, small decline, followed by moderate increase. It showed a 
maximum growth between 1923 and 1940. In the case of Hissar and Karnal, 
there was a increase in between 1 886-87 to 1906-07 and then fell considerably, 
except of Hissar ( +1.55 in 1 923) , in between 1923 to 1939-40. Gurgaon had 
-4.32 percent decrease in 1886-87 then some increase in 1906-07 and 1922- 
23 with moderate increase in 1939-40. Rohtak was the only district where the 
cultivated area constantly increased with moderate increase in 1922-23. (See 
Table). 16 


14. Mahender Singh, Agriculture in the South-East Punjab, 1 858-1947, M.Phil. Dissertation, 
History Department, P.U., Chandigarh, 2002, p. 65. 

15. Information taken from Seasons and Crops Report, Punjab. 1903-04, StatementNo.il- 
C, V-IX, 1 908-09, Statement No. Ill, I, II, 1 9 1 5-16, Statement No. II, VI- VII, 1 94 1 -42, 
Statement No. III. IV-IX. 

1 6. Mahender Singh, Agriculture in the South-East Punjab, 1858-1947, M.Phil. Dissertation, 
History Department, P.U., Chandigarh, 2002, p. 66. 


Table 

Changing Percentage of Cultivated Area, 1886-87 to 1939-40 



1886-87 

1906-07 

1922-23 

1939-40 

Ambala 

5.8 

-24 

-3.49 

16.3 

Gurgaon 

-4.32 

5.8 

4.6 

17.7 

Hissar 

37.8 

44.6 

1.55 

-37.1 1 


6.8 

64.6 

-3.23 

-13.56 

Rohtak 

1.4 

5.8 

17.8 

5.8 
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We see therefore, that by the 1880s Gurgaon showed a small decline, 
Arnbala and Karnal small increase, Rohtak a minor increase and Hissar had 
substantial increase in cultivated area. By 1907, Arnbala undergoes a major 
shrinkage in cultivated areas; Gurgaon and Rohtak had a small increase while 
Hissar and Karnal added tremendously to their cultivated lands. By 1 923, Arnbala 
and Karnal declined a bit, Gurgaon and Hissar had minor growth while Rohtak 
had a moderate increase. By 1 940, Hissar went through a major decline, Karnal 
had a moderate one, Rohtak increased by a small proportion while Arnbala and 
Gurgaon reflect a moderate increase. 

Rohtak was the only district in the south-eastern region that consistently 
increased its cultivated area from 1886-1 940. Gurgaon after an initial dip, also 
followed by upward trend. Hissar and Karnal however, after an early phase of 
substantial growth of up to 1907 began a declining trend and lost considerable 
cultivated areas by 1940 and more so in Hissar. Arnbala began this period with 
an increase but had a moderate shrinkage from the late nineteenth century to 
about the 1920s. Almost similar situation occurred in an other period, the 
constantly shrinkage can be seen, except in Rohtak district, as in Hissar, Kamal, 
Arnbala and Gurgaon had 8, 3, 31, 6 percent decrease respectively during 
1890s and 1920s (See Table). 17 There is thus, no clear pattern followed by the 
south-eastern districts where cultivated areas are concerned, each district 
responded to specific local conditions and to the overall situation in different 
ways. 

When compared to other parts of the Punjab province, the expansion of 
cultivated areas in the south eastern parts seems rather unique. It neither 
followed the situation of the central Punjab nor that of western districts. The 
areas of the western Punjab (Shahpur, Jhang, Montgomery and Multan exhibit 


17. Table 

Changing Percentage Cultivated Area in the South-Eastern Punjab 



1892-93 

1926-27 

Percentage 

Hissar 

2634119 

2400125 

-8 

Rohtak 

956126 

1077771 

12.7 

Gurgaon 

997072 

. 

917951 

-6 

Karnal 

901882 

809309 

-3 

Arnbala 

976808 

666919 

-31 


Source : Compiled from the Report on the Land Revenue Administration of the Punjab 

for the Agricultural Year ending 1st Oct. 1894 to 30th Sep. 1895, Civil and 
Military Gazette, Lahore, 1896, xxv-xxx, and also the same Report of the 
year ending 30th Sep. 1927, Superintendent Government Printing Press, 
Punjab, 1928, xxvii. 
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an exceptional growth in cultivated areas between 1 894 and 1927. 18 The central 
Punjab districts however, showed a minor decline in cultivated areas, with the 
exception of Lahore that had a moderate decline. This decrease ranged from 2 
to 9 percent in Ferozepur, Hoshiarpur, Amritsar, Jullunder, and Ludhiana, while 
it was 16 percent in Lahore. 19 In an other period , the picture of the cultivated 
area was different and constantly increased. The Ferozepur district increased 
20 percent cultivated areas in 1930-31 from 1900-01 and 68 percent increase 
in 1939-40. 20 Ludhiana showed 3.79 percent increase in 1939-40 from 1911- 
12. 21 The Jullunder district had 13.5 percent more cultivated area than 1911- 
12 22 and Hoshiarpur had highly headway in cultivated area as 22.6 percent 
more cultivated area than 1911-1 2. 23 In this period, the cultivated area increased 

18. Table 

Changing Percentage Cultivated Area in the Western Punjab 



1894-95 

1926-27 

Percentage 

Shahpur 

733177 

1311018 

78 

Jhang 

547637 

680402 

24 

Montgomery 

516497 

1218449 

135 

Multan 

786415 

1274702 

62 


Source: Ibid. 

19. Changing Percentage Cultivated Area in the Central Punjab 



1892-93 

1926-27 

Percentage 

Lahore 

1290151 

1072981 

-16 

Hoshiarpur 

732844 

697925 

-4 

Ferozepur 

2127600 

2085936 

-2 

Jullunder 

697527 

647757 

-7 

Ludhiana 

765202 

69433 1 

-9 

Amritsar 

781077 

72790 L 

-6 


Source: Ibid. 

20. Punjab District Gazetteers, Vo/. XI, Pt. B, Ferozepur District, Statistical tables, 1935, 
Superintendent Government Printing Press, Punjab, 1935, II, III. 

21. Report on the Land Revenue Administration of the Punjab for the Agricultural Year 
ending 30th Sep., 1913, Superintendent Government Printing Press, Punjab, 1914,11, 

III. 

22. Punjab Agriculture, Facts and Figures, Publication No. II, Controller Printing Press, 
Chandigarh, 1957, 100-107. 

23. Report on the Land Revenue Administration of the Punjab for the Agricultural Year 
ending 30th Sep., 1913, Superintendent Government Printing Press, Punjab, 1914, III, 

IV. 
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due to varied agrarian economy from time to time. The south-eastern areas 
show a moderate increase (Rohtak), small decline, (Hissar, Gurgaon and Kamal) 
and major decline (Ambala) reflecting a different pattern than the other 
areas. 

The fluctuation in cultivated area varied from region to region and district- 
to-district, but the South-Western area deserves great attention due to great 
extension of cultivated area whereas in the other areas, it had decreased. These 
variations were due to geographic, demographic and political factors. The 
reasons behind this are as follows : Firstly, the agricultural resources were not 
equally utilized, either they were based on geographically, politically and strategic 
point of view. Secondly, the South-Western area had the maximum scope of 
expansion of cultivated area where cultivable land was higher than the other 
parts of the Punjab, consequently, canalization and colonization begin worked 
in a extreme manner and migration of other areas. Agriculture was not 
prosperous in the central Punjab bar lands. The bar, a rich maiden soil covered 
with grass and Underwood, was generally, thinly populated by widely scattered 
villages of herdsmen and thieves’ who generally tended their own cattle, but 
agricultural prosperity reached a high water-mark in a number of central Punjab 
districts very soon, this was due to dry climate, regular rainfall, fertile lands 
enriched by the flood deposits and the enterprising nature of the proprietary 
body. Third reason was of irrigation by wells in central districts as well as in 
western districts. In the districts of Gujranwala, Sialkot, Montgomery, Dera 
Ghazi Khan, Hoshiarpur and Jullunder had most parts of irrigation by wells, 
and one of the most far-reaching developments in cultivation took place in the 
central Punjab Chenab colony during the closing years of the century, but in 
the 1920s, its cultivated area somehow decreased due to uneven nature of 
Punjab province. Here, however, the destructive action of the 'chohs ’ 
contributed much to the decline of cultivation on the rich lands of the many 
central districts. As far as concern of the south-eastern region, many 
contributory factors responsible for shrinking the cultivated area. The south- 
eastern districts presented a different picture largely because of the abundance 
of cultivable waste, scarcity of population, famine, drought, frequent failures 
of rain and insecurity of harvest. Consequently, in most of the south-eastern 
districts also, rural inhabitants were migrating to more secure regions like 
canal colonies. If such had been the fate of the zamindars of the central 
and south-western Punjab due to canal irrigation, their fellow brothers 
also faced similar difficulties in a number of south-eastern and central 
districts almost during the same period. Here the reh or saline efflorescence 
caused by over irrigation. In the districts of Rohtak, Delhi and Kamal, about 
60 or one-tenth of the total number of canal villages were greatly affected by 
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the reh , 24 Malaria was a frequent phenomenon in certain parts of south-eastern 
and sub-montane districts where water logging widely prevailed in the 
countryside. Consequently, it often led to contraction of cultivation in certain 
villages lying along the Western Jumna Canal, in the district ofKarnal, Rohtak, 
Ambala and Gurgaon 25 . 

Ill 

The changes in cultivated area were accompanied by new patterns of 
cropping and a shift to ‘commercial’ crops in most parts of the Punjab province. 
In the south-eastern districts the crops cultivated in the 1 890s were mainly 
jawar, barley, bajra, gram, wheat and rice. Wheat and gram were cultivated in 
all south eastern districts, jawar in all but Ambala district. Rice in Ambala and 
Karnal; Hissar and Rohtak; Barley in Ambala, Gurgaon and Karnal; Bajra in 
Gurgaon, Hissar and Gurgaon; Mung in Hissar; Maize in Ambala and Cotton in 
Rohtak district only. In 1 890s, wheat was grown largely in Ambala and Karnal 
where it accompanied for about 20 percent of cultivation. Gram was largely 
produced in Karnal, Hissar, Ambala and Rohtak, 23,15,11,11 percent 
respectively. Bajra was the main crop in Rohtak, Hissar, and Gurgaon where it 
found 28, 9, 28 percent respectively. Rice was grown largely in Ambala and 
Karnal with 8, 13 percent respectively. Barley was in the districts of Ambala, 
Gurgaon , Karnal with 5,17,5 percent respectively. The same crops were 
cultivated in the districts in 1940s. By the 1940s, the cropping pattern in the 
south-eastern districts had changed. The cultivation of wheat increased in all 
districts except Hissar. For example, Ambala, Gurgaon, Karnal and Rohtak 
had 10,7,11,16 percent respecuvely. Bajra cultivation increased in Gurgaon, 
Hissar and Rohtak with 16, 68, 6 percent. Gram increased in Ambala and 
Gurgaon with 11, 9, but declined in Hissar, Karnal and Rohtak at 3, 7, 1 
percent. Jawar cultivation decreased in all districts namely Gurgaon, Hissar, 
Karnal and Rohtak, 5, 3, 7, 29 percent respectively. Barley was less 
cultivated in Ambala and Karnal, but increased slightly in Gurgaon. Rice 
cultivation in Ambala by 4 percent but declined in Karnal by about 4 percent. 
The acreage under Mung declined in Hissar while cotton cultivation marginally 
increased in Rohtak. The cultivation of maize increased in Ambala district. As 
the table proceeds: 26 


24. Himadri Banerjee, Agrarian Society of the Punjab, 1849-1901, Manohar, New Delhi, 
1982, pp. 32, 45-46. 

25. Ibid., p. 45. 

26. Mahender Singh, ‘Agriculture in the South-East Punjab, 1858-1947’, M.Phil. 
Dissertation, History Department, P.U., Chandigarh, 2002, p. 67. 
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District 

Crops 

Year 1890-91 

Year 1939-40 

Ambala 

Rice 

8.33 

11.03 


Wheat 

20.07 

35.02 


Gram 

11.37 

22.76 


Maize 

10.27 

15.58 


Barley 

5.05 

1 .22 

Gurgaon 

Wheat 

0.06 

8.82 


Gram 

7 

16.09 


Barley 

17 

18.79 


Bajra 

28 

44 


Jawar 

15 

9.34 

Hissar 

Wheat 

14.37 

4.53 


Bajra 

9.42 

77.09 


Jawar 

11.14 

7.9 


Mung 


4.28 


Gram 

15.09 

5.1 

Kamal 

Wheat 

19.4 

30.18 


Rice 

13.67 

9.73 


Jawar 

15.54 

14.38 


Gram 

23.56 

16.07 


Barley 

5.49 

2.25 

Rohtak 

Wheat 

3.49 

19.31 


Gram 

11.84 

10.46 


Cotton 

4.86 

5.86 


Bajra 

28.76 

34.11 


Jawar 

' 

41 

12.63 


This change can be explained in the proportion of different crops cultivated 
in each district also changed over time, with the exception of Ambala. In 
Ambala district, the maximum production was of wheat, followed by gram 
maize, rice and barley in both 1890s and 1940s, though the cultivated area of 
each crop did not increase/ decrease at the same rate. The cultivation of bajra 
remained the major crop in Gurgaon with barley at 2 nd place and wheat forming 
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the lowest proportion, at the middling level, however, gram overtook the 
jawar crop. In Hissar, gram overtook the bajra whereas wheat moved the 
second rank to fourth rank during the same period, jawar’s rank was also 
third to second. In Karnal district, wheat’s position increased while rice, 
barley, and jawar’s rank was the same . In Rohtak district, wheat, and bajra’s 
position increased whereas cotton and jawar’s rank decreased. The overall 
picture had clearer view that wheat and bajra increased substantially with 40 
and 90 percent respectively while all crops decreased with substantial decrease 
in jawar. 

The crop pattern in south-eastern area gives totally different picture 
in this respect. This region emphasized on low value food-cum-fodder 
crops, with increasing acreage under fodder cultivation and an attempt 
to curb the limited efforts being made at substitution of fodder crops 
by other crops without irrigation. In most areas, there could be low 
value food-cum-fodder crops like bajra, jawar, gram and barley, could 
be cultivated. 

As the time proceeds, rest of the Punjab seemed to be consistent on the 
major crops like Rice, Wheat and commercial crops. As Gujranwala Settlement 
Report 27 remarks; 


Changes in Wheat, Bajra and Jawar 



Acres 

1873 

Acres 

1901 

Wheat 

5820861 

8485990 

Bajra 

2490078 

1347076 

Jawar 

2002252 

851196 


The table proceeds that wheat increased considerably while bajra 
and jawar decreased, and the trade in wheat brought with its regional 
disparities. After the construction of the canal network the canal colonies 
started producing greater quantities of wheat, and subsequently cotton 
crops, while gram cultivation became important in the central Punjab, 
the relatively arid south-eastern region also grew gram and millets, 
but wheat was dominant in area of other than south-eastern region as 
table shows; 


27. Settlement Report of Gujranwala, 1894, p. 4. 
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Change in the area under wheat crop for the different regions from 

1901 to 1945 


Regions 

Year 

1901-1905 

Year 

1930-35 

Year 

1940-45 

Central Punjab 

23.12 


25.57 

Eastern Punjab 

11.14 

6.29 

4.91 

Hill areas 

2.62 

2.62 

2.18 

North-East Punjab 

15.37 

13.55 

10.81 

Northern Punjab 

12.27 

11.94 

9.77 

Western Punjab 

12.84 

14.97 

14.9 

Canal colonies 

21.08 

31.83 

28.18 


This disparity in the cultivation clearly underlines the dominant place of 
canal colonies export earnings. 28 

As the table will show factually the food-cum- fodder crops had the 
acreage of 60 percent the south-eastern area as compared to nearly 10 percent 
in south-western area and 20 percent in the central region in the early twentieth 
century (Table). We find that the acreage under wheat, cotton, fodder and 
other crops had approximately 75 percent and barley, pulses, maize, jawar, 
and bajra had 15 to 20 percent in the western Punjab. The central part of the 
province gives a somewhat like western part. It gives also special attention to 
gram and maize had acreaged the most area, but the acreage under jawar and 
bajra was more or less absent in this area. 

Regional Disparities of Principal Crops in 1910-11 29 
South-East Punjab 



Wheat 

Bar- 

ley 

Rape 

Gram 

Oth- 

ers 

Fod- 

der 

Maize 

Ja- 

war 

Bajra 

Rice 

Cot- 

ton 

Ca- 

ne 

Oth- 

ers 

Hissar 

4 

7 

4 

28 

8 

4 

— 

26 

6.5 

— 

3 

— 

9.5 

Rohtak 

8 

2.5 

1 

34.5 

7 

2 

— 

21 

14 

— 

6.5 

2 

1.5 

Gurgaon 

8 

13 

1.5 

20 

12 

4 

— 

25 

5 

— 

8 

.5 

3 

Kamal 

21 

2 

5 

26.5 

4.5 

6.5 

5.5 

5 

1.5 

4 

6 

2 

.5 

Ambala 

26 

2 

1 

17 

9 

1 

10 

1.5 

1 

7 

6 

2 

6 


28. Rupinderjit, K, Bal, 'Wheat Production and Structure of Marketing in the Punjab 
Under Colonial Rule (1901-47)', Chandigarh, 1997, p. 166. 

29. James Douie, Punjab, Kashmir and N. W.F.P.; New Delhi, 1916, p. 358. 
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So the table remarks that wheat and bajra increased in all districts of this 
region, but it presents the situation of within region. If we look at the progress 
of the whole province, there was a decrease in these crops and 
commercialization of agriculture did not make an appearance either since the 
major crop in the south-eastern areas was ‘low value’ fodder crops. No major 
improvement can be seen in the introduction of new varieties of crops, despite 
experimental government farms at Hissar and Gurgaon 30 . There was no shift 
to “superior crops” or intensive cultivation. 


Western Punjab 



Wh- 

eat 

Bar- 

ley 

Rape 

Gram 

Oth- 

ers 

Fod- 

der 

Maize 

Ja- 

war 

Bajra 

Rice 

Cot- 

ion 

Ca- 

ne 

Oth- 

ers 

Lahore 

37 

1 

6 

16 

i 

15 

4.5 

i 

i 

2.5 

9 

i 

5 

Shahpur 

44 

1 

7 

7 

3 

10 

2 

10 

3.5 

1 

8 

L5 

3 

Jhang 

47 

1 

2 

4.5 

4 

10 

2 

2 

8 

1.5 

5.5 

— 

13.5 

Montgomeiy 

41 

1.5 

2 

13 

4.5 

17 

3 

1 

— 

3 

5 

— 

7 

Multan 

41 

1 

2 

4 

6 

13 

1.5 


8 

3 

9 

- 

8.5 


Central Punjab 



Wheat 

Bar- 

ley 

Rape 

Gram 

Oth- 

ers 

Fod- 

der 

Maize 

Ja- 

war 

Bajra 

Rice 

Cot- 

ton 

Ca- 

ne 

Oth- 

ers 

Hoshiaipur 

33 

7 

1 

4 

4 

— 

21 

— 

— - 

15 

.5 

i 

14.5 

Ferozepur 

28 

7 

4 

31.5 

4 

8 

2.5 

3 

6 

— 

— 

— 

6 

Jullunder 

33 

1 

— 

15 

7 

23 

10 

— 

— 

— 

3.5 

3.5 

4 

Ludhiana 

28 

2 

2 

3 

8 

11 

15 

3 

3 

— 

2 

2 

12 

Amritsar 

36 

2 

3 

16 

3 



20 

5 

— 

— 

4.5 

3 

3 

3.5 


The nature of agriculture in the south- eastern region was rather un- 
even, erratic and clearly lagged behind, the overall developments in the region. 
It was aptly said about this 

Area: “Gamble in rains”. Therefore, the crop has been failed continuously 
in the south-eastern area, but in the rest of the Punjab, this situation was 
‘lesser’, as the table proceeds : 


30. Mahender Singh, Agriculture in the South-East Punjab, 1858-1947, 2002, p. 89. 
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A Comparative Study of Crops Failed in 1939-40. 31 


Ambala Division 

Percentage 

Jullunder Division 

Percentage 

Hissar 

71 

Hoshiarpur 

13.1 

Rohtak 

47.9 

Jullunder 

14.2 

Gurgaon 

43.4 

Ludhiana 

14.2 

Ambala 

30 

Amritsar 

4.2 

Karnal 

20.7 

Gurdaspur 

7.4 


IV 

The overall picture of the cultivated area and cropping pattern in south- 
eastern districts is one of an uneven and lopsided development with no clear 
concurrence of increase in cultivated areas and cultivation in the colonial period. 
No uniform pattern can be identified in any of the districts. Each district 
follows a different path. For example, Ambala, Gurgaon, Karnal, and Hissar 
had decreased cultivated area at 3 1 ,6,3,8, percent respectively, except increase 
in Rohtak by 12 percent. Whereas in the western districts, the cultivated area 
increased by 78,24, 1 35,62 percent in Shahpur, Jhang, Montgomery, and Multan 
respectively and in the central Punjab districts( Lahore, Ferozepur, Jullunder, 
Ludhiana and Amritsar) had decreased at 1 6, 2, 7, 9, and 6 percent respectively. 
Therefore, this south-eastern region hardly showed any kind of capital 
investment in the production process. The investment of capital in a few 
cases, like digging of wells, and even limited utilization of improved seeds, 
etc. was restricted in the areas that could be cultivated with family labour and 
some hired labour. However, this kind of limited and risky experimentation 
was hardly possible in the case of small cultivators who were generally deficient 
in any kind of resources in this area. 

The cropping pattern is also an essential difference from other parts of 
the province and there is a shift to “commercial” crops in most parts of the 
province. They stimulated the cultivation of certain valuable crops like wheat, 
cotton, and sugarcane and replaced the pre-canal staples like jawar and bajra. 
Central part continued to be dominant in wheat, gram'and maize while the 
relatively arid south-eastern region continued to show predominance of low 
value food-cum-fodder crops like bajra, jawar, gram. Only a few limited 
irrigated tracts grew wheat and a few other had always shown a distinct 
preference for high value crops, such as sugarcane and to a vary small extent, 


3 1 . Calculatedfrom the, Punjab Agriculture, Facts and Figures, Publication No. II, Controller, 
Printing Press, Chandigarh, 1957, 100-150. 
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cotton. Consequently, commercialization in this area unlike rest of the Punjab, 
was absent. 

, The different experience of the south-eastern region in colonial rule is 
due to geography. This had less fertile land, less rainfall, and situation was 
further intensified by constant drought, famine, and crop failure. It had different 
experience in colonial rule because of early fall of territory under the British 
rule i.e. in 1803. So British agrarian policy towards the region created an 
additional ‘bias’ towards the tract. Therefore, the South -Eastern parts having 
a distinctly ‘neglected’ agricultural experience during colonial rule vis-a-vis 
the other parts of the Punjab, and its potential was not fully utilized by the 
colonial state. This region was dependent only on food-cum-fodder crops as 
compared to the remunerative crops of the rest of the Punjab. The 
commercialization made not great way ahead for South-Eastern region as 
compared to the positive results in the rest of the Punjab. Consequently, 
fragmentation of holdings, financial crisis, lack of necessary agrarian reforms, 
absence of long term policy of agriculture, education of peasants, and lack of 
new scientific methods and technology, created a void in agriculture. A lack 
of motivation may also have added to the ‘poverty’ of the agrarian scene. The 
complex situation in the south-eastern areas needs to be studied more closely 
to find correlation and inter connections in the factors responsible for its lack 
of progress in agriculture during 1858-1947. 



MASCULINITIES INFLUENCE IN ANNIE BES ANT’S LIFE : 

AN EVALUATION 

Jyoti Chandra* 


The major purpose of the paper is to explore the study of masculinities. 
How men have directly or indirectly helped women to rise? As true to the 
saying, ‘behind every successful man there is a woman’. Similarly, ‘behind 
every successful woman there is a man’. In this paper I discuss masculinities 
influence in shaping, chiseling, carving and honing Mrs. Besant’s qualities and 
making her a great leader of the world. 

In childhood after her father’s death she was very close to her grandfather, 
with whom she listened Irish songs and tales which strengthened her Irishness. 
It was due to her Irishness that she hated British and fought against them 
tooth and nail with her pen and voice. Her Home Rule League too was borrowed 
from Ireland. Due to this, she writes in her Autobiography, “three quarters of 
my blood and all my heart was Irish.” 1 Her father, William Wood was a well 
read man who had deep knowledge of philosophy and that is why he had 
“outgrown the orthodox belief of catholic religion.” 2 This influence reflected 
on Besant’s unconventional attitude towards religion when she mocked the 
tenets of Christian faith 3 . She inherited her love for reading from her father, as 
at the age of eight she devoured books, her favourite being Milton’s “Paradise 
Lost ,” 4 She enjoyed being lost in fantasy. This proves her sentimental and 
temperamental behaviour later in life. 

Having been brought up in an orthodox austere Evangelical atmosphere 
she was greatly drawn towards Catholicism as her romantic mind was stirred 
by images, symbols and rituals , which I feel attracted her later to Hinduism 
and Brahmanism . 

In 1 866 she was introduced to radical politics through a family friend, 
W.P. Roberts but soon in 1867 was married to a clergyman Frank Besant. She 
was a woman of strong determination and a “strong dominant will” 5 who 
faced an uphill task of finding her identity with a mid- Victorian husband. During 


*Lecturer, Arya Girls College, Ambala Cantt. 

1 . Annie Besant, Annie Besant : An Autobiography (Madras, 1 939), p. 3. 

2. Ibid., p. 11. 

3. Chandra Jyoti, Annie Besant (Delhi, 2kl), p. 4. 

4. Annie Besant, op. cit., p. 20. 

5. Ibid., p. 82. 
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these hard days both physical and mental, she found that her previously strong 
religious faith was leaving her. At this juncture, she was attracted and comforted 
by the founder of Theistic Church Rev. Charles Voysey’s preachings whose 
message came as a “gleam of light” 6 for her. Annie had the tendency of hero 
worshipping and at this juncture she idolized Voysey and spent most of her 
time with him at his house in Dulwich. Here she was introduced to free- 
thinking publisher Thomas Scott, who published her first major essay, On the 
Deity of Jesus of Nazareth in 1 873. It was after this that she had a queer whim 
of preaching as written in her Autobiography. In the same year her marriage 
collapsed. Frank Besant’s entry in Annie’s life and his brutal reactions towards 
her strengthened and brittled her attitude towards life in the years to come. 
Life for a separated woman in conservative Victorian society was difficult and 
divorce worst. Her brother offered to help her provided she cut off her relations 
with Voysey and Thomas Scott. Since she refused to comply with him, she 
left him. No longer, afraid of social constraints or of being on her husband 
leash she boldly wrote on theist matters and developed her oratorical skills. 

It was at this point that Charles Bradlaugh, the President of the National 
Secular Society (NSS) entered her life. A chance reading of his atheistic journal, 
the National Reformer broke a revolution within her and she became an active 
member in the Free Thought Society. 7 The dynamic personality and eloquent 
oratory swept her off her feet as is clear from her observations “his eloquence, 
fire, sarcasm, pathos, passion, all in turn were bent against Christian 
superstition” 8 . She quickly became his most dependable and able lieutenant, 
writing a weekly column in his journal under the pseudonym ‘Ajax’, later 
becoming co-editor and joint proprietor of the journal. He provided her a forum 
to express and publish her writing thus honing her journalistic skills. 

Annie’s vast general knowledge and reading habits inculcated in her by 
her father proved to be an asset, because she graduated from a columnist to a 
political reporter. Today male monopoly is opening up to women but it was 
not so during Besant’ s time. Out of her so many male friends it was Charles 
Bradlaugh with whom her association was even lasting. She Writes, “a friendship 
that lasted unbroken till Death severed the earthly bond, and that to me stretches 
through Death’s gateway and links us together still.” 9 Mrs. Besant further 
writes that “he was my sternest as well as gentlest critic.... He saved me from 
the superficiality that my ‘fatal facility’ of speech induced his criticism of 
weak points, his challenges of weak arguments, his trained judgement, were 
of priceless service to me” 10 . 


6. Annie Besant, Autobiographical Sketches (London, 1 885), pp. 36, 37. 

7. Annie Besant, Annie Besant : An Autobiography, p. 115. 

8. Ibid., p. 1 16. 

9. Annie Besant, An Autobiography (Madras, 1 893), p. 116. 

10. Ibid, pp. 117-118. 
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To a large extent Charles Bradlaugh was responsible for making Annie 
Besant a good orator, journalist, social worker and a political leader. As a 
social worker, she was a pioneer in the birth control movement. Bradlaugh 
and Annie formed their own Free-thought publishing company and brought 
out an edition of Fruits of Philosophy as a test case. This action was intended 
as a stand on the issue of free speech, as well as a defence of the public 
discussion of birth control. A prosecution was immediately brought against 
them while the sales of the edition soared up. In her speeches to the jury she 
stressed upon the lives of the poor and the results of large, poor families, 
especially immorality and overcrowding. They pointed out that birth control 
literature was available to the wealthy but poor could nor afford to buy it, and 
the charges of obscenity were denied to them. The defendants were found 
guilty but on appeal were freed on a technicality. This trial famously known as 
The Queen Vs. Charles Bradlaugh and Annie Besant made an enormous impact 
on public opinion at a crucial time, when it was ready to take birth control 
seriously. It was an important milestone in the birth control movement. 
Encouraged by the response she wrote The Law of Population, published in 
1877. By 1891, 1,75,000 copies were published in England and translated in 
many other languages. In her Law of Population she denounced celibacy and 
advocated early marriage on the ground that “it guards purity, softens the 
affection, trains the heart and preserves physical health. It teaches thoughts 
for others, gentleness and self-control” 11 . But, her married life was a 
contradiction to this statement. Had her views on marriage altered after her 
sufferings of separation? May be it was the domestic harmony shared by 
Bradlaugh that causpd her to say so. This is obvious from Bradlaugh ’s daughter 
Hypatia’s work where she writes, “Annie took possession of their father and 
used him.... She was the most tactless person.” 12 This makes it clear that 
there was clash in her public views on marriage and family life and her actual 
handling of her marital problems. This lack of coordination could be the result 
of her immaturity and confused thinking. 

Annie and Bradlaugh with their ethical and political theories aimed at the 
“greatest happiness for the greatest number” 13 . Birth control was frowned 
upon by the Church of England on moral grounds. Embarrassment to the 
promoters of such scheme is the unchallenged theory that availability of 
contraceptives will encourage immorality. For fourteen years, Annie Besant 
and Bradlaugh strenuously advocated birth control. It was mainly due to 
Bradlaugh’s popularity as a leader who took the birth control case in his stride 
as one fight out of the many. Bradlaugh and Annie were not blind to the 
dangers of the defiance of the official restrictions on the circulation of her 

It. Annie Besant , Law of Population. 

12. Bradlaugh Bonner Family Papers, Hypatia Bradlaugh Banner s memorandum ; also in 
Ann Taylor, Annie Besant : A Biography (Oxford, 1992), p. 124. 

13. Elizabath Draper, Birth Control in the Modern World (London, 1965), p. 154. 
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book. “To me it meant the loss of pure reputation I prized, the good name I 
had guarded-scandal the most terrible a woman could face. I have seen misery 
of the poor.” 14 So she gave no priority to her own safety and good reputation 
but fought for the welfare of the poor. Gradually her name was revered by 
many women to whom her courage and determination brought relief. This 
probably was the cause of steep decline in birth rate in 1 877. But by 1 89 1 after 
joining Theosophical Society, she withdrew her book and began opposition to 
birth control. It’s ironical that to have dared so much and to have achieved so 
fully, only to abandon all at Madame Blavatsky’s bidding cannot be excused 
and needs probing. 

She writes many instances in her Autobiography where she mentions 
that “my work is very largely due to his (Bradlaugh) influence, which at once 
stimulated and restrained” 15 . His “extreme courtesy to women gave his manner 
a peculiar charm” 16 . Her bent towards atheism, atheistic philosophy was all 
due to Bradlaugh ’s influence on her. 

By 1881 she was drawn into the secular movement by Edward Aveling. 
After sometime the influence waned off from secularism towards socialism. 
In 1888 she organized the ‘match girl’ strike and also campaigned for a seat 
on London School Board which she won. At this time her writings and lectures 
were influenced by concern for social reform. Her decision to become Socialist 
was the first rift in her relationship with Bradlaugh. It was a political and 
intellectual rift not personal. Her article in the journal Link established by Annie 
and W.T. Stead on 23 rd June 1 888 entitled White Slavery in London directly 
led to the match girls strike played an important part in the upsurge of New 
Unionism. The strike was a great success as she had the backing of other 
Socialist, famous among them George Bernard Shaw and Herbert Burrows. 
This was a cherished moment for labour movement. She did commendable 
work in the London School Board with the help of many Socialist men. Providing 
free mid day meals to school children; all citizens to have right to send their 
children to schools built and supported by them. By 1 889 her involvement 
with socialism was almost over as the same year she was converted to 
Theosophy. Judging from her writings on the subject the conversion seems to 
have been due to disappointment with the motives of hatred, greed and 
selfishness which she found in the Socialist movement and in some of the 
workers; her attraction to occultism; an outlet for emotions and a source of 
mental peace. Loneliness and other personal factor, of which may be she was 
not conscious, also played a significant part. For her old comrade Bradlaugh 
“it was his last great disappointment.” 17 


14. Annie Besant, Annie Besant : An Autobiography, p. 183. 

15. Ibid., p. 118. 

16. Ibid. 

17. D.Tribe, President Charles Bradlaugh MP (1971 n.p), p. 270. 



LORD LINLITHGOW, SIKANDAR HAY AT KHAN AND 
PUNJAB (1936-1942) 

Dharm Jit Singh * 

Victor Alexander John Hope, the second Marquess of Lord Linlithgow 
presided over the destiny of India as its Viceroy and Governor-General for 
seven eventful years from 1 8th April, 1936 to 20th October, 1943. His tenure 
of office was longer and fraught with graver anxieties arising out of momentous 
events than that of any of his predecessors. 1 His association with Punjab dated 
back when he was appointed as Chairman of the Royal Commission of 
Agriculture in India from 1926 to 1928. In that capacity he had toured British 
India extensively to examine and report on the then existing conditions of 
agriculture and rural economy. 2 He was deeply impressed with the geographical 
features of Punjab and characteristics of the Punjabis and had quoted in 1932 : 
“The Punjab is a country of great heat in summer, but of brisk invigorating 
days and cold nights in winter. Occasionally, indeed, as in the winter of 1926, 
the temperature falls to a point sufficiently low to destroy the crops. The 
province is the principal recruiting ground for soldiers of the Indian Army. 
The people are stalwart and manly, quick to anger and prone to violent deeds 
but are nevertheless amongst the most attractive of the races of India.” 3 
Eulogizing the benefits of canal system in the Punjab, Lord Linlithgow 
wrote further : 

“The Punjab contains extensive and prosperous areas irrigated by the 
system of canals which carry the river to tracts many of which were arid 
deserts half a century ago. Some of these canals are, however, of great 
antiquity. Firoz Shah, in 1351, cut a canal which is in existence today and the 
great Akbar renovated the work in 1568. Today, 13,819,000 acres of what 
were once barren and inhospitable desert; yield, thanks to the magic touch of 
water, magnificent and highly profitable crop.” 4 

As a Governor-General of India, Lord Linlithgow had the pleasure of 
inspecting some villages in Jalandhar and Ludhiana in October 1 937 where he 

♦Post Graduate Deptt. of History, Ramgarhia College, Phagwara. 

1 . Obituaries from The Times , 1951-1 960 (Reading-England, 1 979), p. 447. 
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3. The Marquess of Linlithgow, The Indian Peasant (London, 1 932), p. 1 1 . 

4. Ibid. 
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had the opportunity of examining the affairs of a village cooperative society. 
He noted that consolidation in villages had opened out the way to many 
improvements such as the sinking of the wells, the use of better seed, 
introduction of improved methods of agriculture, the development of facilities 
for recreation. He paid a tribute to the pioneer work of the Co-operative 
Department in Punjab. 5 He travelled to Sialkot and Rohtak as well and took the 
opportunity of meeting ex-military officers and ex-soldiers from the surrounding 
villages. Nothing gave him greater pleasure than those meetings. He was glad 
to find ex-military officers rendering service to the civil administration as 
Honorary Magistrates, Sub-Registrars, Panchayat Officers, Zaildars and the 
like. Linlithgow was confident that this combination of military and civil service 
is of the utmost value to the province. 6 Paying a glowing tribute of respect and 
gratitude to the Punjabis for their outstanding services during First World War 
first in his speech at a Darbar in the Fort of Lahore on 23rd October, 1937, he 
said : 

“The contribution - almost half a million men-made during the war (first 
World War) by the Punjab is historic; and the great name which in the war her 
soldiers won for themselves and for their province added luster to a tradition 
already eminent and long established.” 

He also narrated the widely scattered theatres in which Punjabi soldiers, 
representing those martial traditions which were the birth right of all 
communities in the Province — Mohammadans, Hindus, Sikhs — served during 
the war. Their deeds and their records were written largely in France, in 
Gallipoli, in Palestine, in Egypt, in East Africa; 4,00,000 recruits left the Punjab 
during the critical epoch - fever than 37,000 of them destined never to return. 7 

Lord Linlithgow came to India with a determination to hasten the 
implementation of the Act of 1935. Provincial Autonomy was an important 
part of the scheme detailed in the third part of the Act. The Congress Party 
resolved not to submit to this constitution or to cooperate with it, but to 
combat it, both inside and outside the legislatures, so as to end it. 8 Maulana 
Abul Kalam Azad was put in-charge of the Parliament affairs in Punjab. 9 All 
India Muslim League in its 24 ,h session in Bombay on 1 1 th and 12 th April, 1936 
proposed that “the Provincial Scheme should be worked what it worth” and a 
Parliamentary Board was set up to coordinate its electioneering. 10 The Unionist 

5. The Marquess of Linlithgow, Speeches and Statements (New Delhi, 1945), p. 94. 
Hereafter cited as Linl ithgow, Speeches and Statements. 

6. Ibid., pp. 91-92. 

7. Ibid., pp. 91-92, 97. 

8. Home Department, Govt, of India (Political Section), F. No. 4/40/36-Political, p. 36. 

9. Maulana Abul Kalam Azad, India Wins Freedom : An Autobiographical Narrative 
(New York, 1960), p. 26. 

10. Fortnightly Report for the first half of April 1936, Bombay, Home Department, 
Government of India, 1936, File No. 18/4/36-Poll. 
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Party in Punjab enthusiastically greeted the new reforms. The Party’s leadership, 
earlier led by Fazl-I-Husain (died in October 1936) and later on Sir Sikandar 
Hayat Khan was successful in welding together the rural grouping into a strong 
parliamentary party. The coming provincial elections afforded it an opportunity 
to create an agriculturist Raj in the Punjab." In the early months of 1937, 
British Indian Provinces went to the polls to elect the provincial governments, 
which were to take over on an autonomous basis on 1 st April. 12 In the six 
provinces namely Central Provinces, United Provinces, Bihar, Orissa, Bombay 
and Madras, Congress won a sweeping majority. They were unsuccessful in 
the Punjab, Bengal, Sind, North West Frontier Province and Assam. The extent 
of Congress victories surprised Linlithgow less than some of the Provincial 
Governors. He had formed the view that, with the exception of the Unionist 
Party in the Punjab and of the Justice Party in Madras, the Congress Party 
was the only one worthy of the name and certainly the only one possessing an 
active and widespread organization in the constituencies. 13 

In the Punjab Legislative Assembly, out of 175 seats Congress won 18, 
Unionists 95, Muslim League 1, Ittihad-i-Millad 2, Hindu Election Board 11, 
Khalsa National Board 14, Independent 19, Muslim Ahrar 2, Socialist 1, Sikh 
Akalis 10, Congress Nationalist 1 and Parliamentary Labour Board l. 14 The 
election results in Punjab testified the strength of the Unionist Party. The new 
electorate in this province were mainly landowners and the qualifications for 
them was lowered while other categories of voters such as tenants, rural and 
municipal were a little more than a half to their strength. The Unionist Party 
pledged to stand by the 1 90 1 Alienation of Land Act as a measure for the 
protection of the agriculturist. This party was content to rely on the landlords 
and Pirs traditional influence in these areas to win votes. The Pirs supported 
the Unionist Party rather than the Muslim League because they were less 
politically influenced by religious considerations. The Muslim League and the 
Congress faced almost insurmountable difficulties in attempting to win support 
in the rural areas. Muslim League propaganda committee was filled with lawyers 
and urban politicians instead of landlords. Agrarian reform was not on their 
agenda as had the Unionists. The Congress had also little support among the rural 
population and factional rivalries also played its part in her defeat in Punjab. 15 

1 1. Ian Talbot, Punjab and the Raj 1849-1947 (New Delhi, 1988), pp. 100-101. Hereafter 
cited as Talbot, Punjab and the Raj. 

12. John Glendevon, The Viceroy at Bay (London, 1 97 1 ), p. 49. Hereafter cited as Glendevon, 
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The constitutional crisis in Congress majority provinces cropped up when 
the Congress leaders refused to assume office unless an undertaking was 
given that the Governors would not misuse the special powers vested in them 
by section 93 of the India Act of 1935. Obviously no such undertaking could 
be given. This was an early set back for Linlithgow and the crisis was overcome 
subsequently with lucid exposition of constitutional position by him. 16 In the 
non-Congress Provinces the Constitution went ahead. The Punjab, Bengal, 
Sind, the North West Frontier Province and Assam all equipped themselves 
with Governments claiming to enjoy the support of a majority of their 
legislatures. 17 The Punjab in particular made a good start with a coalition under 
a most competent Chief Minister, Sir Sikandar Hayat Khan. The Unionist had 
a clear majority in the Punjab and in addition could rely on a number of rural 
Hindus and a bloc of some 1 5-20 Khalsa Nationalist Sikhs. Sir Sikandar Hayat 
Khan, who was for some years, a member of the Governor’s Executive Council 
and had twice officiated as Governor of the Province, formed a Cabinet 
consisting of 3 Muslims, 2 Hindus and 1 Sikh which proved to be stable and 
balanced. The chief difficulty, however, expected to experience by this cabinet 
with its mixture of communities was that they would be reluctant to take any 
definite and immediate measures in cases of communal trouble, which were 
too frequent in Punjab. 18 Linlithgow reported to the Marquess of Zetland, the 
Secretary of State for India that Sikandar was doing admirably in the Punjab. 
He was still in office when he died at the end of 1942 — a record only beaten 
by Fazl-uI-Huq but his Ministry was far more stable and united in itself. 19 

On 1 st April 1937, when the new Government took place in Punjab, 36 
persons were subject to various restrictions imposed on them by executive 
orders. Eight of them were in jails under Regulation 3 of 1818. The remaining 
28 were subject to less stringent restrictions underthe Criminal Law Amendment 
Act. The new Punjab Government carried out a careful examination of all 
these cases and had from time to time subsequently reviewed the situation 
with the result that restrictions were removed or relaxed as opportunity offered. 
No fresh cases of imprisonment under this law occurred during the present 
Government’s regime. 20 The Punjab Relief of Indebtedness Act passed by the 
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old Punjab Legislative Council contained provisions for scaling down of debts 
through the agency of Debt Conciliation Boards. Five such boards were 
constituted as an experiment measure before Sikandar’s Ministry assumed 
office. During the first year of the Provincial Autonomy their number was 
doubled and during 1938 steps were taken to raise the number to 29. Every 
district, with the exception of Simla, had a Debt Conciliation Board, and the 
Jhang district had two. The powers vested in the local Government by section 
6 1 of the Civil Procedure Code were exercised for the first time by the Sikandar 
Ministry, and a notification was issued excepting the whole of the fodder crop 
of an agriculturist debtor and a certain proportion of the yield of his grain 
crops from attachment in execution of Civil decrees. 21 The Punjab Alienation 
of Land Amending Act, sponsored by the new Government and passed by the 
Legislature, prevented a mortgagee or lessee of agricultural land from 
committing any act which might destroy and permanently injure the value of 
the land for purposes of agriculture, except when the owner agreed to the 
commission of such an act and this attested by a Revenue officer. 22 Apart 
from these measures, Punjab Restitution of Mortgaged Lands Act, the Punjab 
Registration of Moneylenders Act, the Punjab Alienation of Land Third 
Amendment Act were also passed for the benefit of agriculture. 

The Sikandar-Jinnah Pact was concluded in October 1 937. Sikandar agreed 
to advise all the Muslim members of the Unionist Party to join the Muslim 
League. They would form a Punjab Muslim League Assembly Party which 
would be subject to rules and regulations of All India Muslim League. The 
Pact was not to affect the continuation of the existing Coalition Ministry which 
would retain its Unionist Party name. 23 Sikandar made what Lord Linlithgow 
called a surprising and important move. The Premier of Bengal, Fazl-ul-Huq 
issued a statement in similar terms to the Muslims of Bengal. The League had 
undoubtedly gained a significant strength and would now make rapid strides 
in extending its organization. Lord Linlithgow realized that the Premiers of the 
Punjab and Bengal had clearly had their hands forced by Jinnah into decisions 
which, governing as each of them was with a coalition Ministry, they must 
have taken with great reluctance. Communal bitterness was bound to be 
accentuated. There was immediate uneasiness among the Sikhs and Hindus in 
the Punjab over Sikandar’s declaration. 24 It was surprising that the Muslim 
League was having one member in Legislature, even then Sikandar agreed to 
pact with him. There was no threat from the League side. Congress’ poor 
show in the election also indicated feeble threat it was having from it though it 
had now started mass contact movement. After assumption of office, the 
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Congress leaders refused to take true Muslim representatives into Cabinets 
and there was great bitterness amongst Muslims all over the country. Sikandar 
was impelled to join hands with Jinnah. 25 In addition to it Sikandar had sensed 
the danger that a section of his Muslim followers, inspired by the growing 
communalism, might split away to join the League and he preferred to retain 
his own leadership both of the Muslims and the Unionist Party by bringing its 
Muslim members into the League en bloc. 26 Jinnah was also forced to agree to 
this because he needed the Unionists support in All-India politics. Whatever 
might be the claim of the Unionist Party or the contention of the League, the 
fact was irrefutable that in the very pact itself, the continued existence of the 
Unionist Party was fully and expressly recognized. But one fact could not be 
ignored — that a section of the Unionist Party, namely the Muslim section thereof 
-owned and rendered dual allegiance — one to the Party and the other to the 
League. At the same time it must be perceived that the sphere of influence and 
authority were distributed. Sir Sikandar was to pay heed to the behest of the 
League in all India matters while in matters of provincial level he was to keep 
his own counsel and owed no allegiance to the League. It was a clear 
demarcation of jurisdictions or authority of the Unionist Party and the League 
and left no doubt whatever. 27 

Sikandar — Baldev Singh Pact subsequently took place on 1 5th June 1 942. 
The Premier promised certain concessions to the Sikh community in return 
for which Baldev Singh, who then entered the Ministry, undertook to support 
the Unionist Government in the interests of communal unity and the defence 
of the country. Linlithgow gave great importance to Sikandar-Baldev Singh 
Pact and hoped sincerely that it would pay a good dividend. 28 Linlithgow was 
well aware of the efforts which were being made in Punjab on the delicate and 
difficult question of communal strife, not only by the Ministry but by the 
leaders of the parties, and by men of standing and weight in all communities, 
to dissipate misunderstandings and to bring about an atmosphere to harmony 
and sympathy between the various great communities. Early in his speech 
delivered at a garden party at Lahore on Oct. 23, 1937, Linlithgow expressed 
hope, “It is of utmost importance to the future of the Punjab, and to the future 
of India, that such misunderstandings and difficulties-, resulting, as they not 
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infrequently have in the past, in disturbance, in bloodshed, and in an absence 
of that mutual confidence which is so essential to the progress and the 
development of a province, should be removed without delay. 29 

In Punjab and Bengal the services had happier relations with their ministerial 
Chiefs than in the Congress governed Provinces. Ministers in these two 
provinces were not afraid to use their powers, nor reluctant to defend the 
administrative officers and police in the execution of their duty against the 
charges of anti-Government politicians. Even at the worst periods of communal 
tension Ministers got little support from the press or from the more vocal 
elements of public opinion; but most of them were ready to admit how much 
they had been assisted in the field of law and order at large by the advice they 
obtained from the senior officers of the I.C.S. and the Indian Police and by 
loyalty and efficiency of those Secretary of State’s services as a whole. 30 Sir 
Herbert Emerson, the then Governor of the Punjab reported to Linlithgow in 
April 1 938 that in the Punjab the situation had been made easier than it would 
otherwise had been by the very friendly relations existing between the 
Government as a whole and its officers, and individual Ministers and those 
serving under them. In particular the Premier was very popular indeed with 
the Services, amongst whom there was no uneasiness regarding amenities 
and prospects. 31 The relations between the Punjab Governor and Premier Sir 
Sikandar Hayat Khan were cordial to such an extent that though the Premier 
absented himself on a private business for as many as six months, the Governor 
appointed no substitute even in any acting capacity. The Premier also 
acknowledged the merit of the Governor’s mature guidance in day-to-day 
problems. 32 The Ministers of the Punjab hosted a dinner in honour of Linlithgow 
at Lahore on 25 th October 1937. He listened with utmost satisfaction of high 
appreciation being accorded to its Governor Sir Herbert Emerson for his 
services rendered to the Punjab. Linlithgow valued very greatly this fresh 
proof of the excellent relations between the Governor and the Ministers. 33 

The constitutional experiment of Provincial Autonomy in the Congress 
governed British Indian Provinces came to an abrupt end when all the Congress 
Ministries resigned in October and November 1 939 at the direction of Congress 
Parliamentary Sub Committee on the failure of the British Government to 
satisfy it on the issue of war and peace aims, with special reference to India’s 
independence. Lord Linlithgow paid a tribute in his statement of October 17, 
1939 to the manner in which Congress governed Provinces conducted their 
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affairs under the Act of 1935. 34 Even after the resignation of the Congress 
Ministries, the Muslim Ministries in Punjab, Bengal and Sind remained intact 
and carried on their duties. 35 Democratic system in these provinces worked 
almost uninterrupted. 36 Sikandar and the Premiers of these provinces however 
were feeling uneasy and little inclined to resent in connection with the bouquets 
which had been thrown from time to time to the Premiers of the Congress 
governed Provinces. Zetland was ready to praise Punjab Government but was 
feeling considerable difficulty in regard to Bengal where the big landholders 
were viewing with considerable apprehension activities of Bengal Government, 
namely, their tenancy legislation. 37 

Lord Linlithgow was fired with the ambition to inaugurate the Federation 
and to be the first Viceroy of Federal India. His work as Chairman of the Joint 
Select Committee on the India Bill made him deeply committed to it. 38 He 
reported to the Secretary of State in June 1936 that Federation had a few 
enthusiastic friends. The Princes for the most part “regard it as inevitable but 
do not welcome it”; “Congress hate and want to kill it”; “Muslim League 
declare it fundamentally bad, most reactionary, retrograde, injurious and fatal 
to the vital interest of British India and totally unacceptable”, and “Provinces 
develop a degree of local patriotism.” 39 Linlithgow took some practical steps to 
translate the proposal of Federation into reality and every effort was made to 
hasten the process and to remove the misgivings of the Congress, League and 
the Princes in this regard. Muslim League in its 25th Session at Lucknow in 
the second half of 1937 held that by joining Federation, they would be 
strengthening the hands of Hindus. 40 In this session, Sikandar Hayat Khan, 
Premier of Punjab put forward his case for his alternative scheme of Federation 
under which the country would themselves constituted small federations, which 
would be given even greater powers than the Provinces already possessed and 
which would be unified at the Centre through the agency of comparatively 
small body of some kind or other. 41 This scheme for a federation of zones or 
regions in place of a Federation of the Princes of the States seemed to Lord 
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Zetland to amount to a Federation of Federation and too complicated to stand 
much chance of working in practice. 42 Lord Linlithgow perceived that this 
scheme was unlikely to stand the test of close examination. Eventually it was 
found that the scheme was nowhere taken seriously except by that section of 
Muslim opinion which was trying to take cover behind it. 43 Feroz Khan Noon, 
the Indian High Commissioner in London, was a Muslim from the Punjab. He 
delivered an important speech to the 1900 club (which was mainly composed 
of right-wing conservatives and diehards) on 3 rd May 1938. He surprised 
them by saying that it would be dangerous for the British Government now to 
put Federation in the melting pot as India would blame Britain for vacillating 
and would claim that Federation was never intended to work. The best policy 
was the Viceroy’s policy of begging India to accept Federation. If India failed 
to respond, it would be plain that it was not the Viceroy’s fault. His speech 
naturally encouraged Linlithgow. Some weeks later he received further 
encouragement from the Governor of the Punjab. Craik informed him that 
Sikandar’s secretary had stated that the Muslims would accept Federation if it 
were imposed. 44 

Three weeks before his leave started (the leave started from 21 st June 
1938) Linlithgow saw Sikandar. He did not find the Punjab Premier constructive. 
Sikandar pleaded for postponement of Federation on the grounds that a 
Congress majority at the Centre would result from an early implementation 
and would immediately attack the reservation of defence and external affairs. 
This would undermine the privileged position which the Punjab enjoyed on 
army recruitment. He repeated his proposal of the partitioning of India into six 
or seven regional groups (the proposal which he had put forward in the Muslim 
League’s 25 !h Session of Lucknow in 1937). On the top of this, he wanted a 
complicated system of central representation designed to prevent a Hindu 
majority in the All India Legislature. 45 Meanwhile Churchill warned : “I should 
be ready to take on my shoulders the responsibility of persuading them (the 
Princes) to stand out of it.”'"" He was as good as his word. It is pressure upon 
the Maharajas of Patiala and Dholpur which dissuaded them from acceding to 
the federation. 47 With the outbreak of second World War on 3rd September 
1939, the situation was radically changed, and the Empire needed the help of 
the Rulers and British India in men, money and material. The question of war 
effort became more important than the question of Federation, Linlithgow 
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telegraphically consulted the Secretary of State that further steps towards 
Federation, must now be postponed for the duration of War. 48 The entire 
federal process was suspended with Lord Linlithgow’s announcement in this 
regard on 1 T h September 1939 in the Legislative Assembly. 49 

With the commencement of war on 3 rd September 1 939, Lord Linlithgow 
declared India a belligerent country and had appealed for India’s sympathy 
and support in the Empire’s war effort. He conducted meetings with Gandhi 
and Jinnah who put certain conditions before committing their respective parties 
for the war effort. Sikandar Hayat Khan and Fazl-ul-Huq, the respective Premiers 
of Punjab and Bengal, remained independent of the League and publicly 
announced that the man-power and resources of their respective Provinces 
would be placed unhesitatingly at the disposal of Great Britain and allies. 50 
Before the interview with Jinnah on 4 th September 1939, Linlithgow received 
a message from Sikandar, who asked that nothing should be done to inflate 
Jinnah or make him more difficult to deal with. Sikandar also repeated what he 
had already said in public, that the Punjab and Bengal were wholly behind the 
Government in the prosecution of the war whatever Jinnah and his friends 
might say. In the course of his meeting with Linlithgow, Jinnah regretted that 
Sikandar had rushed in front of his colleagues in the Muslim League to pledge 
cooperation. He added that he had no feelings against Sikandar, but Sikandar 
alone could not deliver the goods. 51 Punjab responded magnificently in this 
hour of crisis. Lord Linlithgow paid a visit to Rawalpindi to see the various 
forms of military activity and held a large Darbar of old soldiers. The Rawalpindi 
Division had a really remarkable military record and seemed to Linlithgow to 
have produced the most astonishing number of recruits. He was very anxious 
to take this opportunity to give a public commendation to the war effort of the 
Punjab as exemplified by the good work at Rawalpindi. 52 

On the Muslim side, Jinnah’s control was tightening fast. In early March 
1 940, he recommended Pakistan to a meeting of students at Lahore and was 
given an ovation. This was Sikandar’s home ground. The Punjab Premier was 
in a immensely difficult position. The integrity of the Province depended upon 
his holding together the coalition of Muslims, Hindus and Sikhs. This is in its 
turn meant that he could not accept Jinnah’s Pakistan. On 1 1 th March Sikandar 
made a speech of great courage in the Punjab Assembly. Neither of the major 
communities, he said, should seek to dominate the other. Muslims should 
accept the Hindu majority in seven or eight provinces and Hindus accept the 
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Muslims majority in the others. If Pakistan meant Muslim Raj in the Punjab, he 
would have nothing to do with it; he wanted a free Punjab in which all 
communities would share self-government. Linlithgow noted that this brave 
speech marked openly the growing rupture between Sikandar and Jinnah. It 
was Jinnah who was playing from strength to strength and the ring was 
closing round Sikandar. Even the Sikhs, fearful of the prospect of Pakistan, 
were now talking of a State of their own. 53 The Muslim League met at Lahore 
on 24 lh March 1940 and a resolution was passed unanimously advocating the 
partition of India as a solution to the Hindu-Muslim problem. The Governor of 
the Punjab (Craik) believed as a result that only an exceptionally courageous 
Muslim leader would now openly oppose or criticize this decision. If Sikandar 
were to make an attempt it would mean a split in the League and possibly 
serious dissension among his own supporters in the Punjab. He was unlikely 
to take the risk. The Governor saw the League’s resolution as a very effective 
riposte to Congress as it torpedoed the Congress claim to speak for India. He 
doubted, however, whether the responsible Muslim leaders meant it as a 
seriously constructive proposal. He knew that Sikandar had tried to secure 
that the resolution should provide for at least some form of Central Government. 
The Governor added, with accurate foresight, that although he thought the 
Muslim would accept something less, than partition at present, support for 
partition would grow as the interval lengthened without a concrete alternative 
being put forward. 54 Linlithgow was disposed to regard Jinnah’s partition 
scheme as very largely in the nature of bargaining. 55 All home, Zetland doubted 
whether Muslim League’s partition sketch had been properly thought out. 56 

When the Draft Declaration was being primed in London by the India 
Committee of Cabinet in February 1942. It incorporated a clause that “any 
province that would not wish to the new constitution could stand out.” 57 Lord 
Linlithgow, strongly objected to this ‘provincial option’ clause which while 
adequately meeting the case of the Muslims in Provinces where they were in 
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majority, would adversely affect the provinces where communal feeling was 
bitter such as in Punjab. Its effect would be particularly bad in the Punjab. The 
Commander-in-Chief also observed that local option would be interpreted, as 
acceptance of Pakistan and effect would be particularly bad in Punjab. He 
remarked that general effect of contemplated announcement on fighting services 
would be disastrous. In the result minds would be deflected from the task of 
fighting the enemy and recruiting would be imperilled. The Viceroy cabled the 
Prime Minister to omit ‘local option’ clause since many of their best fighting 
men came from minority communities (such as Sikhs). 58 The Governor of the 
Punjab came up with criticism on the same lines as that of the Commander-in- 
Chief. 59 India Committee of Cabinet, however, did not alter its decision. Finally 
Cripps Mission proposals bearing the reflection of vicious seeds gf partition 
were rejected by the Sikhs because they would ‘resist by all possible means 
the separation of the Punjab.’ 60 

Sikandar Hayat Khan floated his scheme in November 1942 for possible 
dismemberment of the Punjab Province. The main object of his exposition 
was to point out the practical difficulties that lay in the way of partition. This 
scheme could not become popular with the Muslims and it was intensely 
disliked by the Hindus. S.D. Glancy (Governor of Punjab) reported Linlithgow 
that Sikh leaders had been professing to take the idea seriously and some of 
them were attempting to negotiate with Jinnah, intention being apparently to 
see whether they could get more out Of Jinnah or Sikandar. He added that he 
did not think that responsible reasonably-minded Sikhs had any serious desire 
to see the Province dismembered as long as they are likely to be given a fair 
deal. 61 The Sikhs were feeling injured and bewildered. Master Tara Singh in 
1942 freely criticized both Jinnah and Sikandar. Giani Kartar Singh appeared 
to be still groping for some means to satisfy the separatist ambitions of his 
community. In a speech at Nankana he was bold to say that the Sikhs should 
work for the unity of India as a whole but should aim at an appropriate partition 
of the Punjab. One of the suggestions was that this partition should be based 
not on population but on landed interests as this would lead to results more 
favourable to Sikhs. The Muslims were shouting for Pakistan. The general 
atmosphere was more uneasy than it was earlier and it looked as if the cleavage 
would grow more pronounced. 62 Jinnah made a tour of the Punj ab in November 
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1942. Glancy reported Linlithgow that it was throughout a success for the 
Qaid-i-Azam but it had certainly not tended to improve communal relations. At 
Jalandhar, Jinnah made a pointed attack on the author of a certain new formula 
devised for the solution of India’s difficulties; he was obviously referring to 
Sikandar’s partition scheme’, though he did not mention the Premier by name. 63 

During Quit India August upheaval of 1942, Linlithgow reported to the 
Secretary of State that the Punjab was hardly affected at all. 64 The Punjab 
Governor assessed in November that active support of Congress appeared to 
be on the decline, though there were minor demonstrations on the part of the 
students and others form time to time. The Sikh community as a whole 
continued to abstain from any participation in the Congress crusade. There 
was no doubt that the ‘Sikandar-Baldev Singh Pact’ had been a powerful 
factor for good and that it had exercised a distinctively pacifying effect on the 
Sikh community. 65 

Sikandar Hayat Khan (Punjab Premier) had a really remarkable record of 
his achievements. His services both to the Punjab and India were very great 
indeed. He had with great skill for a number of years kept together a delicate 
political mosaic. Linlithgow paying tribute to him after his sad demise wrote to 
the Secretary of State on 28 th December 1942, “He was well known to be 
non-communal in temper and outlook.” 66 
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GOSWAMI GANESH DUTT 
AND THE SANATAN DHARM MOVEMENT 

Sheena Pall* 

By the beginning of the twentieth century, the Sanatan Dharm Movement 
emerged as a representative of traditionalist Punjabi Hindus in the Punjab as 
against the relatively radical programme of the Arya Samaj for cultural 
adjustment in a colonial situation. According to the well-known Dictionary of 
Hinduism by Benjamin Walker, Sanatan Dharm, signifies sacred and eternal 
right action so regarded since immemorial antiquity. 1 Thus, the content or 
meaning of Sanatan Dharm have actually been evolving and expanding over 
time. 

The Sanatanists acquired a somewhat distinctive identity in juxtaposition 
with the Arya Samaj. Numerically, they held a dominant position among the 
Hindus, and comparatively represented an orthodox position. However, they 
could not remain untouched by the winds of change. Their initial response 
gradually evolved as a programme of reconstruction in the social and religious 
spheres to suit the new social needs in the environment created by British rule. 
Eventually, the changing political attitude of the government in favour of the 
Muslims in the early twentieth century added a political dimension to the 
changing social consciousness of the middle class Punjabi Hindus. As numbers 
became a bargaining tool for economic and political gains, they tried to forge 
a new Hindu identity, cutting across castes, and intra-Hindu ideologies, and 
extending to the regions beyond the Punjab. 

In the last quarter of the nineteenth century, the ideology of the Sanatan 
Dharm Movement in the Punjab is reflected in the writings and activities of its 
earliest protagonist, Pandit Shraddha Ram Phillauri (1837-1881). He was 
followed by Pandit Din Dayalu Sharma (1863-1937) who expanded the 
ideological sphere and provided organizational form to the movement in the 
form mainly of the Bharat Dharma Mahamandala (1887). Goswami Ganesh 
Dutt was responsible mainly for its institutional expansion with some ideological 
adjustment. • 

II 

Goswami Ganesh Dutt (1889-1959) is the most prominent exponent of 
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the Sanatan Dharm Movement in the twentieth century Punjab. He worked 
extensively in the field of socio-religious reform, keeping away from active 
politics. After assuming the post of General Secretary of the Sanatan Dharm 
Pratinidhi Sabha, Punjab in 1 923, Ganesh Dutt revived it and turned it into the 
premier organization for the promotion of Sanatan Dharm in the Punjab. This 
paper intends to focus on Goswami Ganesh Dutf s life and social attitudes 
towards caste system, untouchables and women, which have so far not received 
scholarly attention. 

Goswami Ganesh Dutt was born in October 1 889 in the town of Chiniot, 
which was a sub-division in the district of Jhang in Punjab. His ancestors had 
moved with their family from Gujranwala district to Chiniot as they had 
established marital relations with the family of SatguruNarayandas of Chiniot, 
and it was the ‘need of the hour’. Quoting Manu, he says, Gods dwell where 
women are educated and cultured. Ganesh Dutt eulogizes the position of a 
woman as mother and adds that if she is illiterate, the forth coming society 
would be weak and deprived of all hope. His ideals for an educated Hindu 
woman were Gargi, Lopamudra, Sita and Savitri. 2 

To sum up, Goswami Ganesh Dutt’s commitment to Sanatan Dharm 
was life long. His theatre of activity was the Punjab, Sindh, Balochistan, Delhi 
and United Provinces. He was perhaps the first leader of the Sanatan Dharm 
Movement to step out of the bounds of traditional religious conventions in 
response to the changing socio-political environment; His efforts however, 
did not pose a radical challenge to the established religious norms and social 
organization. Ganesh Dutf s social concerns and attitudes at times reinforced 
and at others differed from those of his predecessor, Pandit Din Dayalu Sharma. 

Almost a generation ago, Din Dayalu Sharma upheld the traditional ideals 
of varna-ashrama dharma and the ashrams and attempted to broaden the 
social base of the Hindu community by inviting the Shudras to the conference 
of the Bharat Dharma Mahamandala. He opposed widow remarriage and held 
the view that the education of women should be such that enabled her to 
properly perform her duties within the parameters of her household. Ganesh 
Dutt also upheld the sanctity of the varna-ashrama dharma, and the Brahmans 
in dominant position. He regarded the vanaprastha stage of the ashram system 
as most pertinent for a man to attain salvation as well as to serve religion and 
country. In the changing context of the Depressed Classes Movements in 
India in the 1920s and 1930s Ganesh Dutt was committed to improve the 
position of untouchables by means of the prayschit, but he made no effort to 
change their status in relation to the caste hierarchy. Several kinds of institutions 
were opened for them, but they were kept separate and at a distance from the 
caste Hindus. It is relevant to point out that Ganesh Dutt attributed flexibility 
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to the Shastras by implying that they could be reinterpreted to suit the changed 
and difficult times. He took personal interest in promoting the cause of female 
education but focused only on religious education. In tune with Din Dayalu, 
Ganesh Dutt opposed widow remarriage and any effort to introduce legislation 
that threatened to dislodge the established patriarchal arrangements regarding 
marriage, divorce and inheritance. 

In the first quarter of the twentieth century, the Sanatanists and the Arya 
Samajists shared the common environment of a colonial government favouring 
Muslims and viewing the middle class Hindus with suspicion. They came 
together in the political arena to boost the numerical strength of the Hindu 
community. However, a clear difference was evident in their social attitudes 
and programmes. The Arya Samaj rejected the dominant position of the 
Brahmans, systematized and utilized shuddhi for the upliftment of the 
untouchables, adopted marriage rituals according to the Sanskar Vidhi which 
dispensed with the traditional priests, and promoted widow remarriage and 
education for women . 3 Ganesh Dutt, on the other hand, not only placed the 
Brahmans in a pre-eminent position in the varna-ashrama order, but also 
cherished their role as priests and sadhus. He laid stress on the use of traditional 
marriage rituals and rejection of widow remarriage. Like the Arya samaj, Ganesh 
Dutt worked for the uplift of untouchables and promotion of education for 
women, but unlike the Aryas he was not prepared to atleast notionally permit 
the Antyajas to interdining and intermarriage. Nor was he in favour of higher 
or English education for women. In short, Goswamy Ganesh Dutt’s writings 
and activities reflect the dilemmas of the high caste Hindus who were steeped 
in tradition, but historically placed in a modernizing socio-political context. 
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DIWAN CHAMAN LAL (1892-1973): 

HIS LIFE AND WORK 

(SUMMARY) 

Krishan Lai Sachdeva* 

On the basis of a long interview of 1 1 3 pages and his papers preserved in 
the Nehru Memorial Museum and Library, New Delhi, an attempt has been 
made in this paper to give an account of the life and activities of this person, 
who was bom in Bhera in West Punjab in 1892. After obtaining Bar-at-Law 
degree from London, he came back to Punjab but was not allowed to practise 
by the Lahore High Court owing to his nationalist leanings. He became Assistant 
Editor of Bombay Chronicle. He served the Central Legislative Assembly; Punjab 
Assembly; Constituent Assembly and Rajya Sabha from 1923 to 1968 with a 
short break of five years. 

He was one of the founder members of All India Trade Union Congress 
and represented India at a number of International Labour Conferences. He 
worked as an Ambassador to Turkey and Latin America. From his writings 
we get some information about the miserable plight of the peasants of Punjab 
in pre-independence days. We also get a good amount of information about 
the Partition of Punjab in 1 947. He also made some efforts for the rehabilitation 
of the refugees. His papers also throw light on topics yyhich cover whole of 
India like accession of Kashmir and the internal and external policies of 
Independent India. 


♦Jalandhar. 



HISTORY OF NORTHERN INDIAN MOTION PICTURES 
ASSOCIATION OF JALANDHAR SINCE 1947 
(SUMMARY) 

Kunal Mehta* 

In this article an account is given of the Aims & Objectives and working 
of Northern Indian Motion Pictures Association whose Head Quarter is at 
Jalandhar. In detail the history of some of the problems which this Association 
is facing today has been discussed. This article is based upon material supplied 
by the Association, some of the printed cinema magazines/joumals and personal 
interviews with the leading members of the Association. In the end various 
causes and circumstances which are creating great hardships and financial 
losses to the members of the Association are mentioned and suggested that 
the government of Punjab should adopt a more sympathetic attitude if it wants 
to prevent its complete extinction or migration to some other state. 
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SANT PREM SINGH AND LUBANA COMMUNITY (1882-1950) 

(SUMMARY) 

Jaswant Singh* 

Sant Prem Singh was an all round developed personality who worked a 
lot for the uplift of the Lubana Community in the first half of the twentieth 
century. He was the most important leader of the Lubanas who led them very 
properly in socio-religious and political spheres. He was a great social reformer. 
He was greatly respected in the Sikhs. He remained very active in Chief Khalsa 
Diwan, Shiromani GurdwaraParbandhak Committee, Amritsar and in Shiromani 
Akali Dal throughout his life. Born in 1882 A.D. at Khori Dunna Singh, a 
village in Gujrat district, he went to Dera Murala Sahib situated in the Kharian 
tehsil of Gujrat district. The establishment belonged to the Nirmala Samperdae. 
Its rahit maryada was entirely according to Sikhism . Sant Prem Singh worked 
there with full devotion and dedication. So, he was nominated the head of that 
important establishment in 1908 by Sant Bishan Singh. 

To sum up, we may say that Sant Prem Singh dominated the Lubana 
Community in the first half of the 20th century. By protecting and promoting 
the interests of the Lubana community, he did his utmost for the uplift of the 
Lubana community. After partition, the settlement of a major portion of the 
Lubana community at the same place was a great achievement of Sant Prem 
Singh. It provided unity and strength to the Lubana community. 


♦Lecturer, N.J.S.A. Govt. College, Kapurthala. 





